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AS GOD SEES IT. 








BY ESTELLE BIDDLE CLARK. 





WE grow cold with a chill of dismay, 

We grow hot with a powerless rage, 
When we think on the shames of our day, 

When we challenge the wrongs of our age; 
But shames must be felt to be such, 
And the wrongs have been damned over-much, 
’Twould go ill if they fled at our touch, 

As God sees it. 


What if Labor does beg at the gate ? 

What if Capital snatches his crusts ? 
And lobbyists sell out the State, 

And communists menace with ‘trusts’’? 
It is set thee the poor to defend, 
To make wealth humanity’s friend, 
To make pure legislation an end, 

As God sees it. 

From the blood of Narcissus sprang flowers, 

From the teeth of the dragon grew men, 
And this glorious straining of powers 

Mast bring re-creation again. 
For strength comes from fighting the strong, 
And worth comes from righting the wrong, 
And Strife sings the Tyrtaean song, 


‘ As God sees it. 
LINCOLN, ILL. 
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SPARTA. 








BY J. RUSSELL TAYLOR. 





A MINSTREL came to Sparta. Down the street 
They made him a parade; upon his hair 
They wreathed a garland, and before him there 
Moved maidens floating on their rhyméd feet 
To those strange bubbling chords seductive-sweet 
That thrilled from his weird harp, till all the air 
Grew fragrant fire upon their bosoms bare, 
And their full-twinkling ankles seemed to beat 
Within the heart; behind, the elders came, 
Young men and matrons, marching all a row 
As ina dream. Then, coming to the gate, 
They thrust him forth ; and stood to watch him go; 
The spears grew dull that sparkled so of late, 


And from the eyes and lips died out the flame. 
CoLuBus, O. 
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JAMESON’S RAID. 


BY EDWARD PORRITT. 











Dr. JAMESON’S raid may have come asa surprise to 
Mr, Chamberlain, the English Secretiry for the Colo- 
nies; but that very serious trouble was imminent in the 
Transvaal, in which a large number of Englishmen were 
actively concerned, was well known in London in the 
closing weeks of the old year. That there was intense 
and increasing friction between the Boers in Cape Colo- 
ny and the chartered South African Company was 
known in England as far back as September, when Olive 
Schreiner, now Mrs, Cronwright Schreiner, in conjunc- 
tion with her husband, issued a remarkably outspoken 
manifesto against Mr. Cecil Rhodes and the policy he 
represents not only in Cape Colony, but also in the enor- 
mous territory to the north.and west of the Transvaal in 
which the influence of Rhodes, either as a South African 
politician, or as the representative of the British African 
Company is supreme. 

The Transvaal is hemmed in by territory, most of 
which is governed according to the ideas of Mr. Rhodes. 
Since 1886, when, unfortunately for the Boers and their 
quiet mode of life, gold was discovered in the Wit- 
watersrand and an immense gold field was opened out 
within a short distance of Johannesburg, Englishmen 
have been pouring into the Republic in enormous num- 
bers. There was some check in the inward movement 
after the first rash in 1886 and 1887, but the movement 
soon began again. It increased enormously with the 
mining speculation in London in 1895, and in the closing 


weeks of last year newcomers were arriving in the 
Transvaal at the rate of 800 a week. They were mostly 
Englishmen, either direct from England or from the 
Australasian colonies, Three years ago the Transvaal 
had a white population of 120000, The immigrant 
whites were then in a majority. Now there is an alien 
white population of over 80,000, of whom 60,000 are 
English. Pretoria, the capital, is more English than 
Capetown ; while in Johannesburg the Boers are alto- 
gether outnumbered by the newcomers. The white 
population is divided into those engaged in agriculture 
and those engaged in mining. The Boers are still main- 
ly engaged in agriculture, and they regard the alien 
whites who are engaged in mining and the associated 
industries as a floating population, as people who are 
here to-day and gone to-morrow, and who have no in- 
tention of permanently making their homes in the Re- 
public. While this is true of a very large number of the 
Englishmen, they and the other immigrant whites have 
for three or four years past been seeking a voice in the 
political affairs of the Republic, As matters now stand, 
it is next to impossible for the newcomers to become full 
citizens of the Republic and exercise the franchise. Oaly 
Boers now vote in the election of the President, and for- 
eigners must have been resident in the country two 
years and have become naturalized citizens before they 
can vote for members of the Volksraad. 

Usually Englishmen are in no haste to take up citi- 
zenship responsibilities in foreign countries in which 
they are residing. In the Transvaal, however, while 
they are not willing to naturalize they are not only 
anxious to vote, but they wish to stamp the English 
system minus the Crown, on the South African Repub- 
lic. For some time past they have been demanding a 
reform of the electoral system which should sweep away 
the present first-class burgher voters, to obtain which a 
residence of fourteen years is necessary. They are also 
demanding among other changeg the removal of religious 
disabilities ; the equality of the Dutch and English lan- 
guages; an education system available for children of 
Eoglish parentage; a reform of the judiciary ; and a 
civil service and a police system on English lines manned 
by English-speaking citizens of the Republic. 

The last-named demands suggest one of the actual 
grievances of which the alien mining and trading popu- 
lation complain. The official language is Dutch. All 
the higher grade civil servants are by the Constitution 
native-born Trausvaalers, and many of them speak only 
the Dutch language. This is so with the officials of the 
Government Mining Department, and serious inconven- 
ience is said to result from the lack of expert officers 
familiar with the language of the great bulk of the peo- 
ple engaged in mining. Another grievance arises in the 
same way. Johannesburg, as is inevitable in a city 
with its history and peculiar population, contains a 
large criminal class. The Boer authorities, the alien 
whites complain, are helpless in dealing with these peo- 
ple. To assist them in this difficulty a competent super- 
intending officer was borrowed from Cape Town for a 
year. He did his duty well, and the alien population 
was anxious that he should beretained. He was willing 
to stay and to naturalize, but he was not a Dutchman, 
and consequently had to return*to Cape Town. All the 
State schools, for which the entire resident population 
is taxed, are taught by Boers. The teaching is in the 
Dutch language to the exclusion, as the non-enfranchised 
residents complain, of the children of the English people, 
who form the greater part of the population of the new 
city. 

This, in brief, is the case for the Englishmen in the 
Transvaal. For the Boers it is urged that the majority 
of the newcomers are not in the Transvaal to stay. Then 
it is pointed out that if the Constitution is remodeled to 
meet all the demands of the Englishmen and the other 
white aliens, there must soon be an end to the Republic. 
The Englishmen are demanding the franchise without 
naturalization, and the Boers insist that when once they 
are outvoted at the elections they may as well suffer 
their country to be annexed to Cape Colony. No mod- 
ern republic was ever in such a desperate position, nor is 
time likely to improve the outlook for the Boers. The 
numerical strength of the foreign whites must continue 
to increase ; for, according to mining experts, it will take 
thirty years to work out the gold mines of the Rand. 

There are several points in connection with Jameson’s 
raid which are worthy of emphasis, It is now abun. 


dantly clear that Jameson was indecently eager to make 
it. He went with very little provocation. It is utter non- 
sense for him to talk of the danger of his countrywomen 
at Johannesburg. People who kno the Boer character 
and are also familiar with the methods and present posi- 
tion of the South African Company, whose agent Jame- 
son was, will not accept that story. Mr. Chamberlain 
may have been badly served by the English colonial 
officials in South Africa ; but there can be no doubt of 
his sincerity in the stand he took toward the raiders as 
soon as news of Jameson’s exploit reached the Colonial 
Office in London, In that stand Mr, Chamberlain will 
be supported by the English people in spite of the dem- 
onstrations in Jameson’s honor at the London popular 
theaters and music halls, As Olive Schreiner expressed 
it in her manifesto concerning Cape politics, in Septem- 
ber, ‘‘ Colonization by the British people is not the same 
thing as colonization under the Chartered Company.” In 
England there are many people whose word has weight, 
who thoroughly indorse Olive Schreiner’s sentiment, and 
look with extreme disfavor on the Chartered Company 
and the position it has been allowed to assume in South 
African politics. 
FARMINGTON, CONN, 
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POPULAR METHODS OF GAUGING SIN. 








BY C. H. PARKHURST, D.D. 





OnE of the most revolutionary things Jesus ever did 
was to gather before him a company of ethical aristo- 
crats and tell them that publicans and harlots stood a 
better chance of going to Heaven than they did. After 
that we no longer wonder that they crucified him, Our 
only amazement is that they were so long in crucifying 
him, The more unreservedly we give ourselves up to 
the Lord’s meanings and intentions, the more thoroughly 
we become convinced of his intense radicalism, under- 
standing always by radicalism not a headstrong and 
insane abandonment of the ground proper to be covered 
by intelligence and reason, but rather the pushing of in- 
telligence and reason to the very extreme of their possi- 
bilities. That is what radicalism means—roots. It isin 
that sense that Jesus Christ was the most inconsiderate 
and aggressive radical that ever stirred society to irre- 
pressible revolution, 

Society has a way of scaling crimes and sins that it is 
quite impossible to find any warrant for in the Holy 
Word. One reason why we regard certain crimes as 
more wicked than others is because the State punishes 
them more severely ; that is, however, no fair criterion 
of their wickedness, inasmuch as what the State pun- 
ishes a crime for is not its sinfulness, but its harmfulness 
to society ; and it grades its punishment according to the 
degree of that harmfulness. That is why it punishes 
forgery and counterfeiting, for instance, with more ex- 
treme penalties than it does petty larceny. The crimi- 
nality of crime is according to the degree in which that 
crime is liable to interfere with the public interest. The 
sinfulness of a sin, on the other hand, is according to the 
degree in which that sin is an expression of the sinner’s 
indifference or antagonism to the will of God. So that 
the acts which will be most likely to land a man in jail, 
are not necessarily the acts which will be most likely to 
issue in his being sentenced to Hell. 

Another unwarranted clases of estimates comes from 
the fact that we put one weight of disapprobation upon 
thesins that we commit and a totally different weight 
upon the sins that we do not commit but that others 
commit. If a man is a thief he will always have an 
indulgent side not only for his own thievery but for the 
thievery of other thieves. If he is an adulterer, he will 
be disposed to have the sin of adultery handled with cav- 
alierly consideration. It is often quite possible toreach a 
pretty accurate conclusion as to a man’s life and habits 
by observing the laxity or strenuousness of his feelings 
and opinions touching any matter of sin that may happen 
to come under discussion. We feel keenly the wicked- 
ness of sins that it is neither our habit nor our disposition 
to commit. Our rectitude is concentrated at particular 
points along the ethical rectilinear. Our morality is 
bunched, and the bunches are separated by long and 
numerous intervals of indifference and self-allowance. 

There are, likewise, certain drifts of sentiment current 
in society that tell upon individual judgments with the 
power of an almost irresistible tyranny. One frequent 
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instance which will be readily appreciated is that there 
are certain offenses which, if committed by one sex, are 
toleratec, but which, if committed by the other sex, 
mean social ostracism. Another illustration of the way 
in which society reaches its estimates in utter disregard 
of essentials is afforded by the feelings entertained 
toward a man who is not yet in jail, but whom we know 
ought to be; we probably all have acquaintances of that 
kind, The point I desire to make is that while we shall 
quite probably treat with curtesy and even with social 
hospitality a man whom we have reason to be- 
lieve criminal, and sball treat him in that way up 
to the moment when he is put in prison garb, we shall 
have no hospitality for him and shall have nothing else 
for him after the suit comes off. Community at 
large has no heart for an ex-convict, and yet 
there may be as much of a man in him after he comes 
out of jail as there was when he went in; and very 
likely more. If we have ever talked with an ex-convict, 
we know that one great reason why he returns to prison 
for the second, fourth or sixth time is not because he is 
incorrigibly wicked but because the Church has no heart 
and society no use, for a man who has been in jail. 
Which, taken in connection with the fact that society 
does tolerate and even caress known criminals before they 
are sent to prison, means that what society shrinks from 
most is not crime but penal association. It is only 
about a month ago that I was informed by a bright and 
earnest fellow who has just graduated from the Elmira 
Refurmatory, that seventy-five per cent. in his judg- 
ment, of the men who leave that Reformatory, leave it 
with a purpose of maintaining an honest and manly life, 
but that they ordinarily fail in their purpose for the rea- 
son that the simple fact of their having once been incar- 
cerated is a barrier to all encouragement and assist- 
ance from parties to whom they appeal for aid. 

If a man falls into a pit we help him out, but if a 
man falls into a moral hole and struggles to the sur- 
face, society kicks him back. There is a great deal of 
serious work that requires to be put in along this line. 
I know of a young woman who has repeatedly been to 
my house, who had for a number of years been living 
a degraded life ; three distinct times she recovered her- 
self from her abandoned ways and secured honorable 
employment; in each instance she was recognized by 
gome one who had known her in her old life, informa- 
tion was carried to her employer that he had a dishon- 
ored woman in his service, and she was set adrift. 
There is far more readiness on the part of this class of 
people to forsake their profligate life than there is dis- 
position on the part of the chief priests, elders, scribes, 
pharisees and other hypocrites to help them abandon it 
and to extend to them an encouraging hand of Christian 
hospitality. The Scriptures tell us that there is no un- 
pardonable sin except the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
whatever exactly that sin may be. Society, onthe other 
hand, says that there are several unpardonable sins 
and that going to States Prison is one of them, and 
that for a woman (not for a man but for a woman) 
to transgress the seventh commandment is another of 
them. We are not trying to palliate the particular sin 
here referred to, or to apologize for it, but penitence fur 
that sin is just as good and means just as much as peni- 
tence for any other sin, Penitence for that sin restored 
the fallen woman to the confidence and friendship of 
Jesus Christ, and why sbould it not restore such a one 
to our confidence and friendship? Are we going to im- 
pose higher conditions than he? Could he, without dis- 
honor, receive to bis loving friendship the returning 
prodigal and contrite daughter, and are any of us so sur- 
passingly holy that what was. pure enough for him to 
welcome is foul enough for us to repulse? There are a 
great many Magdalens in the world and a great many in 
this city, and some of them we shall find by and by in 
the mansions prepared for them that love him—that is, 
if we are good enough to enter any of those mansions 
ourselves ; and how do we propose to get along with 
sainted Magdalens up there if our unreasoning and un- 
sanctified fastidiousness prevents our receiving them 
upon the platform of sisterly Christian equality here? 

If we are Christians what makes us holy is that we 
have been washed in the blood of the Lamb; it is not 
that we have always been eminently respectable, that 
we have never fallen into ways of gross depravity, and 
never bad an experience that is coarse and depraved ; 
but that we have been washed in the blood of the Lamb. 
Now, if our fallen brother or sister has been washed in 
that biood, what affair is it of ours to let the foulness 
that was upon them before they wcre cleansed, destroy 
for us the fact of their personal holiness now that they 
have been cleansed? We believe that the blood of 
Christ has redeemed us. Who are we that we indulge 
the impudent thought that his blood is insufficient to 
redeem them? If the recovered woman who was once 
a fallen one is now one of God’s redeemed ones, what 
must it mean to the Redeemer that we gather our skirts 
about us in pious conceit and shrink from the contact of 
one who is as dear to the Lord as we, as holy in his 
sight and as worthy of a heavenly welcome, 

And not only that, but it is just the knowledge on 
their part that that is the sort of Pharisaic inhospitality 
we shall show them, that is keeping them from breaking 
forth from the bondage of sin into the freedom and 
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beauty of a virtuous and Christian life, They believe 
that God will forgive them, but they are quite sure that 
we shall not. I have ground upon which safely to con- 
clude that there are thousands of such in this city to-day, 
who loathe the life they are in, but who shrink with 
even more of repulsion from the forced sympathy and 
studied sisterliness of the women who dote on their own 
propriety, who have no interest in any prodigals or 
Magdalens except such as are told about in the Bible, 

and who stand before the Lord in the self-centered com- 
placency of the Pharisee and pray, “‘ Lord, [thank Thee 
that I am not as other women are, or even as_ this adul- 
teress.” The cry that comes up from them when 
they are trying to fling their past behind them and reach 
forth into the felicities of a new and virtuous life is, 
** But nobody is ever going to love me except with a con- 
descending affection, or regard me with a respect that is 
not three-quarters of it pity.” They want to be all that 
is implied in that word womanly and, repenting of and 
forsaking their sin, they want that we should recognize 
them as being once more women among women, standing 
upon a basis of womanly equality; and they have aright 
to have that longing of theirs met, and we do not meetit, 
and the consequence is that they fall back again into 

their horrid ways, live dishonored, die dishonored, their 

bodies are buried in the Potter’s Field and their souls go 
to the region whither our pharisaic pitilessness has 
helped to drive them. The attitude of the elder brother 
in the story of the prodigal represents society to a dot. 

We have probably been so brought up on that story as to 
feel that it is anice and beautiful thing for the returning 
penitent to have had his old place given him in the 
household. There is a great deal of current tender 
earnestness bestowed on prodigals and Magdalens 
of a couple of thousand y:ars ago, but prod- 
igals and Magdalens living at date have, as a 
rule, exactly the same cold shoulder shown them 

as the elder brother showed to the penitent that came 
back from the far country. Society in general has no 

use for an ex-convict and no heart for a fallen woman 
that has repented, no matter how thorough her penitence 
or how complete the reformation of her life. She is 
practically a social outlaw ; and she knows it, and that 

is one principal reason why, out of a hundred women 

who enter a depraved life, ninety-fivedie in it. Society, 
the Christian Church and the women of the Christian 
Church help in that way to forge the chains that bind 
the poor creatures to their destiny and damnation. 

It is a matter for solemn congratulation that it is be- 
fore the judgment seat of Christ that we are to come at 
the last day and not before the judgment seat of our fel- 
lows. Itis rather a serious lesson taught us in the Lord’s 
Prayer, that the forgiveness we show will be the meas- 
ure of the forgiveness we shall receive; and there is a 
spirit of tender urgency in the words of the Apostle who 
wrote; ‘‘ Be ye therefore kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another even as God, for Christ’s 
sake, hath forgiven you.” 

New Yorx Cry. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


BY CHARLES H. SMITH, LL.D., 
PROFSS8S8OR OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 











THE statement of the Monroe Doctrine in the Presi- 
dent's Message of December 2d, 1823, contains essentially 
three clauses. One in which he laid it downas a “ prin- 
ciple” that ‘the American continents .. . are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European powers.” Another in 
which he stated twice in the most emphatic terms that 
the establishment of monarchical government by force 
in any part of America would be ‘‘ dangerous” to the 
United States. A third in which he said that if “ any 
European power ” interfered with the Spanish American 
republics ‘‘ for the purpose of oppressing them or con- 
trolling in any other manner their destiny,” the act 
would be considered as showing ‘‘ an unfriendly disposi- 
tion toward the United States.” 

The first was directed primarily against a recent at- 
tempt of Russia to get control of some territory claimed 
by the United States in the Northwest ; but it was in- 
tentionally stated so broadly as to include all the regions 
southof us, This clause has been quoted probably more 
frequently than any other by our Presidents and Secre- 
taries of State, as the working clause of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The second wasa distinct threat, the importance 
of which was shown by its repetition, directed against 
the Allied Powers to prevent them from helping Spain 
to recover her lost provinces in America. The third 
was essentially a part of the second, and was added, as 
Calhoun explained to the Senate in 1848, ‘to counte- 
nance and encourage these young republics as far as we 
could with propriety.” 

All these utterances of the President were called forth 
by existing emergencies; but it was well understood 
that they were not confined to them in their application. 
Altho stating the views of a single Administration, it 
was expected that the policy outlined would be adopted 
by succeeding Administrations, and such has been the 
case, This policy has never been embodied in the form 
of statute law, and indeed has never received the counte- 
nance of both Houses of Congress by formal vote until 
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the recent action was taken on President Cleveland’s 
message. But neither was Washington’s advice to keep 
clear of foreign alliances ever put in the form of law ; 
yet it has none the less had acontrolling influence greater 
than that of many laws. So with the Monroe Doctrine, 
It was at once accepted by our people with enthusiasm 
as the announcement of a policy to be pursued hereafter 
by the United States in relation to American affairs. 
Washington’s maxim had already been adopted in the 
same way as relating to European affairs, and the two 
together outlined a foreign policy for the United States. 
This was clearly stated by Jefferson whom President 
Monroe consulted before sending his message to Con- 
gress. 

Jefferson said : 

“‘The question presented by the letter you have sent me 
is the most momentous which has ever been offered to my 
contemplation since that of Independence. That made us 
a nation; this sets our compass and points the course 
which we are to steer through the ocean of time opening on 
us. And never could we embark upon it under circum- 
stances more auspicious. Our first and fundamental 
maxim should be never to entangle ourselves in the broils 
of Europe; our second, never to suffer Europe to intermed- 
dle with cisatlantic affairs.” 


Tbat is the keynote of the Monroe Doctrine, and ac- 
counts for the deep and lasting impression it has made 
upon our people. Jt is our call to leadership in Ameri- 
can affairs in the direction of complete political inde- 
pendence of Europe. 

The policy thus given in outline has been frequently 
expounded and applied. The first occasion for explana- 
tion came in connection with the Panama Congress. The 
South American republics naturally understood Monroe’s 
words a3 promising aid for the future, and they hoped 
that the United States would enter into an alliance with 
them. President Adams and the House of Representa- 
tives both took pains to moderate their expectations. 
Monroe’s warning to the Allied Powers had been heeded, 
and neither the United States nor the lesser republics 
were in any immediate danger, so there was a disposition 
in this country to halt and wait further developments 
The resolution passed by the House has sometimes been 
represented as a repudiation of the Monroe Doctrine, but 
such was not the case. It merely declared that the 
United States would not unite with the other republics 
in any “alliance ” or ‘‘ joint declaration” or ‘‘ compact” 
to support it at that time, but would remain free to 
take such a course in the future as might be called for 
when an actual emergency arose. 

In the way of actual application of our policy, our 
history furnishes some notable examples of opposition 
to the forcible introduction, or even the peaceable 
strengthening of European power in the New World. 

The best-known instance was the vigorous protest, 
both by the Executive and the House of Representatives, 
against the French attempt to set up an empire in Mex- 
ico. Our protests produced only irritation in France as 
long-as we were not in a position to punish disregard of 
our wishes ; but when the Civil War closed they were 
renewed and were backed by a movement of troops under 
Sheridan toward the Mexican border. It was believed 
that we were ready to fight, and the empire fell. About 
the same time Spain attacked Peru and Chile, appar- 
ently with the hope of regaining some of her lost posses- 
sions in America. The Monroe Doctrine was invoked, 
our Government interposed, and peace was restored. 
So, also, in San Domingo the Spaniards made a half- 
hearted attempt to recover lost ground but withdrew 
after receiving a remonstrance from our Government. 
About the same time, i. ¢., in 1867, the ‘‘ Dominion of 
Canada” was organized, and the House of Representa- 
tives passed a resolution expressing ‘‘extreme solici- 
tude” at the erection on our border of a confederation 
‘* founded upon monarchical principles.” This was an 
extreme assertion of the Monroe Doctrine which, from 
the nature of the case, could not change the course of 
events. 

More to the point are the objections which have been 
made at various times to the peaceable transfer of Amer- 
ican territory from a weak to astrong European Govern- 
ment. Indeed, our Government has, during the present 
century, generally objected to the acquisition of terri- 
tory in the New World by any strong European power. 

The first notable case occurred at the beginning of this 
century when it was discovered that France, by secret 
treaty with Spain, had acquired Louisiana. Jefferson 
immediately took alarm, and declared that the posses- 
sion of that region by a strong power like France was 4 
menace to the United States. 

Another objection was made in a somewhat similar 
case in 1825, when it was believed that France was about 
to purchase Cuba from Spain. President Adams noti- 
fied the French Goverament that ‘* we could not consent 
to the occupation of these islands [Cuba and Porto Rico] 
by any other European power than Spain under any con- 
tingency whatever.” 

It is a fact of interest now, and somewhat ominous 
withal, that our first serious difficulty in applying our 
American policy, and the one which led to the least sat- 
isfactory result, was one with England in 1848. It was 
then supposed that the projected Nicaragua canal 
would soon be commenced. Accordingly, England 
assumed a protectorate over the Mosquito coast of 
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Nicaragua so as to get control of the point where 
the canal must find its outlet to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The United States protested, and strained 
relations between the two countries followed. The 
President sent a commissioner to ascertain the facts, 
and in so doing followed the example of President Mon- 
roe who, before recognizing the South American repub- 
lics, sent commissioners to South America to learn the 
true condition of the contest between Spain and her re- 
volted colonists. The difficulty with England was sup- 
posed to have been settled by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty ; 
but no sooner wasitsigned than England gave the clause 
especially affecting herself an interpretation exactly con- 
trary to that understood by our Government, and we 
found we had gained but little in return for most im- 
portant concessions. 

The latest case to which the Monroe Doctrine has been 
applied is still in an early stage. In proposing the ap- 
pointment of commissioners to find out the facts in the 


Venezuelan difticulty, President Cleveland has followed . 


the precedents furnished by Monroe and Polk. If the 
facts support the present general belief in this country 
that England has been robbing an American republic of 
its territory, the United States is but following its usual 
practice in interfering ; nor does such interference imply 
that the United States must assume responsibility for 
actions of the Southern republics, which get them into 
trouble with European powers. Our Government has 
more than once stated in the most explicit terms that we 
do not propose to screen those republics from the natural 
consequences of their own misdeeds, European Govern- 
ments are entirely at liberty to compel them to meet 
their obligations. What we object to is the dismember- 
ment of a republic as_a result of, or under cover of, a 
course which may be legitimate enough up to a certain 
point. Thus, Secretary Cass wrote, in 1860, that while 
our policy 

“ denies the right of any power to hold permanent possession 
of any part of that country [Mexico], or endeavor by force 
to direct or control its political destiny, it does not call in 
question its right to carry ou hostile operations against 
that republic for the redress of any real grievances it may 
have suffered. But we insist that such hostilities be fairly 
prosecuted for that purpose, and be not converted into the 
means of acquisition, or of political contract.” 

In 1866 Secretary Seward and again in 1870 Secretary 
Fish wrote to the same effect. Our policy in this partic- 
ular is also that of European nations. England com- 
pelled Russia to withdraw from the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Constantinople at the close of the war with 
Turkey in 1879, and Russia obliged Japan to give up her 
intention of retaining the Lio-tung peninsula at the 
close of the war with China last year. 

That an interference should carry with it the possibility 
of war is inevitable if our protest is to have any weight. 
It was so in 1823 when the Monroe Doctrine was pro- 
mulgated. Adams writes in his account of the Cabinet 
meetings where the matter was discussed : 

“Mr. Wirt remarked upon the danger of assuming the 
attitude of menace without meaning to strike, and asked 
if the Holy Alliance should act in direct hostility against 
South America, whether this country would oppose them 
by war. My paper and the paragraph would certainly 
commit us as far as the Executive constitutionally could 
act on this point.”’ 

Our experience with France well illustrates the differ- 
ence between a protest which has not and one which has 
behind it the ability and intention to use force. 

Our present disagreement with England is likely to 
test the Monroe Doctrine more severely than ever be- 
fore. The immediate cause of the trouble appears tri- 
fling, tho it is, of course, trite to say that the gravity of 
a crisis depends upon what it leads to in the future. 
The tax on tea was a small matter in itself. But how is 
itin the present instance? When the Monroe Doctrine 
was formulated in 1823 it was invoked for our protec- 
tion, every other consideration being subordinate to our 
own safety. If the European powers had helped Spain 
to recover her provinces, they would, of course, have 
claimed their reward ; and it was believed that France 
would take Mexico, and Russia would take California. 
We would then have had powerful and ambitious Euro- 
pean States at our very doors. Even if we were not 
directly attacked, the constant necessity of preparing to 
defend ourselves against possible attacks would surely 
have changed us into a military nation, an evil hardly 
less tobe dreaded. The danger to ourselves was then 
real and pressing. But is it now? England’s Govern- 
ment is as truly Republican as our own. If she were to 
seize the whole of Venezuela, our own Government and 
our security as a nation would not be endangered. 

Nor does it seem probable that even such an extreme 
act of aggression would open the way to similar con- 
quests by other European nations. The much stronger 
probability is that England would join hands with us to 
prevent it, as she was ready todo in 1823 ; and it is worth 
remembering that the success of our policy at that time 
was due largely to England’s support. But the act sup- 
posed would be the overthrow of a sister republic, and 
the approach to it, which has apparently been made al- 
ready, is an extension of European territory and political 
Power in the New World. Against that the United 
States has set its face in the past with increasing firm- 
ness. Through a long series of State papers by Presi- 
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dents and Secretaries of State, along with the deter- 
mination to protect ourselves, there is an evident inten- 
tion to conserve and strengthen independent republican 
institutions in the regions south of us by confining Euro- 
pean political establishments within narrow limits, and 
looking forward to their ultimate disappearance. As 
Secretary Fish said in 1870, our policy 

‘* opposes the creation of European dominion on American 
soil, or its transfer to other European powers, and it looks 
hopefuily to the time when, by voluntary departure of 
European governments from this continent and the adja- 
cent islands, America shall be wholly America.” 

This catches the spirit of Jefferson’s outline of our 
“destined policy in American Affairs. We have not yet 
reached the point of never suffering Europe to inter- 
meddle with cisatlantic affairs; but are we not ap- 
proaching it? Our present attitude toward England is 
an assertion of our primacy in both Americas. We 
cannot delude ourselves with the belief that our national 
integrity or the form of our Government are in any 
danger from England. But we do know that England 
contests our leadership outside of our own borders 
whenever it interferes with her own plans, and just 
there some trial of strength between the two nations in 
the near future seems probable. This does not mean 
that war is probable, tho it certainly is possible. There 
are not wanting indications that the United States is now 
ready and willing to take a more decisive part than 
formerly in the councils of the nations. The hand taken 
by our Government in the settlement of the Samoan 
difficulty a few years ago is a case in point. 

When we think of the latent power of the United 
States, and the strength of our national spirit now 
united by the disappearance of slavery, it seems incred- 
ible that we can always be content to sit still and grow 
rich, taking little or no part in the stirring events of the 
world about us. Our traditional policy of non-interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the Old World, formulated by 
Washington and strengthened by our own convictions, 
is not likely to change. But Jefferson and Monroe 
pointed out the policy which is the natura] companion 
to that of Washington. While non-participation in 
European affairs conserves our energies, leadership in 
American affairs furnishes a legitimate field for their ex- 
ercise. Why should England, of all nations, try to 
crowd us out? It is lamentable to think of either part 
of the English-speaking world trying to diminish the 
prestige of the other. 

It is most earnestly to be hoped that, without the loss 
of a drop of blood, the outcome of the present difficulty 
with England will be an amicable division of ‘the 
sphere of influence” between the two nations—we tak- 
ing the Americas and England the rest of the world. 
In some such way as this, and probably in no other, can 
England and the United States exert their fullest 
and best influence in favor of civilization and popular 
government, 

New Haven, Conn. 
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THE BIRD OF OPTIMISM. 








BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





A RAIN caught me, once upon a time, in the heart of 
the Sand Mountain region, and drove me to shelter 
beneath a shelf of rock midway up the almost perpen- 
dicular face of a great cliff overlooking the wildest and 
strangest place that lever saw. It would be a literary 
peril to undertake description of rainfall or landscape ; 
a cloudburst flung down enormous bodies of water 
spanking the hillsides and deluging the hollows; and a 
bellowing noise filled all space. I looked out from my 
shelter to see only a vertical sheet of wind-tortured 
water. Vertical, I say, but this is no nearer truth than 
to call it horizontal; it was a mass against which my 
vision flattened and was blurred. 

At least ten miles lay between me and the cabin where 
I had taken up my abode for a short time, and now the 
day was nearly sped. I knew that I should have to 
spend the night in the cliff unless the rain did better than 
could be expected. By chance, moreover, the prospect 
showed me a feature which, according to a recent news- 
paper item, ought to have delighted me; for, a few feet 
leftward and above me, I saw a huge rattlesnake slowly 
drag himself into a fissure. 

Now, all reports and press items to the contrary not- 
withstanding, a snake is the only being I ever saw that 
I am afraid of. A pet rattlesnake, indeed! Give me an 
open tub of prussic acid in preference. It shrivels my 
back with cold chills to think of Crotalus ; and if I had 
the least suspicion that any snake, even a striped garter, 
meant to enter my house, no bolt or bar could hold me 
in. There was no possible way of escape, however, 
while that storm was at work. Lightning struck and 
struck again, left and right, the white, hot bolts clipping 
the flood and crashing horribly. One step into that rain 
would have been a plunge down upon inevitable de- 
struction. It kept on until dark, pounding and roaring 
and blazing, and when at last a lull slowly came, neither 

moon nor star lit the awful clouds. 

All night long I sat in the cleft and heard the torrents 
rushing down the slopes, while a deep, throbbing voice 
came up from the bottom of the pinched little valley, 
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where a great new-made river was weltering and tossing 
its muddy foam. I had good weapons beside me ; but 
I was afraid; not of astray panther, a bear, or a pack 
of wolves ; let them all come. It was that ‘rattlesnake 
whose hideously ornate skin-pattern wrought upon my 
imagination, and I would not for a good deal miss this 
opportunity to say that I was an arrant, nervous coward 
until daylight showed me how to crawl down the rock. 
A pet rattlesnake? Gentlemen and ladies of the press- 
gang, I am not guilty. 

But it is of the next morning that I wish to say a word 
or two, with special note of how a mocking bird sang 
above the flood. I had to wait three hours for a torrent 
to subside before I could go to my friend’s cabin. Mean- 
time the clouds were blown off the sky by a refreshing 
breeze, and a delightful influence fell upon the rain- 
washed landscape. Some thorn trees and haw bushes 
overhung the brawling water. On the highest spray of 
one of these a mocking bird stood singing at the utmost 
reach of his voice. Eastward, where a notch in the hills 
marked the valley’s main outlet, the sun flared through 
upon the wild garden, and every leaf was fluttering with 
a soft contribution to the general tumult of joyous 
sounds, 

There is always something new to discover when a 
wild mocking bird sings; so I found me adamp seat on 
a limestone fragment long ago hurled down from the 
mountain top. The bird was scarcely three rods distant 
from me and, asis often its trick after a storm, singing 
recklessly and without apparent aim. Every brisk wave 
of wind swung it far and tossed it up and down, until it 

appeared to be sporting upon the waves of its own spar- 
kling and turbulent music. 

I forgot that I had spent the night sleeplessly in a 
rattlesnake’s den and that I had had neither supper nor 
breakfast. The weather and the bird’s song wove their 
spell of optimism around me. Here was no sad-voiced 
nightingale suggesting ages of sorrow and centuries of 
failure. Our mocking bird is a true American, and 
whether we will acknowledge it or no, he is our national 
poet voicing the vigor and the originality of our life. 
His song is a declaration of independence ; every phrase 
out of his beak is a denial of the oldorder of things. He 
should be building and singing in every park and orchard 
of our land, if only for the infectious energy and thrill- 
ing happiness of his life. 

That morning song of his in the lonely Alabama val- 
ley seemed then and seems to me now the type of what 
American poetry should be. Triumphant, bursting with 
gladness, pure in tone, infinitely variegated, hopeful, 
daring—a flood of music made up of all that was ever 
good in the past, that is refreshing in the present or rav- 
ishing in the oncoming future. 

If I sat there listening and dreaming and taking in 
courage what shall critics say of a bird’s influence? Not 
a note of mine may ever echo any flute sweetness of 
that song ; but why shall not the spirit of a gladness 
simpler than that of the old Greeks yet flush the poetry 
of the happiest people of all time? We and our bird, let 
us be ashamed to whine and moan, 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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NATIVE ENVIRONMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 








THE FOUNDING OF A NATION—THE BOERS AND THE EAF- 
FIRS —ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 





BY THE REV, JOSIAH TYLER, D.D. 





THE native question in South Africa becomes more 
serious asthe years rollon. In some respects it is like 
the Negro problem in our Southern States. Europeans, 
surrounded by barbarians who, in the absence of war, 
multiply with rapidity, naturally ask: ‘‘ What can be 
done to change the character and life of these people, so 
that, instead of becoming a menace to us, they may 
adopt our civilization and live alongside of us in peace 
and prosperity ?” 

Important measures are discussed, such as counteract- 
ing idle habits, suppression of immoralities, modification 
of tribal systems, abolition of chieftainship, etc. Trav- 
elers in South Africa freely express their opinion on 
these and kindred subjects. Missionary operations espe- 
cially undergo severe criticism. Dr. Jamieson, of Jamai- 
ca, who lately crossed the continent, and published his 
views in ‘‘ Reality Versus Romance,” refers in a pessi- 
mistic tone to what he saw among Christian toilers 
who, in their isolation, are struggling against gigantic 
obstacles. Excepting his description of the godly and 
zealous Coillard, of the Peris Missionary Society, his 
portraiture of mission stations and the methods generally 
adopted is gloomy enough. 

Holub, the German scientist who has seen far more of 
mission work in South Africa than Dr. Jamieson, is more 
optimistic. He is loud in his praises of the agents of the 
London Missionary Society in Bechuanaland, particu- 
larly among the Bamangwato, and the high Christian 
character of Khama, their chief. He has a good word 
also in respect to the British way of managing Africans, 
which, coming from a German, is worth quoting: 

‘* England is considered selfish by most of the Central 
and Eastern European States, and it is said that interest is 
enly shown where Englishmen can carry on trade undis- 
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turbed. . . There is no nation that sacrifices so many 
millions for good purposes as England.” 


He then goes on to speak of specific efforts to better 
the condition of Africans. I am glad to see this from 
the pen of a competent observer, for occasionally British 
legislation receives an undeserved blow from various 
nations which are seemingly jealous of her rapid 
advancement in the country. 

That the effects of civilization on the aborigines, when 
not accompanied by the rum trade, are good, no reason- 
able person can doubt. 

It used to be said, ‘*A Kaffir educated is a Kaffir 
spoiled.” Not so now. The most satisfactory results 
appear in case Christianity takes the lead, and then 
walks hand in hand with industrial training. Here let 
me observe, that the advice often given, ‘‘Civilize 
natives first, for they cannot become Christians until 
civilized,” not only reflects on old and tried missionaries 
but is untrue. I have known many faithful toilers in 
the African vineyard; but I cannot recall one of Prot- 
estant faith who did not contend that the primal factor 
in elevating barbarians is Gospel teaching. 

Native environmentin South Africa is not the same in 
all localities. In Natal. for instance, the 500,000 Zulus, 
who are subject to 47,000 British colonists, are quietly 
disposed, pay without grumbling the annual hut tax of 
fourteen shillings, and seem to appreciate the blessings of 
peace. They have abandoned the cruelties of barbarism, 
and will probably submit without resistance to legisla- 
tion that aims to curtail polygamy, and stop the sale of 
women, Cases of witchcraftare less numerous, and the 
young begin to realize that kraal life is degrading. Na- 
talians have lately sent to the Home Parliament, for 
sanction, a bill for native improvement with a franchise, 
amendment. Natal authorities prohibit the sale of ardent 
spirits to colonial natives, 

In the Cape Colony, according to a census lately 
taken, there are 326 000 Europeans living among 750,000 
colored people, many of whom are mixed breeds, de- 
scendants of freed slaves and Hottentots. All are under 
the same laws except afew Kaffir communities, for 
whom special provisiors are made, one of which is a 
recognition of titles to landin certain reservations. The 
relation they sustain to the whites is pacific—far less 
strained than in other parts of South Africa; and if they 
do not improve it will be theirown fault. Among most 
of them rumselling is illegal. 

In the Transvaal there were, in 1890, nearly 700,000 of 
the Bantu, or Kaffir race, while Dutch, English and 
other white men numbered 119 000, tho during the past 
four years they have greatly increased. In the Volks- 
raad, or Legislature, now in session, the latest news is 
that the native question is being discussed. A late war 
with a tribe in Zoutspanburg, in which the Boers were 
victorious, did not result in supplying the burghers with 
native labor. What is the cause? Mission stations are 
put on their trial, the Dutch complaining that the re- 
sponsibility lies with them, So General Jourburt, Secre- 
tary for the Republic and acting Superintendent of the 
the natives, sends to the missionaries the following warn- 
ing: 

‘“When the question comes before the Volksraad, I 

shall not fail to point to the many mission stations, which, 
whether right or wrong, are called a great stumbling block 
in the road of the labor question. Itis alleged that ‘ thou- 
ands of lazy, unwilling niggers seek shelter and sanctu- 
ary at these stations in order to avoid work and to lead a 
bad and empty life.’ ” 
Trouble is evidently brewing out there, and the old anti- 
Kafiir spirit is rising. Thank God cruel and unjust na- 
tive legislation will not be tolerated. The Boers have 
had their day in such proceedings, and must yield to 
the foreigners or ‘‘ Uitlanders” as they call the Eng- 
lish. . 

It is interesting to note how quickly laws, made in 
South Africa by representatives of Great Britain, savor- 
oring of injustice to Africans, reach the Home Parlia- 
ment and how closely they are criticised! Mark, for in- 
stance, what took place after the Cape Legislature passed 
what was called the ‘‘ Gray Glen bill.” The noted Cecil 
Rhodes, Premier of Cape Colony, originated the bill and 
doubtless thought it best for the Transkei natives, but 
alas! there was aclause in it allowing compulsory labor, 
and the natives saw that they were liable to eviction 
from their homes on unwarrantable grounds. At once 4 
petition was signed by them and sent to Her Majesty the 
Queen, begging her not to sanction the bill, Humani- 
tarians in London, as well as parliamentary leaders, be- 
came so much excited over the matter that Mr. Rhodes, 
when in England the last time, was obliged to explain 
the bill and prove, to the satisfaction of all, that no in- 
justice was intended. I have not learned whether the 
bill was returned to the Cape to be modified. While 
there are whites in South Africa to whom that improve- 
ment of the blacks which * improves them off the face 
of the earth,” is the only desirable one, others there are, 
and the largest class, who hail with joy and cheerfully aid 
every well-directed effort to raise them to an equality 
with themselves. Ido not refer to social equality and 
miscegenation, but that standard of integrity, honesty 
and industry which insures prosperity. Gifts of generous 
proportions are not begrudged, and gentlemanly, edu- 
cated and Christian’Kaffirs are not tabooed on account 

of color. I venture to say that few English authorities 
or leaders in society would feel ‘‘ insulted,” as did the 
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Governor of Virginia lately, because a Negro entered 
his mansion with some white members of a Massachu- 
sett’s committee for consultation in regard to the cotton 
industry. 

Natives have a struggle before them ere they effect- 
ually overcome hereditary superstitions, coarse vices, 
evil agencies, imported wholesale diseases, and the vil- 
lainies of the reprobates of Christendom. We rejoice 
that local magistrates, as a rule, are actuated by princi- 
ple, the same that led the first Governor of the Cape to 
destroy racks and wheels and other instruments of tor- 
ture which were exposed in the market square of Cape 
Town, the same that influenced the Christian and heroic 
General Gordon to burn a heap of instruments of mal- 
administration in Khartdm shortly before his death, and 
that prompted Sir Peregrin Maitland—one of the best 
Governors Cape Colony ever had—to send back at Gov- 
ernment expense to Zululand the American missionary, 
Aldin Grout, who, on account of war, had been recalled 
by his society, saying at the time: ‘‘I think more of 
missionaries than soldiers to keep savages quiet.” 

In 1838, nearly 36,000 slaves were manumitted in Cape 
Colony, costing England $15,000,000. Who dare assert 
that the noble sacrifice thus made did not result in 
immense good not only to the poor bondsmen, but to 
those who made it? The spirit of philanthropy is still 
alive. Notice the beneficence of the Free Church of Scot- 
land in support of educational institutions. Lovedale 
and Blytheswood in Kaffraria, Livingstonia, and Blan- 
tyre in Nyassaland, and a new school after the model of 
Lovedale near Port Mombassa in northeastern Africa— 
are grand institutions maintained at great cost ; but they 
pay well, Industrial training is one of their leading 
features. The hundreds of graduates, many of whom 
become teachers and evangelists, scatter throughout the 
country and exert a salutary influence on their country- 
men, At Blytheswood, in the Transkei, the Fingoes 
(descendants of the Zulus) gave $22 500 to one depart- 
ment, that for boys, while people in Scotland contributed 
for the girls’ school $12,500. 

Lovedale commands universal respect and must be a 
comfort to its able President, Dr. Stewart, now on the 
ground. A system of fees i3 in operation there, and up 
to the end of 1894, $150,000 had been received. This 
institution is to South Africa what Hampton in Virginia 
is to the Southern States. The Free Church of Scotland 
appropriates for it yearly $12,000, the Cape Government 
an equal amount. The same industries are taught as at 
Hampton. Buildings are all brick except one, and that 
is of stone. It has 2,000 acres of land, 1,400 of pasture 
and 600 arable. The distinguished founders of these 
institutions, Dr. Stewart and the late General Arm- 
strong, manifested like aims, ability, zeal and philan- 
thropy. ; 

At Livingstonia, considering the youth of the institu- 
tion, marvellous progress is made. Industrial crafts are 
taught, and the graduates are useful citizens. H. H. 
Johnson, the administrator of law in Nyassaland, be- 
friends that and other schools under his jurisdiction. 
That an impetus will be given to education and Christian 
missions throughout Rhodesia, we have reason to believe, 
and that the government of natives in that country will 
be in the interests of justice, a quality that demands 
their respect. Narrow-minded Negrophobists may 
grumble and try to upset philanthropic and missionary 
plans ; but God evidently designs that the native environ- 
ment should improve under the domination of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 


ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 
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A SCHEME FOR TENEMENT-HOUSE REFORM. 


A HOUSE FOR A PARISH. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES F, GOSS, 








PASTOR OF THE AVONDALE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CINCINNATI. 





AT the suggestion of their pastor, the young ladies of 
the Avondale Presbyterian Church have undertaken an 
enterprise in a tenement house in Cincinnati, which has 
some elements of novelty and many of interest. 

They have rented two double rooms, furnished them 
tastefully—one suite as chapel, library, parlor, reading 
room, ete., the other for light housekeeping. In the 
latter are domiciled H. S. Bigelow, a student in Lane 
Seminary, and his wife. They live there, and the tene- 


ment house is their parish. 

It is notso limited a parish, as would appear at first 
thought. There are about fifty small apartments in the 
building, and from one hundred and twenty-five to one 
hundred and fifty people. It isa parish under a single 
roof—no need for a horse or a bicycle to make pastoral 
calls ! 

The parishioners are of ‘‘all sorts and conditions of 
men,” in the most expansive meaning of that most de- 
scriptive phrase. 

The building belongs to the middle grade of such 
apartment houses, and has a fairly respectable name. 
But no lover of humanity, no good citizen, can regard 
the conditions which a close study of the place reveals 
without alarm, so few traces are there of that life of 
aspiration and self-control which must be found among 
the poor, in order to raise a hope that they will better 
their conditions. 
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The amusement, the business, the characteristic, the 
disgrace, the danger, the problem of the place, can all 
be summed up in a single phrase—modern, pungent, 
ominous—‘ Rushing the growler.” Beer drinkingis the 
most terrible symptom of modern misery and source of 
future wretchedness, 

A little child earrying a pail of beer would stand for 
a symbol of every such tenement house in the city. 

The theory which prompted the effort which is being 
made in this place, is as follows: 

The systems of church organization and chapel wor- 
ship adopted in our great cities, if not a flat failure, is not 
even a moderate success. Parishes overlap. Churchesare 
continually working the same ground. Ministers have 
no geographical limits. Their flocks are scattered over 
miles and miles of territory. The people living under 
the eaves of their churches may belong to other churches 
or no churches, They have notime to find out, being 
consumed and worn outin chasing the sheep of their 
flock over every ward in the city. As a result there is 
no spot anywhere that is thoroughly known and worked. 
Only the most ‘likely people,” are known by Church 
workers. The rest live their lives as unknown to them 
as tho they did not exist. This system seems fixed and 
unalterable, and the one most desirable end of actually 
knowing some single locality thoroughly and working 
it with scrupulous and exhausting effort seems out of the 
question. 

Now it was my desire to isolate and define a small 
portion of this great city, explore it scientifically, and 
actually bring the opportunities of reformation and 
Christian life, not to the better and more aspiring ele- 
ments only, but to every single individual. I believed 
that in such scientific and thorough work alone lay any 
real hope. 

In order to accomplish this end, Mr. Bigelow was in- 
structed not te extend his labors beyond the four walls 
of the building. On Sunday evening he preaches and 
on Thursday evening conducts a devotional meeting ; 
and he and his wife visit the people in their rooms as 
frequently as possible. 

The movement is essentially a religious one; but all 
available means are made use of to amuse, enlighten and 
elevate. The young ladies from the Avondale Church 
conduct a Sunday-school, and on Saturday afternoon 
meet the children for reading and play. 

On Tuesday evenings a musical entertainment, lecture 
or stereopticon exhibition is given, and recently a young 
graduate of Oxford College (Ohio), Miss Trimble by 
name, has identified herself with the enterprise, and is 
furnishing thorough musical training to all who desire 
to receive it. 

At first, this enterprise was regarded with suspicion 
and distrust by the residents ; but as time has passed— 
over six months now—those feelings are dying out. 

It is not, however, suspicion, nor positive vice (of 
which, Heaven knows, there is enough), but indifference, 
which is the great difficulty to be overcome. The lack 
of aspiration is something frightful. If humanity pos- 
sessed the ‘‘ ascending instinct ” of the ‘‘ morning: glory,” 
and all reformers had to do was to furnish a trellis for 
it to climb upon, the problem would be a simple one. 
But when aspiration must first be created—‘‘ Ah, there’s 
the rub!” 

There are some symptoms, however, that even in 
breasts where aspiration seemed dead, it is only buried. 

The religious meetings began with an attendance of an 
average of six (all women and children save one man). 
Last Thursday night there were twenty-one adults pres- 
ent, six of whom were men. The most powerful agent 
in sight at present is music. 

Here is something to mark. Experience up to date 
shows that such people are more accessible on the spirit- 
ualeide of their nature than any other. This is a fact 
(if it isa fact) of vast importance. It confirms the opin- 
ion that University settlements, etc., have chosen the 
longest and most circuitous route into the citadel of the 
higher nature. When you approach humanity by art or 
science, along an esthetical line, etc., you approach them 
by a long and tortuous curve. When you approach 
them with religion you go as the crow flies. The sensi- 
tiveness and delicacy with which religious subjects are 
touched in many institutions, classed as ‘‘ Settlemente,” 
seems a mistake. In this particular enterprise, at least, 
all obstacles have given way most easily at the watch- 
word—'* We come to you in the name of God, believing 
that you need spiritual redemption !” 

Judged by the most conservative observers, this effort 
is encouraging. Its promoters believe that city churches 
could often do more good in this way than by planting 
the regulation ‘‘ missionschool.” It is at least more thor- 
ough. What the devoted young people in that tenement 
house donot know about the lives of its inmates cannot 
be well found out. What they cannot tell the Board of 
Health. the School Board, the student of political and 
social economy, the Church—is hardly worth telling. 
What they are not devising in the way of instruments 
for uplifting is not easily thought of. This whole enter- 
price can be handsomely sustained by an expenditure of 
$750 perannum. The idea is susceptible of being carried 
out on a large scale in every city. Icherish the hope 
that people of wealth, in my own Church and elsewhere, 
will enable this enterprise to be duplicated over and over 
again. 
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ITS RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 





BY THE REV. J. H. DE FOREST. 


As regards Christianity in Japan, there is a growing 
evidence that it has actually touched the national life in 
many ways, and is modifying the ethical thinking of the 
people far beyond the bounds of the churches and the 
immediate influence of the missionaries. Many careful 
observers now assert that Christianity has revived both 
Buddhism and Shinto, and has given them a new and 
higher life hitherto unknown, especially in the line of 
philanthropic labors. The splendid work of the Red 
Cross Society has brought the idea of The Cross in some 
sense before the nation that for centuries has regarded 
trampling on the cross as a truly patriotic if not moral act. 
It was feared that the war would sadly interfere with 
the extension of Christian activity and turn the thoughts 
of the people far from religion, But a most unexpected 
revolution of sentiment has occurred in the military de- 
partment, where there has been positive hostility to 
Christianity as being destructive of loyalty to the Em- 
peror. But the stirring patriotism and sacrifices of 
Christians, the effective work of Christian nurses, the 
fidelity and courage of Caristian soldiers, the enthusiastic 
loyalty of the Christian orphans, are some of the causes 
that have freed Christianity from the charge of lack of 
loyalty. To such an extent has this old dislike broken 
down that the whole army has been thrown open to 
Christian influences. Parts of Bibles have been freely 
distributed in the field and in the barracks, the Gospels 
being printed in booklets no larger than a small box of 
matches. Christian workers were also admitted to the 
front on the basis of war correspondents. What the re- 
sults of this will be it is too soon to predict. There are 
yet haters of the Jesus Way among army officers, but 
nevertheless this cessation of positive opposition, and the 
gentlemanly recognition on the part of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army of the work of the Bible Society, 
opens a wholly new chapter in Christian work. If the 
equally influential Eiucational Department would take 
the same open course, opposition by Buddhists, Confu- 
cianists, and Shintoists would lose one-half of its entire 
power. It would not then be impossible that Christianity 
might take on the form called political, in which the 
upper classes would profess it and thus hasten the day 
when Japan would become nominally a Caristian nation. 

The Christian life is seen not so much in large addi- 
tions to the churches, nor in any special activity in cre- 
ating a Christian literature. The little churches of 
Christ in Japan are suffering from the same world- 
causes that affect church attendance in our own land. 
At the same time the growth of the sense of responsibil- 
ity is apparent in the pronounced missionary spirit. 
From the beginning of the war leading Christians saw 
that they must plan for the spiritual regeneration of 
Korea as the Government was doing for its political re- 
generation. Nothing but the actual financial inability 
of the Christians prevents them from large plans in edu- 
cating Korean youths on Caristian principles. A Chris- 
tian colony for Formosa is also talked of, and is said to 
be encouraged by high officials. The prevailing idea of 
the method of Christianizing outside lands is by self- 
suppor.iag Christian colonies rather than by imitating 
our expensive methods of sending evangelists and edu- 
cators. 

Difficulties continue between the independent church- 
es and foreign missionaries. These have resulted in 
sending, at mission request, a deputation of four mem- 
bers from the American Board, to consult freely with 
the mission and with native Christians concerning meth- 
ods of-work, readjustment, and continuation of the mis- 
sion. There is no doubt but that the Japanese Chris- 
tians, leaders and all, as a body, strongly desire the con- 
tinuation of missionaries. In case more are to be sent 
out, the prevailing criticism would point to the selection 
of persons especially fitted in scholarship, full of aggres- 
sive zeal, and of broad sympathies. 

Bearing on recent Christian influences, it is well to 
note the presence in Japan of such men as the Hon. J. 
W. Foster and Dr. B. G. Northrop. The former, in 
spite of his having been the adviser of Viceroy Li, was 
welcomed by leading citizens of Tokio a3 a friend of the 
East whose righteous counsels had been for the benefit of 
Japan as well as of China. In his reply to the welcome 
of his hosts he said : 


“The Great Teacher, whose precepts we in America so 
imperfectly obey, tells us that peacemakers are blessed.” 

Dr. Northrop was received with great enthusiasm by 
many of the highest officials of the Empire for his inter- 
est in the education of Japanese youths and for his serv- 
ices in securing the return of the Shimonoseki indem- 
nity. Marquis Saionji, Minister of Education, presided 
at one dinner ; and Dr. Northrop, replying to the hearty 
welcome, said : 


“Among the many agencies favoring the return of the 
indemnity, it is simple justice, to acknowledge the great 
influence of the religious press and of the Christian minis- 
ters who co-operated so efficiently to arouse the conscience 
of the American people on the subject.” 

He delivered some forty lectures in various places, 
one on ‘The Bible as a Classic” which was requested 
for translation and publication. In such ways men of 
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name and of marked Christian character are no small 
addition to;the manifold missionary influences that enter 
Japan, 

As the missionary question is one that has now a rec- 
ognized place in literature of every kind, I will close 
with a quotation from Colonel Cockerill in the New York 
Herald. Altho he does not altogether approve of all 
that missionaries do, and freely gives the wholesale crit- 


icisms of missionaries prevalent in the open ports, he 
adds : 


“The missionaries certainly do great good here. Their 
schools are excellent, their orphans’ homes, benevolent in- 
stitutions and missions are well maintained, and they 
greatly aid the spread of foreign influence. Wherever they 
are established they introduce languages, order, temper- 
ance, cleanliness, and an aspiration for better things. . . . 
On the whole they are grandly useful to the cause of that 
civilization which we all maintain is destined to encircle 
the globe.” 

SENDAI, JAPAN. 


a 
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PROHIBITION IN GEORGIA. 


BY THE REV. CRAWFORD JACKSON, 








THE cynosure in Church and temperance circles for 
some months has been the Anti-Barroom B11 before the 
Legislature just closed. It has also been the center of 
attention for divers degenerates, including saloonists, 
demagogs, purchasable papers and such agencies. The 
bill provided for the suppression of every barroom in the 
State, and the establishment of liquor dispensaries in the 
different counties where the traffic is now licensed. But 
such dispensaries, with the strictest regulations, were to 
be left entirely with these counties. The same measure 
was introduced in the Legislature prior to the last; but 
action was not taken. ,This time, with a larger ‘‘ corrup- 
tion fund” and more strenuous efforts on the part of its 
enemies, the bill received in the House 75 votes for and 
62 against—failing of passage and not reaching the 
Senate, because it lacked the constitutional majority (88) 
of the members elected. Thirty-eight members did not 
vote. The ‘‘ dodgers” will reap what they have sown, 
It is due several absentees to say that they left the House 
for a short time, intending to return and vote for the 
measure, but were too late. The ballot was taken in the 
afternoon, near the final adjournment—the result of the 
wiliest possible maneuvering. 

But a similar measure is destined to pass. Whatever 
the political make-up of the next Legislature—and this 
movement is non-political—the friends of temperance 
will see to it that the right men are elected. An over- 
whelming majority of Georgia’s voters favor prohibition. 
Ninety-three of the 137 counties are already “‘ dry.” A 
member of this Legislature and a member of my church, 
the Hon. A. G. McCurry, offered an amendment to the 
bill, that after its passage it be submitted to the people 
of the State for ratification. It is sufficient to say that 
by our voters and lawmakers, by our wives, sisters, 
mothers and minors Georgia will soon be a Prohi ition 
State. And as another has said: ‘‘ If the liquor men are 
as shrewd as they have the reputation for being, they 
will begin to withdraw their business from this common- 
wealth. 

HARTWELL, Ga. 
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THE MALAY ON PICNIC. 


BY THE REV. D. D. MOORE, A.M., 
MEMBER ROYAL AsiaTIC SoCIETY, MALAYSIA. 


THE Malay, despite his color, is like the lily of the 
valley. He toils not, neither does he spin. Idle medita- 
tion is his favorite occupation. Dearly he loves to squat 
beside the sounding sea and watch the waves tossing in 
over the golden sands of the Chersonese. He does not 
object to holding a fishing pole in rest, and so, perchance, 
if it pleases Tuhan Allah to give luck, illustrate his 
faithful ruminations upon the Providence of God by 
landing for supper a fine fat turbot or sembilan. How- 
ever, he prefers to stick the pole into the sand and 
wait tos-c it bend beneath a fishy weight rather than 
to take the trouble of holding itin hand. That might 
tire his arm. 

There is, nevertheless, one thing that the Malay may 
be persuaded to wake up to, and that is a picnic. He 
enters into that even with the zest of a New England 
townsman. And he makes, too,a much more pictur- 
esque thing of it. But everything in nature and in life 
is picturesque in Malaysia. Life isso short and beauty 
especially is so evanescent, and the life of nature about 
keeps so lovely in the face of enormous and incessant 
decay and death, that it is not surprising to see the 
native peoples trying to and succeeding in keeping in 
harmony with their environment. A Europeanized 
native is one of the most hideous objects to be met with 
in the Orient. The early missionaries who started such 
an anomaly were Philistines in taste. 

Of all picturesque sights a Malay picnic is one of the 
prettiest. With the first dawn of morning the start is 
made. Nothing as yet can be seen distinctly. A few 
saffron arrows of light are thrown up in the eastern 
horizon, and distant mountain heads begin to glow. 
Simultaneously a stir arises in the village, and gaping 
villagers of all ages begin to issue out from their grace- 
ful atap houses and make toward the place of rendez- 
vous. By the time the party has gathered, some twenty 
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minutes, the horizon seems to explode, a wide rush of 
orange light spreads near and far, and the great hot sun 
comes up, panting. Then follows the most delicious 
hour of the day. A hundred hues of green are brought 
out into shining relief, every dewy leaf becomes a prism 
in which rainbows float. The jungle life awakens into 
its morning psalm, brilliant birds twitter and coo together 
seeking the early bug, gorgeous butterflies come forth to 
dry their spangled wings on leafy shrubs, while far 
in the jungle often the hoarse, guttural, fearsome growl 
of the Malayan tiger sounds bass to the chorus. 

The picnickers are now under way, before them is a 
march of six or seven miles through virgin jungle and 
open spaces of country. That will consume some two 
or three hours. Some of the females are mounted upon 
elephants—if there are any well-to-do families in the vil- 
lage. They sit very gracefully on their lofty mounts, 
and enjoy the ride, if we may judge from their faces 
and frequent peals of laughter. Most of the party is 
afoot. They are in holiday costume. A finely woven 
sarong of cotton or silk forms the lower garment of 
men and women alike. The sarong is many-hued, and 
the most graceful of garments. Itconsists of a piece of 
material of suitable length sewn together at the side, both 
ends being open. The upper end, in wearing, is tucked 
neatly and tightly together with the hand, and held se- 
curely around the waist by a belt. Sometimes these 
krosangs, or belts are richly jeweled and worth as much 
as two thousand silver dollars. But we shall not see that 
sort at a picoic. The upper garment of men and women 
alike is a cloth or cotton jacket (kabaia). Instead of 
buttons the women use for fastenings a number of gold 
or silver brooches, The men largeiy affect brass buttons. 
Over this jacket the females wear another sarong, which 
is made to meet over the head, and serves the damsel as 
a shade, and when she pleases as a veil. The feet of all 
are protected by a kind of wooden sandal. All these 
garments are loose, are a poem for harmony of colors, 
and there is no fold that does violence to beauty and 
grace. This is a poor enough picture of our picnic party, 
our seventy or a hundred Malay men, women, boys and 
girls passing, joking and laughing, along their pleasure 
way. The braves carry some spears and parangs, in 
case a tigeror leopard molest ; the fair bear along a little 
rice and curry spice. The bulk of provisions they trust 
Tuhan Allah to provide at the picnic ground. ‘ How 
very nice,” I hear the gentle lady reader say. ‘‘ Why, 
preparation of meats and pies and confections, you know, 
is such a bother.” 

Our outing party now feel they have gone far enough, 
and they may halt, no matter just where, for every- 
where is lovely, so long as they are in_ the 
vicinity of a mountain and its water pools. 
So a pool is chosen as one likely to contain 
in its black depths a sufficiency of good, fat 
fish. The men at once prepare to dynamite this pool, 
or else throw the fish-paralyzing tuba roct into the 
water. Then twenty men leap into the pool, while a 
number of women are stationed at theshallow and lower 
end to catch the escaping finny tribe. Ah, no big fish 
are caught! Taoey must be lying dead or benumbed at 
the bottom of the pool. And now the boldest swimmers 
dive in and far down. They search the bottom, they 
even thrust their hands into the water-filled caves of 
the rocky sides. One by one the divers come panting 
up. Some of them grasp in each hand a great, shining, 
silvery fish. Whatluck! Twofish at a time, each ten 
or fifteen pounders. Then the stolid Malay relaxes, he 
shouts, he praises Allah, and the whole camp becomes a 
scene of rejoicing, as the spoil is flung alive into the pot 
of already boiling water, or squirms grilling, roasting, 
frying, on ground fires kindled by boys and girls asthe 
prey was being taken. Rice is’also prepared, and before 
long the whole party is seated around the green 
banquet board, enjoying fish as you like it, and curry 
and rice such as only the Malay housewife can con- 
coct. The joysome meal finished, the party betakes itself 
to smoking, chewing betel and telling stories, under all 
of which influences it is not surprising that the next 
scene is a general siesta, which lasts till about three 
o’clock, when the old man of the party wisely observes 
it is getting late, and it is time to be starting back. 
Night must not overtake them, or they may meet Stripes 
or Spots out also for a picnic, and vastly preferring 
fresh meat to fish. So elephants are brought up and the 
panniers are loaded with the hard jungle fruit that 
abounds on multitudes of creeping plants on every side. 
Every one knows the meaning of this nut-like fruit, tho 
every one pretends not to, crying: ‘‘ Apa guna ; ta bulih 
makan itu” (‘*What’s the good of that; can’t eat 
that”). 

Looking closely now you notice that two men sit in 
front, and two women behind on each elephant, and 
that their umbrellas appear to have a tendency to get 
open even in the green shade of the twilight-lit forest. 
The first two or three elephants move rapidly off, and 
turning a corner suddenly disappear. Tnese are the 
leaders, and alJ must follow in single file. Now the next 
following elephant comes to the corner round which we 
saw the last sight of the first, and as he turns it he and 
his riders are greeted with a perfect shower of missiles 
(that mysterious jungle fruit) from the riders of the first 
section of elephants. These waited slyly at the corner 
to surprise the ones upcoming behind. The attack is 
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returned with interest, soon the battle waxes hot. It is 
waged along the whole path through the forest. The 
unmounted join in the fray. Every one tries to lay an 
ambuscade for the other. Loud is the uproar between 
attacking and defending parties. At last the tangled 
way is cleared, and as all come out upon the open, there 
is a succession of wild charges which bring every one 
into the fray. This lasts till the amusement or ammuni- 
tion is exhausted, when there is nothing more to do but 
count the damages, which usually amount to far less 
than those of a football match—a lot of broken um- 
brellas, some few bloodstains, and a great deal of good- 
humor. So the simple, happy crowd while away the 
time, scare away any possibly lurking tiger, and find 
themselves home ere the lengthening shadows of even- 
ing suddenly contract, and the sun in an instant sets in 
total darkness. Then throughout the village is heard 
the universal splashing of water. Each household is 
taking its evening pour-bath in its roofless bathing shed 
of atap, tho the pity is the Malay does not appreciate 
soap. The evening meal is dispatched, ani the perfect 
quiet of tired slumber rests upon the easy-hearted com- 
munity, till the shadows break once more and they 
awake to bless the good Allah who has given to them 
another day, which will be to them as free-hearted as 
yesterday. 

The Malay can stand any number of picnics, so he will 
not in the least grumble to-day again—we ask him to 
show us a meng-lunchor. This is another form of open- 
air outing, and one very popular, so much so that given 
any fine afternoon and you drive to the place you will 
find a meng-lunchor in full blast. You will see a crowd 
of ove or two hundred Malay men, women and children 
thoroughly enjoying themselves. We pass for some 
miles through a grassy jungle path, and come out sud- 
denly upon the foot of a spur of hills, where a clear 
mountain cascade leaps forth to meet and fertilize the 
plain. Making our way through the waving grass we 
shall keep an open eye, for the angry cobra likes to lie 
along here. I have never yet, however, met with but 
one who lingered with an evident inclination to fight. 
They will generally run, with that too-much-for-one way 
the ancient naturalist Agur took note of in his day. 
Safely out of the grass, our guide takes us aclimb of 
about two hundred feet, when we reach a great granite 
rock, lying as it were in the midst of the bed of the 
stream. Ina freshet, after a heavy rain, this rock would 
be quite covered, but now the water dashes around its 
sides down into pools below. Butover the surfaceof the 
inclined bed of rock only a small quantity of water flows, 
and to a depth of merely a few inches, It is an inclined 
rocky plain of about forty-five degrees, over which the 
water flows steadily. At the base of the inclination 
there is abroad pool] four or five feet indepth. On either 
side the rock is inclosed with the usual luxuriant border- 
ing of hill greenery. It makes a pretty picture, and 
with the sky glaring above suggests rest and coolness. 
No one can understand the poetical expression, *‘ As the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land,” who has not 
crept from a sun scorching his very marrow into sucha 
rocky shade as described above. The effect of the picture 
is not lessened but hightened by all these nut colored 
people, grouped about with their gay colors in artistic 
confusion. 

As wearrive upon the scene the work of cooking is in 
full operation. This is always the first thing. A picnic, 
a birth, a funeral, a marriage, all things must be prefaced 
with cooking and eating. Before this important func- 
tion is well over a crowd of impatient boys who can’t 
wait any longer are making up along the steep, slippery 
incline on the faceof the rock, They go to the very top, 
sit down in the shallow water with feet straight out in 
front, and hands on either side for guidance, and im- 
mediately begin to slide down the sixty feet of hight, 
gaining great velocity before they have gone halfway, 
and wher they reach the bottom plumping into it like a 
pudding intoachaldron. They succeed each other in a 
constant stream, those behind coming smack on top of 
those who preceded them. Soon the men and women 
join in the sport and the fun becomes uproarious. Oaly 
halfway at first go the more timid girls, but soon grow 
bolder in the excitement and begin at the very top. The 
damsels love to go down in pairs and in fours abreast, 
clasping each others’ waists or hands. Racesare started ; 
off they speed with much mirth, and some sbrieks (the 
Oriental girl shrieks exactly the same and for the same 
causes as the Occidental girl) until they dash wildly all 
in a heap into the pool beneath, which is now filled 
with a mass of struggling, screaming young folks. J 
have never tried this game, but it is easy to see, if one 
understands the play, the slide is a graceful descent, a 
thing of beauty, but if not, if you don’t sit erect, and 
hold the feet properly, and steer with skill, the descent 
will not be that of the graceful ship who “felt the 
thrill of life along keel,” but a wild tumble, and a 
finsl plunge in which Dignity herself would be undig- 
nified. 

In the sweltering East one looks with a peculiar feel- 
ing of longing and home-sickness upon the merry meng- 
lunchor. Why, because you see it is our own toboggan 
slide of the North, the very same fashion in which we 
used to skim down the dear old Canadian hills, the very 
same exhilarating exercise, the very same outrageous 
tumbles, only we used to take them into a freezing 
snowbank, while this is into a sort of natural Turkish 
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bath. Only here seems to be no toboggan; yet, if you 
look closely, you will see that the men carry up a bit of 
thick plantain fiber, which they subtly use as a sort of 
toboggan. But the women do not seem to need any such 
protection, probably because they are usually quite 
plump specimens of humanity. 

After the sport is over an hour is spent in refreshments 
of curry and rice, followed by the inevitable whiff of 
tobacco, and then the weary, tho still picturesque pro- 
cession, wends its way home through the rapidly grow- 
ing shadows. 

Much has been written of the ‘‘ Malay on Amuck.” 
The “‘ Malay on Picnic” is a much more agreeable por- 
trait, and he deserves to have it exhibited. 

AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 





SENATOR PEFFER is the mildest-mannered man in the 
Senate. No other Senator is possessed of such unobtru- 
sive tenacity of purpose as this Kansas Populist. He 
has, also, the courage of conviction, and never goes a 
long way round to get at things, but makes a short cut 
and calls a spade a spade. On the first day of the 
session Senator Peffer introduced a bill providing for the 
‘* proper disposition ” of Senators who die while Congress 
is ia session—in other words, statesmen who fall at the 
post of duty. The outlook for Mr. Peffer’s good in- 
tentions was not promising. Apparently, the bill re- 
ceived no attention, beyond a broad and very general 
smile of amusement—in effect, the cold shoulder of dis- 
couragement. A man of less sanguine temperament 
would have given it up, gone his way, and let the dead 
bury their dead. Notso Senator Peffer. I do not pre- 
tend to say how he managed it, but manage it he did— 
probably by strategy, the Populistic weapon; and a 
formidable weapon it is bound to be, too, as both Re- 
publicans and Democrats already realize. Under less 
clever tactics such a bill, in its very nature, must have 
been buried at the bottom of the calendar, below the 
possibility of resurrection. But Senator Peffer led the 
calendar with his bill, actually got it at the top, before 
the Senate was aware of what he was about. 

And then?—well, every day for four consecutive 
weeks, when the clock struck two, the Vice President, 
rising with a gravity becoming the situation, would tap 
his gavel solemnly and say: ‘*‘The hour of two o’clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business ; the Clerk will read.” Here the Clerk, 
also with a gravity becoming the situation and a very loud 
voice, would read: ‘‘ A bill to provide for the proper dis- 
position of the remains of Senators and Representatives 
who die while Congress is in session.” Is it any wonder 
that, after four weeks of this unfinished business, the 
Senate had ceased to smile? Is it any wonder that the 
sudden drop to a funereal temperature was as complete 
as even the Kansas Senator could hope for or desire? 

The Congressional funeral at Government expense has 
reached a point far beyond the decent observance of 
propriety and respect due the memory of departed 
statesman ; this is better known in Congress than out. 
While every Senator would admit, and deprecate the 
fact, few have the courage to rise in the Senate and 
speak the truth. On the contrary, they put the subject 
behind them, on the ground that the truth is not to be 
spoken at all times, which, in the matter of Congres- 
sional funerals, means at no time. 

If any man in the Senate is well equipped naturally 
and otherwise to lead a crusade against the Congressional 
funeral system, that man is Senator Peffer. He is abso- 
lutely unconscious of the ludicrous side, and goes at the 
reform just as he would grapple with any other evil 
growing out of the dishonest use of public funds. No 
man is more careful in the handling of facts and figures, 
no man more thorough in his work, going down to what 
miners call the ‘‘bed rock” of things. Senator Peffer 
has investigated the Congressional funeral system from 
beginning to end, dating back to the first ‘‘ Senatorial 
funeral,” which cost the Government the trifling sum of 
four dollars and forty-nine cents, and coming down to the 
last one—the most recent funeral festivity—which cost 
the Government the munificent sum of $21,322. The 
first was a near-by ceremony in the early days when 
funerals were neither fashionable nor festive, and when, 
doubtless, relatives and neighbors were permitted to say 
a word or two about it. The last was a special palace- 
car procession across the continent, by Congressional 
authority, which put the departed statesman in the 
‘*hands of his friends,” and extended to his family the 
privilege of being invited guests. The difference, tho 
appalling ir the mercenary view of dollars and cents, is 
readily accounted for if one takes into consideration the 
growth of the country, with its rapid pace of social and 
political life. Senator Peiffer, however, does not regard 
this as an argument favorable to the continued pace 
of Congressional funerals. Besides, to be exact, only 
the forty-nine cents of the bill for the first 
‘Senatorial funeral” was allowed, and that was for 
crackers and cheese. The Senator did not bring out the 
fact that it was the origin of the term ‘‘ cheese-paring 
economy,” which has followed Congress to this day. 
Crackers and cheese, especially forty-nine cents’ worth, 
could properly get in under the head of necessaries ; 
whereas the modern palace car with its wine-stocked 
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buffet, no less expensive floral outfit, and best quality of 
committee mourning crape must be admitted as luxuries. 
In pursuing his investigations further, Senator Peffer 
finds the total number of Senators disposed of at Gov- 
ernment expense to be one hundred and seven, and on 
this number strikes the average cost of $4,542, which 
he declares is considerably above the average value of an 
American farm. It appears, also, that the Congressional 
funeral gauges a departed statesman somewhat as he may 
be rated in life—accotding to his wealth, or lack of it. 
Senator Peffer's statistics prove that the funeral of a rich 
Senator costs the Government very considerably more 
than the funeral of a poor Senator who had little above 
his salary. So it will be seen altogether that the Kansas 
Senator has unearthed a condition of affairs sufficiently 
grave to arrest the attention of thoughtful statesmen, 
not tosay the more thoughtful taxpayers, throughout 
the country. What would seem to be the hopeless fea- 
ture is that of the one hundred and seven Senatorial 
funerals, the last thirteen have cost the Government 
more than all the rest. This revelation disclosed the 
pace at which comparatively recent obsequies have been 
going and convinced the Senator that the Congressional 
funeral system had come to be seriously abused. He 
objects to the Treasury of the United States as a ‘‘ sub- 
ject of common plunder for those who choose to prey 
upon it.” He thinks the best way ‘“‘to get rid of the 
odium of such a custom is to stop it.” Many people are 
in full accord with the Populist Senator on this question, 
if no other. But how can the Congressional funeral be 
outlawed except by Congress itself? If a Senator is not 
going to turn his back on his own funeral, all the tax- 
payers in the country cannot frown down the wasteful 
and unwarranted extravagance ; and public sentiment is 
of no avail against the abuse of a system whose utter 
disregard of the proprieties turns the Congressional 
funeral into a festive eat, drink and be merry junket. 

This brings to mind a kindred topic, in connection 
with moving day in the Senate. Unlike the annual May- 
day affair, moving day in the Senate occurs only with 
reorganization, when the control of committees passes 
from one party to the other. Under the recent organi- 
zation, the Democrats moved out, and the Republicans, 
with the assistance of the Populists, moved in. Aside 
from the shifting of books and papers, and bringing in 
new clerks, there is no marked change in the commit- 
tee rooms. They retain from one régime to another 
the same comforts and characteristics, and, in a way, 
are luxurious workshops. The most striking feature, 
to plain people who look upon national lawmakers 
with respectful awe, is- the committee room side- 
board. It is to the sideboard, or on occasion, buffet, 
that I desire to call attention. Tho all committee 
rooms are not thus adorned, few committee rooms are 
complete without the sideboard. It is not simply an 
ornamental piece of furniture, but a sideboard well sup- 
plied with the choicest wines and liquors, at Government 
expense. There are no party lines drawn at the com- 
mittee-room sideboard, nothing partisan about it. Pro- 
hibition does not prohibit any statesman from enjoy ing 
the privileges of the sideboard. It is quite true, that 
that there are total abstinence men in Congress and men 
less radical, tho strictly temperate; but they are no 
drawback to the free use of wines in committee rooms, 
paid for by the Government—and more is the pity. I 
do not speak from idle rumor. 

Were it not for the work accomplished by the House 
of Representatives, Congress would better have taken 
the usual holiday recess. The Senate did nothing after 
passing the Venezuelan Commission bill, which it was 
determined to amend, and over which it talked and 
talked, then passed just as it came from the House. 
The House “ rushed” the bill through, but the end justi- 
fied the means, by serving a purpose of the Administra- 
tion effectually, in convincing Great Britain that the 
United States was equal to the occasion, and that the 
American people, if necessary, would stand together as 
oneman, The reaction is already apparent on the other 
side. The British Government is going slow, but in the 
right direction, and the American Commission will do 
the rest. 

It may have no great significance, but it is amusing, 
that the British press should demonstrate its anxiety by 
sending over special commissioners to smooth the ruf- 
fled plumage of the American Eagle, and at the same 
assure Britains generally, that the Venezuelan message 
meant nothing at all, or rather, that it said one thing 
and meant another of totally opposite intention. With- 
out doubt, the special commissioner of the London 
Chronicle, Henry W. Norman, intends to do his work 
from a fair and just point of view. But does Mr. Nor- 
man, as a matter of fact, say one thing and mean 
another? Is this the way he enlightens the British peo- 
ple, and, I may add, American people too? for 
he has enlightened the latter on a number 
of things, of which hitherto they have been 
in blissful ignorance. Nobody finds fault with the 
special commissioner of the London Chronicle 
for obtaining news which the American special corre- 
spondent cannot possibly obtain. Washington, of all 
cities in this new land, is the most free-for-all news 
market, with unlimited encouragement to the versatile, 
imaginative, not to say inventive mind, And nobody 
finds fault with the special commissioner if he gets in 
closer touch with the Administration, as his dispatches 
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indicate, than the American special correspondent is 
permitted to do, or ventures to undertake on his own 
hook. All this is very well for news, having as the 
motive the enlightenment of the British people, and 
the special commissioner’s dispassionate style is com- 
mendable. But when, in a long story, he quotes 
Members of the Cabinet as repudiating the Venezue- 
lan message, and strengthens the story with the 
astonishing information, to the effect that nothing was 
further from the President’s mind than an intimation of 
the possibility of war, it looks very much as if some- 
body had trifled with Mr. Norman’s credulity, and the 
serious phase of his dispatches becomes ludicrous. The 
special commissioner tells the British people, ‘ it is quite 
certain that neither President Cleveland nor Mr. Olney 
consider themselves to be thrcatening England.” What 
is it the President of the Unite 1 States and the Secretary 
of State consider themselves to be doing? Perpetrating 
a little jest? However, the special commissioner of the 
London Chronicle knows the British mind, and if the 
enlightenment of the British mind is at stake, Mr. Norman 
may be pardoned much in the use of heroic methods. 

The flurry of war talk was a good thing in the long 
run. It cleared the atmosphere, and brought out con- 
servative thinkers to active interest in the welfare of 
the two nations. There is a suspicion that the Senate, 
under the guise of being a wise and deliberate body, is 
capricious and a bit garrulous. It would have shown 
its wisdom by not helping on the war talk. In this par- 
ticular the House rose superior to the situation, and, by 
the sacrifice of self-denial, made its action speak louder 
than words. Nobody will ever know what such self- 
denial cost the House, which enjoys nothing so much as 
the sound of its own voice in the glory of speechmaking. 
The possible prospect of war with Great Britain had a 
strange hold on the Senate, even on the Senators who took 
no part in the debate. I asked a New England Senator, 
one of the cool-headed men, about the recognition of 
Cuba, if it were not high time to do something there. 

‘** Yes,” he replied ; ‘‘ we ought to recognize Cuba. But 
Cuba will have to wait a while. We cannot have a war 
with Spain and Great Britain on our hands at the same 
time.” 

‘‘What do you mean by war with Great Britain?” I 
asked. ‘‘Surely there is no possible chance of war with 
Great Britain at this time.” 

‘“‘Oh yes, there is,” he answered quickly. ‘‘ War with 
Great Britain is not only possible but probable. Lord 
Salisbury’s reply is a refusal.” 

This conversation was during the early part of the 
President’s duck-shooting absence, and quite ten days 
before the Venezuelan message, revealing Lord Salis- 
bury’s reply, was sent to Congress. But the situation 
was so well known to certain Senators, in advance of the 
message, that even then the war spirit was abroad in the 
Senate, 

The Revenue and Bond bills, passed without delay by 
the House as emergency measures, made slow progress 
inthe Senate. Free silver is the specter at every turn, 
and, like Banquo’s ghost, will not down. It is the power 
behind the throne of the Finance Committee, the free 
silver members, having had their way. The Revenue 
bill, however, is likely to be saved from a free silver 
amendment, as it is regarded safer by many Republicans 
to take what they can get, rather than risk the passage 
of the bill by trying to get what they want. 

The Administration bond call is offset by Senator 
Chandler's Postal Bond bill, which the New Hampshire 
Senator declares is a truly popular loan in the best sense 
of coming within the money possibilities of the people— 
even people of small savings who desire a safe invest- 
ment for one hundred dollars at three per cent. interest. 
Senator Chandler introduced his bill with a running 
speech, witty and full of clever repartee, Senator Hill 
and Senator Allen receiving the full benefit of Mr. 
Chandler’s humorous sarcasm. There was a good deal of 
“ talking back,” and the presiding officer—Senator Har- 
ris—was so much interested that he lost sight of the rule 
making debate out of order, so that the New Hampshire 
Senator, instead of the ‘“‘simple explanation” for the 
understanding of the Senate, made just the speech he 
desired to make. 

According to the unwritten law of etiquet the Secre- 
tary of Staceand Mr, Olney led off the series of dinners 
given by Members of the Cabinet in honor of the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Cleveland. It was a notable dinner party, 
in that it brought together the President, the Ambassa- 
dor of Great Britain and the Secretary of State. There 
18 no reason why a foreign Ambassador or Minister 
should be asked to the ‘‘ Cabinet dinners,” and it is not 
often that they are, tho there is no reason why they 
should not be asked. In the light of recent events to 
include the Ambassader of Great Britain and Lady 
Pauncefote among their guests was, on the part of Mr. 
and Mrs. Olney, both graceful and diplomatic. The 
“ Bellamy-Storer house,” occupied by the Secretary of 
State, is one of the beautiful houses, and the most artistic 
in appointments, probably, of any house in Washington. 
It has individuality, given by Mrs. Storer, herself a true 
artist, under whose personal directions the house was 
Planned and decorated. The uncertainty of political 
tenure is shown by Mr. Storer’s four years in Congress. 
He built this beautiful house, and was but fairly settled 

to enjoy it when he returned to private life, 
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JAPANESE ART AT THE FINE ARTS 
BUILDING. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





THE growing interest in J apanese art will surely be en- 
lightened and strengthened bya choice exhibition at the 
Fine Arts Building, continuing until February 5th, which 
is said by experts to be the most complete exhibition of its 
kind ever given in any'country. Many persons regard the 
admiration of some of our countrymen for the work of art- 
ists of the Sunrise kingdom as a feeble-minded and passing 
craze, having no bearing upon the art, or real affinity for 
the mind, of the Western nations. To such people all 
Japanese paintings and prints look “as like as a flock of 
sheep.” So they@lo; for a sheep has great individuality, 
and the shepherd “calleth his own sheep by name.” If 
any one will embrace the rare opportunity—this chance of 
a lifetime—to see this collection which Mr. W. H. Ketchum, 
a dealer in this city, has arranged from his own extensive 
stock and the private collections of such men as Professor 
Fenellosa, of Boston; Messrs. Samuel Colman, Howard 
Mansfield and George W. Vanderbilt, of New York; and 
Messrs. Frederick W. Gookin, Charles J. Morse and Clar- 
ence Buckingham, of Chicago, he will find it so systemat- 
ically cataloged and described, the importance, connec- 
tions, style and discoveries of each artist so clearly pointed 
out, and, best of all, he will find the color work itself so 
refined and attractive that its educational value can 
scarcely be overestimated. He will discover, moreover, 
that art is one in all times and countries, that the art feel- 
ing of tbe Greek vases and of the Venetian colorists finds 
analogs in the best Japanese art. 

We all know that mere knowledge of correct drawing 
and true color will never make a great artist. Unlessa 
man can use a line not only true but graceful and flowing, 
and use his color masses and spaces so that they will 
‘tell’? in opposition and at a distance, he is not a master. 
The Japanese at the end of the last century had some 
artists whose work is most helpful in these regards. And, 
indeed, the whole evolution of the art of color printing in 
Japan may well be made the basis of art instruction, as it 
is now, in certain classes in connection with Pratt Insti- 
tute under the direction of Professor Fenellosa. In color 
design, simple problems, involving only the opposition of 
black and white, are given, then one or two colors, broken, 
opposed, or covered by black or white. Thus following the 
natural order of the evolution of Japanese color printing, 
In Japan 

“The problem of achieving the widest range of effects with the 
smallest number of color blocks, for the sake of expense, is the 
key to the rapid growth of the artists in power of design. To 
make the same color stand for an entirely different value 
through its juxtaposition with others; through its depth or ex- 
tent or solidity or the sparse distribution of its masses; or again’ 
as an element in a compound color caused by printing one over 
another, was their aim. Until one has examined the finest speci- 
mens of these prints it is impossible to realize what wonderful 
effects may be got by three or four impressions from flat wooden 
blocks.” 

So much has been said to show the great influence which 
Japanese artis having and is destined to have upon our 
painter’s and printer’s crafts, one prominent instance, the 
designing of posters, being already greatly en evidence. 

The present exhibition includes the work of only one of 
the eight or nine schools of the present, or fifth period, of 
Japanese art, each period coinciding with a political epoch. 
lt is the Ukioye (pronounced oo-koo-4) or art evolved by 
artists sprung from the common people, depicting the life 
of the common people, for circulation among the common 
people. At first confined to paintings upon kakemonos, or 
banners, and screens, it soon invented block printing and 
book illustration, and later evolved the single sheet 
‘poster’? or print, which could be pasted on a movable 
partition or firescreen, or be used as a threater handbill. 
These prints, at first colored by hand, were afterward 
tinted by water-color impressions from a series of wooden 
blocks. 

This fifth period, of which the motto in politics and art 
has been Japan for the Japanese, was preceded by a period 
when Chinese influences predominated and Chinese life 
and scenes were depicted. The Ukioye has developed 
within two hundred years, and “is a reflex of the sociolog- 
ical change which took place during the Tokugawa 
political period and brought about the revolution of 768,”? 

All these matters are made clear in the catalog illustrat- 
ing the chronologically arranged exhibition by Professor 
Fenellosa, of the Boston Art Museum, who is the most 
eminent authority upon the subject, having been success- 
ively art professor, Fine Arts Commissioner abroad, and 
Minister of Fine Arts for Japan. 

The first number in the catalog is a two-leaved screen, 
dated about 1630, by Matahei,who was in a sense the found- 
er of thisschool. His pupils produced nothing of impor- 
tance, and then in 1770 appears Monorobu, adesigner of ex- 
traordinary power for woodcuts of Japanese life used for 
illustration, and also a painter like Matahei. The dates of 
the art work of this period are discovered largely through 
the changes of fashion in tying the obi, or sash, and es- 
pecially in the arrangement of the hair, for, contrary to 
the ordinary impression, fashion is as fickle in Japan as in 
Paris. 

Monorobu left four pupils of great ability, one of them 
Chosun, primarily a painter, who used strange foliage 
patterns upon his draperies and left descendants who fore- 
shadowed the gentle delineations of woman of Harunobu. 
The remaining three, Okumura Masanobu, Torii Kiyonobu 
and Torii Kiyomasu, all three primarily illustrators, work- 
ed with undiminished power to the ripe age of something 
over eighty their influence supreme over three genera- 
tions. According to this catalog : 

* Almost from the first a new motive enters into their work 
with the development at Yeddo of the legitimate theater under 
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Japan's first great actor Danjuro (portrayed in one of the paint 
ings of the present exhibition by his friend Kiyonobu as he ap- 
peared upon the boards], of whom the present Danjuro is the 
tenth descendant.” 

Another proof of the stability of Japanese society is the 
fact that color printing for the stage is still largely in the 
hands of the Torii family to-day. Itwas Torii Kiyonobu 
who originated the type of “‘ long faces with hooked noses 
and eyes whose pupils thrown to the corner give the pe- 
culiar look distinctive of the Torii for generations.” 

“It soon appeared that the actor prints were more attractive 
when colored, and by 1712 it is probable that the whole edition 
was touched with color, red lead being the chief pigment—hence 
the name Tau-ye or red-lead painting, soon supplanted by more 
studied and barmonious schemes of color.” - 

It will be remembered that one of the pupils of Monorobu, 
who lived toa great age, was Masanobu. In his latter 
years, probably about 1742, it was he who substituted for 
hand-painted prints, prints in two colors. Professor 
Fenellosa says : 

“ Now the limitation to two colors demanded the finest skill 
and creative resource in their relative distribution. It was a 
decorative problem in simple terms analogots to that of the 
painting on Greek vases, but which has never been worked out 
into as complex and splendid pictorial solution by any European 
race. Hence its unique educational value for art students to-day 
whose power over the bewildering combinations of possible colors 
and masses can be guided only by thorough discipline in arrange- 
ment of the simplest fiat values.” 

When the famous four had all passed away, by the hands 
of their gifted descendants or pupils, the Torii Kiyomitsu 
and Kiyohiro, and Toyonobu and Shigenaga, there were 
still other innovations and improvements to be made: 

“By varying the depth of the color, the degree of moisture 
with which it was applied to the block, the degree of pressure 
and the use of paper of greater or less absorbent quality, it was 
possible to obtain tones so subtle, varying and transparent, that 
no wash of water color laid on with a brush can approach them. 
Instead of soaking into the paper, the color was caught, as it 
were, on the surface fibers only, the whiteness of those below 
shining through and dilating it with light.” 

There is the Kakemonoye to be invented, long and nar- 
row, so that its advertisement may be seen on the pillar of 
the tea house. And so we come to the year 1765, when 
Haranobu, pupil of Shigenaga, takes the great new de- 
parture of tinting, not only the figures, but the whole 
ground to express earth, sky and sea. In Kiyonaga from 
1780-1790 the glories of the school culminated, in breadth, 
grace, rhythm, culor. Utamaro is a genius of the decad- 
ence, remarkable for vigor and skill, lacking in taste and 
selection. In Hokusai, too, whose best work was done 
1800-1820, and who is worshiped now by the French, there is 
“no lack of solid, artistic construction; but in his themes we 
miss some last perfection of fiber, some inner tempering, some 
unfathomable depth, something which in literature constitutes 
the very poetry of poetry. . . . Hokusai’s long life of ninety years 
covers the whole culmination of the Ukioye as well as its fall. 

Born about seven years after the death of the octogenarian 
Okumura Masanobu, it is literally true that the combined lives 
of these men witnessed the total career of the art of printing. 
No artist ever had as many styles as Hokasai.” 

The large eight-paneled screen by him is valued at $5,000. 
Vulgar or otherwise, the figures are superb in sweep of 
brush work, and simplicity of mass. 

It is interesting to see how closely the work of Hokusai 
approaches to that of the modern impressionists. That 
crimson steed reminds us of Besnard, and his emerald 
green and ultramarine landscapes have not been without 
imitators in France and in our own country. 

Heroshiroi, whose work between 1822-1850 is shown here, 
is held by Professor Fenellosa to be ‘‘unquestionably one of 
the greatest and most original of the world’s landscape 
painters.” 

The writer is painfully conscious that this brief notice 
of the painters of the Okioye in Mr. Ketcham’s collection, 
is full of names in an unknown tongue, and, owing to our 
lack of familiarity with the subject, it may be hard to fol- 
low. If only the reader will go and see the beauty and re- 
finement of it all for himself! 


New Yor«k City, 








Sanitary. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF FATIGUE, AND THE 
DANGER IN EXCESSIVE BICYCLING. 


THE temptations to excessive action on the bicycle in 
fine weather, on a smooth road with no impediments in 
the way, have made it seem that to analyze and point out 
the separate elements of danger would be useful, especially 
so, as that fascination of rapid cycling that the French call 
‘‘the delirium of swiftness,” is, at times, nearly irresisti- 
ble. 

What are the parts called into action? The muscles, 
dominated by the-nerves, and both controlled by the alert 
brain. Without following the microscopical structure of 
the muscles and nerves into the minutiz of the class room, 
it will suffice for our demonstration to say that our mus- 
cles—the primary purpose of which is to move cer- 
tain bony levers—legs, arms, etc.—are made of fibers which 
run lengthwise, but which are also transversely divided 
into parts known as sarcous elements—rectangular in 
shape and about one-eighteen-thousandth of an inch 
square—arranged in such a way as fairly to allow of com- 
parison to a string of beads, but each bead has been com- 
pared to those squares of candy that the children call 
** pillows,” when in a state of contraction ; and to a pillow 
emptied of its stuffing when in repose. The microscopists 
are divided in opinion as to the exact way in which the 
nerves are connected to these separate elements; but all 
agree that there is a nerve-fiber which stands in the rela- 
tion of an indefatigable taskmaster dominating each one, 
and scourging up the muscle to bestir itself and shorten, 
and thus do its appropriate work. 
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In June, 1898, Mr. Michael Foster, the leading physiolog- 
ical writer of Eagland, delivered the Rede lecture before 
the members of the University of Cambridge, on ‘‘ Weari- 
ness,’’ and in his introduction said : 

“TI felt that I ought to choose not an abstruse and novel topic, 
the discussion of which could be interesting only to a few, but 
rather some simple story having a direct bearing on daily life ”; 


and, since the daily life of the land has so largely resolved 
itself into bicycling, we feel that some of his conclusions 
concerning the physical causes of “ that weariness that is 
always making itself felt in human life’’ will not be amiss. 
He began with “‘the weariness that comes from the 
much repetition of a simple movement, as when a man 
moves a weight with a hand,” and he proceeded toanalyze, 
physiologically, such a simple act thus: 


“ Certain events occur in the brain; these give rise to other 
events, to changes which travel along certain bundles of fibers 
called nerves, and so reach certain muscles. Arrived at the 
muscles, these changes in the nerves, which physiologists call 
nervous impulses, induce changes in the muscles, by virtue of 
which these shorten, contract, bring their ends together, and so, 
working upon bony levers, bend the arm or hand, or lift the 
weight. Obviously weariness may intervene in at least three 
ways. The muscles may become weary, the nerves may become 
weary, the brain may become weary ; all or any of the three may 
become weary.” 

By a freshly severed frog’s muscle, and an electrical cur- 
rent, and a screen on which an enlarged picture of his op- 
erations was thrown, just how this weariness comes on, 
was rendered visible to the audience, Mr. Foster promising 
‘that the life by virtue of which this separated muscle is 
still living, is of the same kind as that which it had while 
yet an integral part of the whole living body.”’ It wearies 
the ordinary mind to think of the weeks and months of 
brisk exercise the lecturer’s brain must have been sub- 
jected to, before he could paint such a vivid picture of the 
occult and abstruse process of muscle-building as follows 
here and which it would be an act of vandalism to rob of 
a single word. 

“Observations and reasonings have led physiologists to the 
conclusion that a muscle not only in the body, but also for a 
measurable time out of the body, is continually undergoing 
change of substance; that the complex groupings of atoms, 
molecules, and particles by virtue of which it is alive are con- 
tinually being made, and as continually being unmade; the liv- 
ing, complex muscle is always being built up out of, and always 
breaking down into, simpler substances. Did we possess some 
optic aid which should overcome the grossness of our vision, so 
that we might watch the dance of atoms in this doub!e process 
of making and unmak.ngin the living body, we should see the 
commonplace, lifeless things which are brought by the blood, and 
which we call food, caught up into and made part of the molecu- 
lar whorls of the living muscle, linked together, for a while in 
the intricate figures of the dance of life, giving and taking energy 
as they dance, and then we should see how, loosing hands, they 
slipped back into the blood as dead, inert, used up matter. In 
every tiny block of muscle there is a part which is really alive, 
there are parts which are becoming alive, there are parts which 
have been alive, and are now dying or dead; there is an upward 
rush from the lifeless to the living, a downward rush from the 
living to the dead. This is always going on, whether the muscle 
be quiet and at rest,or whether it be active or moving; some 
of the capital of living material is being spent, changed 
into dead waste, some of the new food is always being 
raised into living capital. But when the muscle is called 
upon to do work, when it is put into movement, the expenditure 
8 quickened, there isarun upon the living capital, the greater 
the more urgent the call for action. Moreover, under ordinary 
circumstances, the capital ix, during the action, spent so quickly 
that it cannot be renewed at the same rate; the movement 
leaves the muscles with an impoverished capital of potential 
stuff, and a period of rest is needed in order that the @ances of 
atoms, of which I just now spoke, may make good the loss of cap- 
ital and restore the muscle to its former power. Herein lies, of 
course, the first factor of weariness ; and you will not have failed 
to observe in this the dominant influence of time.” 

He was referring to a series of experiments that had been 
made in the presence of his audience. 

** Weariness comes to the muscle, not because so much capital 
has been spent, but because it has been spent at too quick a rate, 
it has been spent more quickly than it can be replaced. The very 
occurrence Of weariness is contingent on this common feature 
of the life of the muscle, I may say of life in general, that while 
it is quite easy to quicken the downward steps of expenditure, 
facilis de scensus, it isa much harder task to hasten the upward 
steps of constructive storage. Whether a muscle wearies or not 
with action, and how soon it wearies, will depend not so much 
on how much work it is called upon to do as on whether or no 
the expenditure involved in the work outruns the income.” 


It is very easy to draw the moral of this part of the sub- 
ject. How much reasonable rest does the bicycle record- 
breaker gives his muscles? How much time for recupera- 
tion ? But we have only considered one factor in the prob- 
lem. There are others just as potent, tho not quite so ob- 
vious; and there is accumulated experience to aid in the 
demonstration of the Jatter half of the subject that will be 
treated in a second paper, showing that our plea for mod- 
eration is no chimerical cry of ‘* Wolf! wolf! when there 
is no danger. 








Science. 


Mr. BAILEY reports a series of observations at Are- 
quipa upon the forms of Jupiter’s satellites. The instru- 
ment was the same one with which Mr. W. Pickering, two 
or three years ago, observed certain curious changes in 
their forms; changes which seemed to be regularly peri- 
odic, and apparently indicated that the satellites are not 
solid masses, but clouds of some sort, rotating in a very 
peculiar end-over-end manner. Mr. Bailey on attempting 
to repeat the observations has entirely failed to confirm 
Pickering’s bizarre results. He finds all the satellites per- 
fectly round whenever the seeing is good and the object- 
glass in good adjustment. It is a peculiarly constructed 
lens, fitted for either photographic or visual work by simply 
turning over the crown glass disk. This had to be done 
whenever the instrument was wanted for visual work after 
having been used for photography; and it appears that 
very great pains is needed to put the lens into accurate 
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adjustment in the new position ; otherwise all star disks 
appear slightly elongated. He implies that some {at least 
of the elongations formerly observed were probably due to 
this cause. According to him the atmospheric conditions 
at Arequipa are by no means always so superlative as we 
had been led to suppose; the seeing is described as gener- 
ally “‘ bad” after midnight. 


-.--The upper part of a bird’s bone (tarsometatarsus), 
found in a clay bed of unknown age in Vancouver’s Island, 
has been found by Professor Cope to belong to a bird ap- 
pearing to be allied to the Steganopodes (gannets, cormor- 
ants and pelicans, etc.). This presumed relationship indi- 
cates that it could swim as well as fly. If it could fly, ‘it 
will have been much the largest bird of flight thus far 
known.” 


....A small living South American rodent, not quite as 
big as a rat, has been found to be closely*related to, and a 
surviving representative of, some of the fossil marsupials 
recently described by the Portuguese geologist, Ameghino, 
from the Santa Cruz beds of Patagonia. It is, therefore, 
supposed to belong to a new family, quite distinct from all 
marsupials hitherto known. 


...-A mounted example of the white rhinoceros from 
Zululand has been exhibited in London. Two specimens 
were brought to England two years ago from northern 
Mushonaland. These are the only two localities now 
known for this creature, which formerly abounded in the 
Cape Colony. 


....Ata recent meeting of the Entomological Society, of 
London, Mr. Stevens exhibited two larvz, supposed to be 
those of the death-tick beetle (Anotium), which had been 
damaging oil paintings in his possession. 








School and College. 


Dr. Geass, of Berlin, has computed that the 434 gym- 
nasia or colleges with classical course in Germany, during 
the last three scholastic yeurs, have graduated 19,600 young 
men. Of these the great majority, in fact all but 273, had 
decided as to the future course—4,786, or 24.75 per cent., had 
chosen the profession of the law; 3,429, or 17.74 per cent., 
that of medicine ; 2,290, or 11.9 per cent., that of Catholic 
theology ; 2,140, or 11 per cent. that of Protestant theology ; 
29, Jewish theology; 1,498, or 7.74 per cent., proposed to 
enter the army; 503, or 2.6 per cent., had philology in 
view ; 458 architecture; 433 civil and electrical engineer- 
ing; 275 forestry ; 257 mercantile pursuits; 168 chemistry ; 
167 mining; 158 natural sciences ; 128 agriculture; 119 bank- 
ing ; 21 music; 10sculpture. In ail 73.75 per cent. intended 
to pursue professional studies, and 26.25 per cent. other 
callings. In regard to religious preferences, the data from 
Prussia are fairly representative. Of the 11,171 graduates 
from Prussia, 7,360, or 66 per cent., were Protestant ; 2,303, 
or 26 per cent. were Catholic; 899, or 8 percent., were Jews, 
and only 3 were dissenters. These figures are not in pro- 
portion to the population, which is 644 Protestant, 34.4 
Catholic, and 1.2 Jewish. The plus of the Jewish contin- 
gent is noteworthy. This becomes all the greater when 
we compare the confessional status of the gymnasia gradu- 
ates who actually enter the universites where 755, or 9.4- 
per cent., were Jews in Prussia. Of these 374 were reyis 
tered in the medical faculty and 270in the law. Data hke 
these are drawn upon to bolster up the anti-Semitic cru- 
sades in Germany agaiast the preponderance of Jewish in- 
fluence in the higher walks of life, notably business and 
the learned professions. 





....Barnard College, one of the newest annexes, is pros- 
pering greatly. According to the report of its dean, Miss 
Ewily James Smith, for 1894-’95, Barnard has seventy-two 
undergraduates, including the entering class of twenty- 
six. Under an arrangement with Columbia, ninety-two 
courses in philosophy, psychology, logic, in education and 
in the Oriental, Greek, Latin, English, Roman and Teu 
tonic languages and literature are open to women on the 
same terms as to men. A special arrangement has been 
made by which Barnard pays the salary of two additional 
professors in Columbia’s faculty of political science and 
one in the faculty of pure science. Every hour given by 
them to Columbia is repaid by an hour given to Barnard 
by amember of Columbia’s staff. Of the department of 
pure science Miss Smith says: 

“The difficulties that cluster about, laboratory work have 

given pause to both parties,and even lecture courses without 
laboratory work, such as those in mathematics, are so bound up 
with the others that it has been found impossible to admit our 
students tothem. Inthe case of mathematics, an arrangement 
has been made similar to that with the faculty of political 
science. In natural science we depend partly on the services of 
the Columbia staff and partly on persons independent of Colum- 
bia.” 
Barnard hasestablished twelve scholarships of $150 a year 
for gi: ls from the Brooklyn schools, and four scholarships 
of the same amount for graduate students. Three of the 
former and one of the latter will be awarded this year, and 
the same number in each succeeding year until all are in 
use. 


...- At the opening of the winter term of Colby University, 
January 2d, Pres. Nathaniel Butler, late of the University 
of Chicago, eutered upon his administration as president. 
He succeeds Pres. B. L. Whitman, now of Columbian 
University, Washington. President Butler was given a 
hearty reception by the students, and responded with an 
informal address. Later a reception was tendered him by 
the trustees and faculty; Memorial Hall was tastily deco- 
rated. Five huadred students and invited guests were 
present. Dr. Butler is a Colby graduate, of the class of ’73 
He enters upon his new duties under most favorable 
auspices, and with the confidence of the faculty and 
students in hisability to open up a broad and useful career 
for Colby. 
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Personals. 


HENRY NORMAN, the Washington correspondent of 
the London Duily Chronicle, is the man who has changed 
the English public opinion on the Venezuelan case more 
than any one else, by his digging up, right under the noses 
of the American newspaper men, official documents prov- 
ing thatLordA berdeen officially disclaimed the Schomburgk 
line as the authorative boundary between British Guiana 
and Venezuela, and by his impartial and fearless utter- 
ances asking that England consider the proposition of 
arbitration. Heis a true Englishman, tho his school days 
were spent in Paris and his collegedaysat Harvard. He 
is described as 
“a well-made, nervous, candid man, with the brisk, sympa- 
thetic manner of an American, and the solid, thorough qualities 
of an Englishman ; high forehead, bright brown eyes, strong 
nose and pointed black beard. He speaks six languages, knows 
all countries, has shot tigers in the Malay peninsula, sipped 
coffee with Ferdinand of Bulgaria, has been the cause of diplo- 
matic communications among European Governments, has 
written four famous books, is a sportsman to his finger tips, 
scents a piece of news a mile off, is a Parisian boulevardier one 
month and a desperately honest critic of Japan the next, and is a 
philosopher, courtier, diplomat and journalistic corkscrew by 
turns.” 

This country cannot thank him too much for the work he 
is doing in our behalf. 








.... Honoré Lane, a Frenchman who was captured by the 
Cuban insurgents and was in their camp a week, relates to 
a correspondent of the New York World that Gomez, the 
insurgent leader, admires Napoleon, as Napoleon admired 
Cesar, and that, fearing he may not live long, he means to 
do something to add to his fame before hedies. Lane 
adds: 


“Gomez will not attempt to hold towns. He spoke explicitly 
onthis point. He said it is too dangerous; the Spaniards would 
concentrate on him. On the march he avoids even entering vil- 
lages, because his followers go to the shops and get rum. 

“Gomez is anxious to have the United States declare the in- 
surgents belligerents. He did not appear to understand that no 
power would recognize as real belligerents a roving army that 
scarcely remains inthe same spot more than one night, and is 
engaged in conducting a purely guerrilla warfare.” 


Gomez is quite an old man and is very abstemious in his 
habits, and appears as tireless as the younger men. He isa 
good conversationalist and discusses a wide range of sub- 
jects Itis said the country people generally are friendly 
to him. 








Biblical Research. 


THE why and wherefore of the bilingual character of the 
Book of Daniel is now being sought after in the critical 
composition of the book. Kénig, too, the most conserva- 
tive of recent writers, in his Linleitung regards the present 
Book of Daniel asindeed the work of one author, but that its 
parts were prepared at different times, namely chapters 1-7, 
as written shortly after 168, aud then later as matters pro- 
gressed, chapters 8-12, either in the beginning of 164 or as 
early as 165. This latter date is based upon the interpreta- 
tion of 8: 14 as referring to the future. This is thought to 
explain the fact that certain portions are written in Ara- 
maic. Ryssel, for instauce, says that a Jewish author first 
wrote chapters 1-10 and did so in the Aramaic as the cur- 
rent language of the times, intending that his book should 
circulate in the narrower circles of his compatriots. But 
when the course of events immediately following upon the 
desertion of Jehovah by the people showed that he had 
written the truth, and when he saw in the wonderful 
success of the uprising against Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the fulfilment of the hopes spoken in 2: 44 8q. 
and 7: 26 sq., and as his book as a consequence 
began to gain in acceptance among his people, he 
not only determined to expand the writing on the basis of 
more recent events, but also to make it more acceptable by 
changing the language from the conventional Aramaic to 
the more sacred tongue of the canonical writings of the 
Old Testament. In accordance with these ideas he wrote 
the second part, chapters 8-12, in Hebrew, and began also 
to translate the greater portion of the first parts into He- 
brew; but at 2:4 ceased this undertaking because it 
seemed to him a suitable place for doing so, as the Aramaic 
would answer his purpose best in the following sections. 
The process here adopted would thus be analogous to that 
of Ezra, 4: 6,7, which the chronicler translated from the 
Aramaic, in order toform the transition from the He- 
brew, both Aramaic portions following directly. Again, 
the fact that the author of Daniel, in chapter 3, does not 
again take up his writing in Hebrew finds a parallel in 
this that in the book of Ezra the Aramaic does not come 
to an end with the Aramaic sources, which here has even 
led to the translation of an originally Hebrew section into 
Aramaic (viz.,5: 1-6: 15, with the exception of 6: 14D), 
and to the addition of Aramaic sentences forming the 
transition from the hand of the chronicler (cf. 4: 24, and 6: 
16-18.) 


....In a series of studies on Ezekiel (Ezekiel-studien) 
Professor Miiller, the well-known Vienna Orientalist, pro- 
poses some novel solutions for problems suggested by this 
enigmatical book. A close comparison of chapter 1-3, 
and 8-11, and also 41: 1, 2; 43, 1-6, leads him to conclude 
that the vision of the throne chariot is not, as is proposed 
by naturalizing interpreters, based upon an idea of “& 
mountain of tLe gods” in the North, but the conception 
of God as seated upon a throne is based on 1 Kings 22: 
9, 10, where he thinks Jehovah is for the first time pic- 
tured as sitting on a throne. (Cf. however, Ex. 15:18: 
1Sam. 8,7.) In regard to Ez. 3: 6b, a difficult passage, he 
proposes a new reading, translating the passage in this 
way : “If I had not sent thee to them [the house of Israel], 
they would have obeyed thee.” A further study treats of 
Ezekiel’s idea of divine retribution, based chiefly on 3: 
16 sq. 18: 3, 4; 33:1 sq. : 
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asic. 


THE week brought an important concert reappearance, 
after many years, on the part of a European artist of the 
highest repute—Mr. Emile Sauret, the violinist. In 
opera came what shall be recorded as a local premiére, 
tho one unfortunately incomplete—the Metropolitan’s 
first performance, in part, of ‘‘The Pearl Fishers,” of 
Georges Bizet. In the German series of the same house’s 
representations, “‘The Valkyr” was sung with some ad- 
mirable work on the part of the principals, Miss Marie 
Brema, Miss Beeth, Mr. Adolf Walnoefer and Mr. Kaschs- 
mann, respectively as Britnnhilde, Sieglinde, Siegmund 
and Wotan. Mr. Victor Maurel, the French barytone, was 
heard in asecond recital of French lyrics. The Harlem 
Choral Association and the North New York Choral So- 
ciety sang ‘Toe Messiah” at Caraegie Hall, a perform- 
ance chiefly to be noted, because Mme. Helene Hastreiter, 
the contralto, came again before our public for the first 
time since her reputation in this country was made firm 
by appearances with the industrious but unlamented 
*« American Opera Company.” The Sudden death of Mr. 
Joseph Mosenthal, well known in connection with the 
Philharmonic Society, with the Mendelssohn Glee Club, and 
as an organist, violinist and instractor, occurred. Also, 
appeared the announcement, as the week closed, that the 
Seidl Society, of Brooklyn, in consequence of the situation 
in which it feels itself placed by Mr. Anton Saidl’s with- 
drawal from present conductorial services, and attitade 
in the complication, has severed its relations with that 
leader and changed its name, being henceforth ‘Tue 
Brooklyn Symphony Society,” and incorporated as such ; 
with assistance in its concerts (for the present, at least) 
from Mr. Tneodore Thomas, of Chicago. 

Tne Philharmonic Society could not well bedisappointed 
of the empressement which was expected for its third re- 
hearsal and third concert, with the visit of Mr. Emile 
Sauret. Hisrank has for many years been of the first in 
Germany, France and Eagland (io which latter country he 
now holds a leading professional post); nor ia he a stranger 
to the United States, in view of his brilliant concert tours 
in 1872 and 1877. It is true that Ysaye, Thomson, Oa- 
dricek and Marsick have something overstocked the pres- 
ent New York market of violin virtuosi. But even an 
overfed interest in violinism can find appetite for Mr. Sau- 
ret. He isso well known to Americans thatit is not need- 
ful to discuss now his firm intelligence, his supreme mas- 
tery of his instrument, the freedom and _ splendor of 
execution, in especial, that have raised him to so pecu- 
har a conspicuousness among the great contemporary 
players. By training and temperament, Mr. Sauret 
—now in middle life—inclines to the older school of 
violin music; but he is, happily, not too conservative. If 
in Beethoven, Mendelssoha, Spohr, Vieuxtemps, Paganini 
he delights with his elegance, in Bruca, Joacnim and the 
French modernists he is not only a great techaicist, but 
virile and emotional in most expressive measure. He 
played on tois occasion Mendelssvhn’s E miuor Coacerto 
and the Introduction and Rondo Cappriccioso of Saint- 
S.éas, Opus 28; and as an eucore number a transcription 
of tne ** Cai me frena” in ** Lucia.” a vewilderiagly diffi- 
cult trifle, which was a great “card ’”’ in his hands when he 
was in this country in 1872. Mr. Sauret was received with 
instant and almost troublesome favor; agaia and again 
returned to make his ackuowledgments. ‘I'ne rest of Mr. 
Seial’s program brought out * Meipomene,’ a dramatic 
overture by Mr. G. W. Chadwick; tne * Dream-Panto- 
mime” music from ‘“*Hiinsel and Gretel,” and Dvorak’s 
Symphony No. 4, in G major. 

fue protuction at the Opera House of Bizet’s ‘‘The 
Perl Fisaers,’’ has been meutioned as impertect. It was 
such luasmuca as only two acts of its Unree were sung; the 
omitted act, oy the by, containiny oae of the best tailings in 
the curious score, a strongly dramatic duet for soprano 
und barytone (occasionaliy heard on the concert-stage) 
that is in Coutrast to the lyric complexion of tne foregoing 
pages. It 1s the fasnion to dismiss Bizew’s early work, 
written in Italy and produced in Paris, with indifference 
and comparisons with bis “* Carmen,” the latter a test that 
1U ce: taluly dues not sustain. But it 1s not in wisdom or 
perception that it is so sligated off ; and to measure it by 
“Carmen,” aoove all, 18 inappropriate. Lt was intended as a 
kina ot réve d’Urient, full oi suggestions of Eastern mysuic- 
ism and Eastern music, especiaily ** mannered ”’ to that end 
aod wuoily aloof from anything its remarkable compuser 
ever pul Lo paper, except, perhaps, bits of “ Djamileh.” 
Toe simple legend and libretto oy Carmonand Carré, are 
adequate IM Interest, too silgnt, with the story of tne 
youug Iindiau priestess, who must Siug eacn night during 
the pearl fishiug to dispel djiuuees;for waoose forbidden 
love a yenerous rivalry swoulders between two young men ; 
woo forgets her vows, aud is nelped tu escape from death 
Wilh her chosen lover tarough tne sacrifice of the super- 
fluous une. It 1s a siender littie drana, truly, bus not 
®uemic and not duil. ‘ne music is, indeed, remote from 
“Carmen.” it snould be so. Ltiscaretuily aud passiouate- 
ly, oftea aimust mysuicaliy, made to speak of the vuluptu- 
ous and dieamy East. ‘The moderuity ot a vulgar Spsuisa 
tragedy abuut a grivette, a Sumudyler aod « bullfizhter is a 
thousaud iesyucs frum it. It is especiatiy aod tacgely iyr- 
icai—vllen exqulslvely such, full of tae strange Bizetian 
Management uf Vocal Oarmunies, odd lutervais and modu-, 
salivus, CULr.OUS roytams. Now and taea—in suca aa in- 
staace as Lue fautuds male duct iu the ficst acc (waica was 
sung asa“ Pie Jesu,” at dizet’s fuueral), itis osuntingiy 
Deaucitul, Lue orcuestrativa 248 Uumisbakaole ele ance, 
distuinctiou aud unconventionality. Loere is a Syirictaelle 
quality Lprouguout toe writing. Nota stroug work, it isan 
exquisite Ouse, Moreover, lu tue scoring of the opera, the 
haud tudced is Bizet’s, aud even “Carmen” is foresnadowed 
in ideas, or in Ube instrumental treatment. The work 
has, Deyvad doubt, a sudicient aod most refined charm,quite 
of its own (tno suggesting Velives ratner than any ocner 
French composer uf tne day), aud 16 18 One Foat deserves 
vo survive among the works of a gevius wao has left all too 
little Dehind nim. Walle mucn in itis sligot, the touches of 
real bauality are rare. Bizet has entered iuto tue very spirit 
of the East and of a poetical sicuativn offered, and done all 
With 1t that could be doue or that shouid be aone, often 
With extremest art aud sincere inspiration. Ove thing 
ls absolutely essential to 1t—an excellent performance, 
it had tuaton this occasion. ‘he leading singer in the 
Cast is noted abioad tor her success in the work; and 
it Was superbly sung by Mme. Calve (Leva), Mr. Cre- 
moniai (Nudir), Mr. Ancona (Zuryda), aud Mr. Arimondi 
(Nurabad), Mr. Seppiti ied, and led must satisfactorily, 
The opera was most acceptable to a large and very en- 
thusiastic audience, Indeed * ne Pearl Kishers” merits 
More generous treatment, and another than a matinée 


“production and hearing—whichn was all that 
Vvouchsaied this time, = —— 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Mews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Venezuela Boundary Commission held its first ses- 
sion at the State Department in Washington, January 
llth. There was little done besides examining qualifica- 
tions of candidates for the secretaryship and other places. 
President Gilman presented to the Commission a sketch 
of a preliminary physical map of the disputed territory. It 
is generally anticipated that the work of the Commission 
will be materially helped by the attitude of the English 
Government, which seems disposed to make public all the 
facts frum its standpoint. The general discussion as to a 
permanent method of arbitration is also helpful. There 
are reports that the British Government is disposed to 
reopen direct negotiations with Venezuela with a view to 
settling the question. The general attitude of the English 
press and Government toward this country appears more 
friendly, especially in view of the fact that no effort has 
been made to take advantage of the South Africa disturb- 
ances to bring pressure to bear upon England in this mat- 
ter. Considerable interest has been aroused by the letters 
published in the London Daily Chronicle from the pen of 
their correspondent, Henry Norman, a well-known travel- 
er and writer. He has claimed that important dispatches 
aud papers in regard to the matter had been suppressed 
by the British Government, and that the original stand 
taken was one that would not at all interfere with a per- 
fectly amicable settlement between England and Vene- 
zuela. The latest reports are that the British Government 
would be willing to accept suggestions from this Commis- 
sion as to the general method of settling the question, and 
then leave the final decision to some European power. 


.-.-[n Congress attention has been directed chiefly to 
the question of finance. The Senate Finance Committee 
reported a free coinage substitute for the Bond bill, and 
the whole question has been up for discussion through 
the week. A resolution was introduced approving an in- 
crease of the navy, in response to an appeal from Secretary 
Herbert asking authority to enlist one thousand men, to 
charter private vessels in an emergency, and to construct 
four more battle ships. A joint resolution was also offered 
in the House providing for the admission of the Sandwich 
Islands into the Union asa State. The Republican Senate 
caucus has voted to report to the Senate the House tariff 
bill unchanged. Resolutions have been introduced with 
regard to the Cubans, expressing sympathy for them and 
urging that they be recognized as belligerents. So alsoa 
joint resolution on the Venezuelan dispute was introduced, 
and one offering congratulations to the Transvaal Repub- 
lic. The House rules have been adopted with one excep- 
tion, that with regard to counting a quorum having been 
laid over by request. 


..--The latest phase in the effort to save ‘‘ Bat’ Shea, 
condemned to death for the murder of Robert Ross at the 
election disturbance in Troy in 1894, is a confession alleged 
to have been made by McGough, an accomplice of Shea, 
and who is serviog a term of imprisonment for crime com- 
mitted in connection with that event. A reprieve has been 
granted in order to give opportunity for fuller investiga- 
tion, but there is a general belief that the confession is not 
reliable. 


...-President Cleveland has written a letter to Senator 
Caffery, of Louisiana, expressing his amazement at 

“the intolerance that leads even excited partisanship to adopt 
as a basis of attack the unfounded accusations and assertions of 
a@ maliciously mendacious and sensational newspaper.” 
The special point was the talk with regard to a secret bar- 
gain forthe disposition of the bonds. He denies this ab- 
solutely. 


.... The joint Democratic caucus of the Kentucky Legis- 
lature has renominated Senator Blackburn for the United 
States Senate. Twelve Democrats absented themselves 
from the caucus, and itis generally considered that the 
Republican chances for electing their nominee are excel- 
lent. 


.... The report of the America’s Cup Committee on the 
races last summer has been made public, but that by the 
Investigating Committee is not yet known. Lord Dun- 
raven’s lawyer has sailed for Eagiand without waiting for 
the publication of its decision. 





FOREIGN. 


....The situation in Turkey has not materially changed. 
The Armenians apparently still hold Zeitun and there are 
noindications of any agreement with regard'to their sur- 
render. Public attention has been so thoroughly directed 
to the Venezuelan and South African difficuities that the 
telegrams have given comparatively little news with re- 
gard to Turkey. It is generally understood that the State 
Department at Washington has decided upon positive 
measures, but just what those are is not evident. The 
reports as to the sailing of Admiral Bunceé’s squadron 
are not denied, but neither are they confirmed. Mean- 
while the letters coming in from every source give details 
of the situation, showing more conclusively that all these 
massacres have been carried out according to plans laid 
down by the Turkish officials, and under orders received 
by them from headquarters. The different official state- 
ments by the Turkish Government are looked upon as 
utterly false and intended to divert attention from 
the facts throughout the Empire. It is stated that 
relief has been offered by the Government to the 
distressed families, but on the other hand it is also 
stated that there has been no orgavized system, and that 
when bread was offered the loaves were thrown at haphaz- 
ard among the rabble, with the result that the needy ones 
were entirely overlooked. The French Ambassador at 
Constantinople has issued a stetement in which he esti- 
mates the number of Armenians killed in Asiatic Turkey 
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at about 50,000. The Turkish Government, it is stated, is 
trying to force the resignation of the Armenian Patriarch, 
who has hitherto held a very strong position against the 
oppression of the Government, and they are trying to se- 
cure papers from Armenians expressing dissatisfaction 
with him. The United Press correspondent at Constan- 
tinople reports that more complete tables of the persons 
killed and property destroyed in the provinces of Harpfit 
and Diarbekir show that 176 towns and villages containing 
8,050 Armenian houses were burned, and of the 92,000 
Armenian population 15,845 were reported as killed; this 
exclusive of uncertain reports. 


.-.-The situation in Europe has somewhat improved, 
and, ou the whole, it appears that there is no longer any 
danger of hostilities between England and Germany. In 
South Africa there is peace. It was reported that Dr. 
Jameson had been released by the Transvaal Government, 
but the latest news indicates that he is still held until there 
shall be certain concessions made to that Government by 
Great Britain. Just what those concessions are is not 
definitely stated, but they are considered somewhat serious, 
including, it is said, the payment of $500,000 as indemnity, 
and the abrogation of the agreement of 1884, by which the 
foreign affairs of the country are in England’s hands. 
There appears to be no question but that Germany will 
stand by the Transvaal in its demands, and it is said also 
that Orange Free State will unite in opposition to any 
aggression on the part of the British. There isa general 
belief that Sir Cecil Rhodes was entirely cognizant 
of the movement, and there is a demand in Eng- 
land for a thorough investigation into the situation 
in the British South Africa Company. This, however, 
does not affect the general feeling in England of bit- 
terness aroused by the message of Emperor William. 
There is great activity in all departments and the talk of 
war is ready on every hand. There is substantial unity in 
praising the course that Mr. Chamberlain has taken, de- 
cisive and aggressive, absolutely disavowing the raid and 
bringing to justice those who were involvedin it. In the 
Transvaal itself there appears to be quiet. Sixty Uitland- 
ers have been arrested and the rest nave laid down their 
arms; but the claim is made by the Boer Government that 
stili large numbers of arms are being concealed. The 
situation, while not as serious as a week ago, is generally 
looked upon as by no means entirely free from danger. 
The Queen has written a letter to Emperor William, to 
which he has replied. Neither letter has been published, 
but in general it is understood that it has to some degree 
relieved the tension. 


..--The news from Abyssinia indicates that the Abys- 
sinians are in retreat, having been repulsed by the Italian 
troops before Makalie. There appear to have been three 
separate attacks by the Abyssinians, led by King Menelek, 
but they were driven back on each occasion. 


..--On New Year’s morning President Doie released the 
eight remaining political prisoners in Honolulu, Letters 
from each of the men promise loyal support to the Gov- 
ernment, and express a sense of their error. 


..-. he Cabinet crisis in Canada continues. It was ex- 
pected that Premier Bowell would resign. The latest re- 
ports, however, indicate that he will undertake to forma 
new Cabinet. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Ir Catholics in the liquor business would heed the advice 
of the Bishops who are responsible for their souls, they would 
forsake the dangerous traffic. It occasions sins, crimes, pov- 
erty, sickness, insanity and death; it makes widows and or- 
phans; its profits are often accursed. Better less income than 
riches gotten in a way apt to bring down the vehgeance of God 
—Catholic Review. 





.... Neither Secretary Olney nor Lord Salisbury wrote in true 
diplomatic style. Olney seemed to think he was writing a cam- 
paign address, and Salisbury that he was writing an article for 
the Saturday Review. His youthful editorial habits came back 
on him just as they sometimes come back on good editors. There 
was no reason why Salisbury sliould have written a caustic essay 
on the Monroe Doctrine.—Canaida Presbyterian. 


...-1f the morals of most Englishmen are worthy of our emu- 
lation, the manners of most Englishmen are not. A great many 
traveled Americans have been irritated by a certain supercilious- 
ness characteristic of John Bull; and when one people easily 
give offense, and another are quick to take it, antipathies are 
readily aroused. English superciliousness has infected English 
literature. The treatment of America by English writers, from 
the days of Dickens’s * Notes” onward, has rankled in American 
breasts; we have pretended an indifference to English satire 
which we did not really feel, and the satire has not always been 
good-natured.—The Outlook. 


....The purpose of the Lord's coming in the flesh can be fully 
realized only by his coming into the soul. You may think much 
of his coming into Judea without being saved; but his coming 
into the soul is attended with saving efficacy. To us Christ on 
the Cross is less important than Christ coming into our life and 
experience. We have, as it were, got past the historic Christ 


. whose great record is stored up in the archives of history, and 


stands proof against all doubters and revilers; but for us who 
live in the later days God has provided some better thing in the 
abiding presence of Jesus in human society. Jesus not only 
came, and will again come; he is here to remain. “ Lo! lam 
with you all the days, even unto the consummation of the age.” 
—Zion’s Herald. 


...-The world needs the Ohristian religion. I have given five 
of the best years of my life to the examination of this question, 
and [ have had opportunities, such as no other man ever had, of 
seeing and knowing the best side of theethnic religions. I count 


as my friends Parsees and Hindus, Buddhists and Confucian- 
ists, Shintoists and Mohammedans. I know what they say about 
themselves. I have looked at their religions on the ideai cide, as 
well as.the practical, and I know this; That the very best which 
is in them. the very best which these well-meaning men have 
shown to us.is a reflex from Christianity, and that what they lack. 
and the lack is very serious, is what the Christian Gospel alone 
can impart; and I know that beneath the shining example of the 
elect few in the non-Christian world there is a vast area of idol- 
atry and pollution and unrest and superstition and cruelty, 
which can never be healed by the forces which are found in the 


non-Christian system.—JoHN Henry Barrows, D.D. 
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AFTER THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


THE books are many which tell us how to cook our 
meat, but the books are few which tell us how to get the 
joint ; and yet we suspect that, with most people, it isa 
more serious question how to get their meal than how to 
cook it. That wasa more than usually wise man who 
began his receipt with the words, ‘‘ First catch your 
hare.” 

The first work of the Christian minister and church is 
to get their convert. Their second work is to train him. 
Neither must be neglected. But, with all possible faith- 
fulness in the latter work, the church will run out and 
die if the former work is not also kept up. If the larder 
is not replenished cooking will stop. If the hunter does 
not go out with his gun, there will be no hares to roast. 
If the farmer puts no wheat in the bin, there will be no 
bread in the oven. If no sinners are converted, there 
will be no saints to be edified. 

The labor of harvest comes in its season, and must not 
be neglected. The labor of winning souls has also its 
most favorable seasons, even in churches that live in a 
state of constant reviving. For most churches that sea- 
son is now at hand. It may be said to be ushered in by 
the Week of Prayer. It must not be allowed to pass by 
unimproved. 

May we be allowed to say to the brethren who conduct 
the religious work of our churches that they too often 
make a mystery out of the simple work of the conver- 
sion of souls to God? May we suggest that success is 
right before them, if they will attempt it? It is not 
necessary to make long labor of preparation before you 
cast in your hook. Begin immediately with prayer, of 
course, and dependence on God’s Spirit ; but begin. The 
Spirit you can always depend on. God’s Spirit will not 
refuse to convert the soul for which you are responsible 
because some other church member is ina cold state 
and also needs conversion. Quite too much has been 
made of Achan in our preaching. Let us hear no more 
of him and his Babylonish garment and wedge of gold, 
when it is time to go out to fight against Ai. Thrust 
in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe. The harvest must 
be ripe wherever the Gospel has been preached year after 
year to the people. 
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What we would, then, especially impress at ibis sea- 
son of the year upon our churches is that they may ex- 
pect, and ought to expect, conversions now, without 
waiting for any revival, without waiting even for the 
whole church to be raised to a white heat. It may not 
be possible to warm all; but it is possible for one man 
or one woman, the pastor or a private member, to be 
very anxious that some one soul should be saved. It is 
possible for you, teacher, to ask your scholar now to give 
himself to our Lord Jesus Christ. It is possible for you, 
pastor, to preach that now is the accepted time, and, 
after your sermon, to look around for the fruit from it 
which you ought to expect. A sickle swung around 
promiscuously, no matter where, cuts no grain. The 
reaper must have in his eye the very ears he means to 
hit, and so must the preacher. We have known one 
city church whose pastor never fails, after his evening 
service, to ask the congregation to wait for a prayer 
meeting, and then never fails to ask any to rise who 
may wish to become Christians. In three years he did 
not once fail to have at least one new inquirer respond. 
Believe us, our congregations are full of people who 
blindly want the kingdom of Jesus Christ for themselves 
and they are all ready to come into it, if they are only 
wisely invited. But we are strangely negligent in in- 
viting them. 


an 


“PERPETUAL PEACE.” 


THE London Chronicle proposes that provision for 
‘* perpetual peace” be made between the European and 
American divisions of the Anglo-Saxon race. This is a 
great thought, infinitely more worthy of the two most 
powerful nations of the earth than the challenge of hom- 
icidal combat. 

Blood is thicker than water, ahd tho the stream that 
courses through American arteries be somewhat mixed, 
we are predominantly Saxon. We believe in the Saxon 
race, we believe in the Saxon language, literature, civili- 
zation, government, and in the Saxon conscience and 
morals, We have confidence in the future of the Bng- 
lish-speaking peoples bearing rule in wey quarter of 
the globe. 

Say what we will against England when our blood is 
up—and we can be very severe and very sarcastic—our 
hearts throb in sympathy with her people whenever her 
supremacy is threatened. Our judgment sometimes 
fails to support her when her policy seems oppressive of 
weaker nations; but in our heart of hearts we believe 
that everywhere her rule is beneficent. Her conquest of 
Burma was in the interest of simple himanity ; her ulti- 
matum to Ashanti means the end of savagery ; her pro- 
tectorate over Uganda insures the end of devastating in- 
tertribal wars. She does rule with a large humanity. 
Witness the difference between the treatment which Dr. 
Jameson, now dishonored for his unsuccessful invasion 
of the Transvaal, accorded to the poor blacks of Bechu- 
analand, and the cruelty toward them which character- 
izes the Boer Government. The English deal with them 
as men ; the Dutch descendants as dogs. 

There is more unity, feeling and sympathy in thought 
and purpose in high ideals of human government and 
human progress between England and the United States 
than between either of them and any other nation. It 
is true that the sun never sets on the Queen's dominions ; 
but the fact provokes no jealousy inus. We like to have 
the English language and literature, English institutions 
and customs extended as widely as justice and our own 
national interests will permit. When British power 
asserts itself too vigorously and too arbitrarily in South 
America we intervene to prevent possible injustice to 
Venezuela, and we say, let the conflicting claims to the 
same territory be submitted to arbitration. We differ, 
but we ought to differ not as enemies, but as friends. 

More than fourscore years lie between the two nations 
and their last conflict. We have drawn closer together 
in peace. We have come to understand and appreciate 
each other better. Let us make a bond to keep the 
peace. Knowing how easily we can fire the sensibilities 
of Englishmen, and how they can make our national 
pride flame up in quick resentment, it is wise to provide 
a safeguard, and this is to be found in the proposal for 
&@ permanent international tribunal of arbitration. 

English opinion does not, after the first ebullition of 
feeling is over, altogether support Lord Salisbury’s flat 
refusal of arbitration. Sir Edward Clarke, M.P., ex- 
Solicitor-General, says if war had resulted, Great Britain 
would not have been in the right. Professor Shaw, of 
Oxford University, frankly admits that the anger of 
President Cleveland was unnecessarily provoked by the 
British claim, which was wrong. Even the London 
Times declares that the Schomburgk line may be aban- 
doned in the interest of a peaceable settlement. Senti- 
ment in our own country is most conciliatory. The 
moment is a favorable one to promote a scheme of 
general arbitration. 

Parliament has given the subject favorable attention 
in the past, and would undoubtedly do so again. Our 








- own Senate and House of Representatives would be almost 


a unit for arbitration. A convention in recognition of 
this principle would be a thousandfold better than an 
alliance offensive and defensive. Wedo not want to mix 
ourselves up with England’s affairs, and we do not 
expect to have any ourselves with other nations, with 
which she need to concern herself, But let us have a 
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compact for arbitration of all controversies not aff-cting 
British or American autonomy. 

Ts it a visionary idea? It may seem so, because of the 
momentous interests it would cover, and because it would 
signalizea new and wonderful achievement in interna- 
tional relations. But it is reasonable. incontestably and 
pre-eminently reasonable; and it must, therefore, be possi- 
ble and practicable. How such a tribunal shall be consti- 
tuted, whether of members of the highest court of each 
nation, what principles shall govern its action, how 
questions shall be submitted, how its presiding officer 
shall be selected—all these are questions of detail, for ex- 
haustive discussion and consideration. The main thing is 
agr- ement to submit all such controversies as the Bering 
Sea claims, the Venezuela and Alaska boundaries, to ar- 
bitration. Let us promote this cause in every honorable 
way, and so provide for perpetual peace between the 
Government which holds the primacy of the New World 
and the Power which is established in all continents and 
on all seas. > 
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THE FUTURE OF MISSIONS IN TURKEY. 


CALAMITY has overtaken the American missions in 
Turkey. During the storm of blood and fire by which 
Islam has commended itself to its subjects and the 
world, these missions have been special objects of malice. 
To the aggressors the missions represent the source of 
the enlightenment and civilization, to eradicate which 
the massacres were ordained. 

Of the destruction which has overtaken the Harpit 
station of the American Board’s mission, the whole coun- 
try is aware. Four buildings out of twelve remain, 
stripped of every particle of their contents, torn with 
bullets and cannon balls, blackened with fire, and sur- 
rounded by the grim ash-heaps which are all that remain 
of the other buildings gradually erected during the last 
forty years to be the center of operations for this noble 
station. Of the desolation which has overwhelmed 
Marash station, the American churches have also heard. 
The Theological Seminary there is a pile of smoking 
ruins, and the two other buildings in the same enclosure 
stand pillaged and empty. Whatever the attacking sol- 
diers could not carry away or did not value was destroyed 
by ruffian hands through sheer hatred of the teachings 
against which they had been called into action. 

The missionaries in all of the stations have been 
almost miraculously saved from death. But congratula- 
tions are misplaced which regard the safety of the per- 
sons of the missionaries as sufficient cause for condoning 
the loss of property which they have suffered. The lives 
of the missionaries are not all in which the American 
churches have an interest in Turkey. Disaster has 
overtaken the general equipment of the American Board’s 
missionsin Turkey. This equipment is the property of 
the American churches. Since 1830 the churches have 
spent more than six millions of dollars upon the equip- 
ment, maintenance and development of these missions. 
Except Constantinople and three other stations in the 
extreme west of Asia Minor, all of the American Board’s 
stations have suffered more heavily than was supposed. 
Information oozes but slowly from under the nauseous 
mass of falsehood which seeks to cover up the facts. 
Probably at least one hundred of the village caapels and 
schoolbouses have been pillaged and destroyed, or seized 
by the Mohammedans for purposes of theirown. Five- 
sixths of the stock of the books which the American 
Board and the American Bible Society had placed on sale 
in scores of the depots and salesrooms in various parts 
of the country, have been carried off, cast into rivers 
and ponds, or used, after saturation with petroleum, as 
convenient instruments of incendiarism. Congregations 
have been scattered, schools are broken up, leading men 
are dead, and numbers of Christian women and 
children are missing. The congregations, in general, 
are financially ruined, and their members are 
among those now dependent on charity for daily 
bread. For years past these congregations have 
been paying about one half of the aggregate expense of 
maintaining pastors and schools under the care of the 
American Board in Turkey. This power of sustaining 
evangelistic work has vanished. More than all this, as 
the reports come in, the roll of the dead among the pas- 
tors and preachers and teaches is constantly increasing. 
Pastor Kilijjian, of Sivas, was killed, and his body laid 
in a trench, with 800 other mangled corpses, to rest until 
the day when it shall be raised in glory. Seven pastors 
in the Harpit station field are already known to have 
died the martyr’s death, willingly testifying to their 
faith in Jesus Christ when told that they must die if 
they did not deny him. The head teacher of the boys’ 
school at Bitlis is dead, and his bruised and gashed body 
was found, after long search, lying naked in the mud of 
astreet. Teacher Leon, of Marash, was flayed alive. 
The full facts will be long incoming to light ; but a great 
reduction in the number of workers in these missions is 
to be expected. At first sight the enterprise of the Amer- 
ican Board in Turkey appears to be all but annihilated, so 
far as its most important and most interesting branch is 
concerned, the village evangelistic work. 

But ask the missionaries, what of the future, and all 
speak in one voice. That band at Harpit, saved by the 
hand of God from the hail of bullets, stripped of all 
their possessions and left huddled together in the bare 
houses surrounded by smoking ruins, and within sight 
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of the bodies of slaughtered parishioners, in almost their 
first utterance after the disaster, said: ‘‘ Please do not 
order us to leave Harpat.” In that utterance they spoke 
for all the missionaries in Turkey who have passed 
through this baptism of fire. The very disaster which 
has overwhelmed the missions of the American Board 
has opened the way for a glorious work for God 
and humanity. To leave the country now would seem 
to the missionaries the desertion of a sacred trust, the 
abandonment of a unique opportunity for doing Christ’s 
own work, and the casting away of the fruitage from 
the labor of more than half a century, No, the mission- 
aries cannot leave Turkey. 

But the American churches must alsorise to the hight 
of the present opportunity to show this stricken people 
and their persecutors what Christianity really is. God’s 
Providence now calls to the churches to rally to the 
support of the American Board in an effort to extract 
beauty from ashes. While the whole nation is grandly 
moving to feed and clothe the bodies of the starving, 
let not the need of the stricken souls be forgotten. Let 
the Board be furnished with ample funds to restore its 
equipment, and to prosecute its great work of comfort 
and enlightenment with renewed vigor. The people are 
listening as never before to the comforting words of 
God’s promises. Oaward! is the Master’s call in this 
emergency. Let advance along the whole line be the 
program of the churches everywhere in reference to the 
American Board. 

Americans have invested millions in the enterprise of 
missions in Turkey. This enterprise, so far as the laws 
are concerned, is a pure question of business. American 
citizens choose to invest large sums of money in a law- 
ful enterprise in Turkey, which they have carried on 
for many years with the strictest regard to the laws of 
the land. Whether the enterprise which occupies 
American citizens and American capital in Turkey is 
mining or railroad building, or, as in the case of the mis- 
sions, it is the manufacture and sale of books, or the 
erection of a large system of educational institutions, 
the treaties guarantee its protection, and the millions uf 
American gold invested in it are entitled to the protec- 
tion of the United States against attack by the Turkish 
people or the Turkish Government. The disaster which 
has come upon the missions of the Board is not the work 
of a great popular uprising or of a revolution outside of 
the control of the Ottoman Government. It is the de- 
liberate act of the Ottoman Government itself. The pre- 
sent administration of government in Turkey dislikes 
the civilization which its predecessors invited and pro- 
tected when the missions were being organized. It 
therefore has set at nought all treaties with the United 
States, and has ordered its officials, its troops and its 
people to unite in destroying the property and the busi- 
ness of these Americans of the missionary force. The 
hundreds of thousands of American citizens who have 
invested their money in this great enterprise and are 
the real owners and shareholders of the property thus 
destroyed, should let the Government at Washington 
know that protection of their agents where they are, 
and not mere provision of ships to take them away be- 
cause the Sultan has changed his mind about observing 
treaties, is the aim which the importance of the capital 
invested demands of the United States to-day. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN QUESTION. 


COMPLETE quiet has been restored in the disturbed 
district of the Transvaal Republic, and the immediate 
effects of Dr. Jameson’s invasion have not proved to be 
serious. The Boer Government has acted with a gener- 
ous consideration toward Jameson and his followers and 
the would-be rebels of the Rand which would have re- 
lieved the Republic of most of the just criticisms against 
it if it had characterized its permanent policy. Dr. 
Jameson is to be handed over to the British Government 
to be dealt with by British tribunal. That he was not 
executed asan invader of the Republic and a foe to its 
Government shows amazing self-control on the part of 
President Kriger. It proves that he has strong quali- 
ties as a ruler and knows how to avoid open rupture 
with England, and at the same time command the ad- 
miration of the civilized world. His course toward the 
foreign residents of J ohannesburg, who had armed 
themselves to co-operate with the invading forces, is 
also lenient, He promises that the Republic shall for- 
give and forget if they will promptly disarm, altho it is 
said that some of the leaders who incited the rising will 
not get off so easily. 

As the history of the invasion is more fully known it 
becomes quite clear that the Premier of the Cape Colony 
Government, the Hon. Cecil Rhodes, was privy to it, and 
that Dr. Jameson had the best reason for believing that 
he would be strongly supported by the foreign residents 
of the Rand. They did, indeed, arm themselves exten- 
sively, but they failed to make good their pledge, and 
left Dr. Jameson and his troopers, who were fatigued 
by the long march, completely at the mercy of the soers, 
They did not march out to meet him ; they did not strike 
ablow., They did organize a provisional committee in 
Johannesburg, and they demanded certain reforms of 
President Kriger; but with a cowardice which seems 
inexplicable they left Jameson and his company to their 
fate. It is not probable that the movement would have 
succeeded in any event. The Boers armed themselves 
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with almost incredible rapidity,and they swarmed to the 
defense of the Republic in great numbers. They would 
have had a great advantage even over the combined 
forces of the invaders and foreign residents. There 
would have been much greater bloodshed and the affair 
would have been in every way fer more serious. It is 
fortunate, therefore, that the movement was so quickly 
stopped. 

The final outcome of the Transvaal episode may be 
much more serious. It is not yet fully known what the 
demands of the Republic will be. It is probable that 
President Kriger will seize this opportunity either to 
demand a heavy indemnity from England, or the recog- 
nition of the complete independence of the Republic, or 
possibly both. If, as European reports generally state, 
Germany has decided to support President Kriger in 
this demand for independence, with the assurance that 
Russia and other powers will support him in pressing 
for it, it is evident that a very serious condition con- 
fronts England, The foolish message of Emperor Wil- 
liam to President Kriiger has aroused the British public 
to a war pitch, and it seems certain that England will 
not relinquish the slight hold she has on the Transvaal 
Republic. The hope for a peaceable settlement depends 
largely on the course of the German Government. If 
the Emperor pursues a conciliatory policy there will be 
no serious trouble. If he takes a firm attitude against 
England it is difficult to see how war can be avoided. 
England believes that her honor and her prestige are 
both at stake, and that she must fight for them or lose 
eventually a large part of her African possessions. 

It is said that the Czar has assured the Kaiser of the 
support of Russia and France, and also of the United 
States. Itis absurd to suppose that the United States 
will take any hand in the contest, and, so far as our 
sympathy is concerned, it will be given not to Germany 
or Russia, but to England. England’s rule is more be- 
neficent than that of any other European power, and 
we do not want to see her influence in Africa dimin- 
ished. The most probable issue seems to be that Great 
Britain will satisfy the reasonable demands of the South 
African Republic in the way of indemnity, and that the 
relations of the two Governments will continue un- 
changed. 
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ISLAM OR DEATH. 


THE Moslem has thrown down the gage of battle. All 
pretense of political danger has disappeared. It is no 
longer a question of revolutionists, Armenian or any 
other.” The fight is between Islam and Christianity. A 
situation far worse than that which stirred Europe to the 
Crusades faces Christendom to-day. Itisno mere site 
dear to Christian memories that is in danger ; it is the 
life of a Christian people ; and the preservation of that life 
has become the test of the loyalty to their faith of every 
other Christian nation of the world. To-day, in wide 
sections of the Turkish Empire, where only a few short 
months ago there were multitudes of Christian churches 
and thousands of Christian families, the churches have 
been turned into mosques, and the one alternative offered 
the worshiper has been ** Islam or Death.” 

Tnousands have chosen death ; and from every section 
of the Empire, from mountain and from plain, from city 
and from village, comes an ever-increasing roll of names 
of those who have laid down their lives rather than dis- 
honor their Lord. Pastors, preachers, teachers, pupils, 
have gone to swell the number of those who through 
great tribulation have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. And what of the 
thousands of others? Read the opening letter in our 
missionary columns this week. Is it any wonder that so 
many have yielded? No sadder picture has ever been 
drawn than that of strong men going through the forms 
of a false faith in agony of soul to preserve not their own 
lives but the lives, and still more the honor, of those 
dearer to them than life itself. The silence over that 
plain of Harpat, in the mountains of Bohtan, on the slopes 
of the Taurus, is the silence of death—death not merely 
physical but moral ; and for that death who is respon- 
sible? 

First the Turk. Pledges innumerable have been broken, 
and from palace and from mosque have gone forth the 
orders that have stirred the vilest passions and the most 
unrestrained ferocity. Second the Christian Powers. 
Upon England, Christian England ; upon Russia, Chris- 
tian Russia ; upon Germany, Christian Germany ; upon 
Austria, France and Italy ; upon America, Christian, 
freedom-loving America, rests the weight of responsi- 
bility, not merely for the lives of those who are dead, for 
the honor of those who have been outraged, but for the 
souls that have been crushed. 

The cries for mercy, the wails of despair, the groans of 
men, women and children deserted by the very people 
who have pledged themseives for their relief, rise before 
Godin condemnation of the selfish treachery of those 
who profess the faith of Christ. 

The chief responsibility must rest upon Emperor 
William and the Czar. Either by a word could make 
another massacre impossible, could compel the restora- 
tion of the ruined aliars. Not a Greek has been touched ; 
Armenians have been massacred by the thousand, Why ? 
Beeause Russia protects the Greek,and England and 
Germany are divided in their counsels. Upon those 
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who prevent their united action rests the terrible 
responsibility, and at their hands their souls will be re- 
quired at the last day. 


Editorial Votes. 


THE great public interest in the outbreak in South Africa 
suggests the article this week by Edward Porritt on Jame- 
son’s Raid; Dr. Parkhurst denounces the popular methods 
of gauging sin, so different from those of our Lord; Prof. 
Charles H. Smith, of Yale University, gives an admirable 
account of the growth of the Monroe Doctrine; Maurice 
Thompson talks of rattlesnakes, mocking birds and opti- 
mism ; the veteran missionary, Dr. Josiah Tyler, describes 
the native environment in South Africa; the Rev. Charles 
F. Goss tells of the success of an experiment for tenement- 
house reform ; the Rev. J. H. De Forest reports the reli- 
gious history of Japan for 1895; the Rev. Crawford Jackson 
gives an account of the movements for prohibition in 
Georgia; the Rev. D. D. Moore gives a pleasing description 
of Malay picnics; Janet Jennings’s Washington Letter 
treats of various political matters of home and foreign 
interest ; Miss Walker discusses Japanese paintings and 
prints; our Sanitary Department is devoted to the physi- 
ology of fatigue; Mrs. Elaine Goodale Eastman writes of 
a@ new movement among the Indians. Helen E. Smith 
discusses children on the farm ; George Husmann raises a 
question as to the division of land; and Frank H. Sweet 
wives advice to farmers. Especially interesting this week 
are the letters from missionaries, and of tragic importance 
those from the scene of the Turkish massacres, There are 
poems by Estelle B. Clark, J. Russell Taylor, W. J. Linton 
and J. Torrey Connor; and stories by G. M. Clapham and 
Anna Frances Burnham. 











THE letter to the Kumi-ai churches in Japan of the 
American Board’s deputation will be read with interest as 
foreshadowing the report which will be made to the Pru- 
dential Committee next week. Reading somewhat be- 
tween the lines we infer that the independence of these 
churches is not only fully recognized, but that their pro- 
nounced convictions will for the most part guide the action 
of the Board. The missionaries will not be recalled, but 
those who withdraw will not be replaced except by men of 
marked ability and prudence. The missionaries will 
establish no churches independent of the Kumi-ai body. 
The difficulty about the use by the missionaries rent free 
of property given for missionary purposes to Japanese or- 
ganizations has not been settled, we are sorry to say, and 
both parties ought to seek arbitration, if further corre- 
spondence fails. Whatis the conclusion as to the theologi- 
cal questionsinvolved may be gathered from the following 
moderate and irenic language ; 

“Positive, scriptural, able, consecrated preaching and pure 
saintly Christian lives are everywhere imperatively demanded. 
Wiil you not unite with us and with all Chistians, in exalting 
the personality and fatherhood of God, the saving work of Jesus 
Christ, the need of regeneration by the Holy Spirit;and his con- 
stant ministry ; the duty of all men of every land and condition 
to love and serve one another, and the power of the endless life? 
In short, may we not, together with all evangelical Christians, 
unite in so presenting the Gospel of our blessed Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, that your land and our land and all lands shall in 
due time acknowledge him as Master and Lord ? 

“We have read with much irterest the platform adopted by you 
in your recent meeting at Nara, and see in it your recognition 
that the world can be made truly Christian only by men of lofty 
faith, holy lives and pure hearts. We pray God’s blessing on the 
movement there so auspiciously started.”’ 

We gather that there will be no severe criticism of the 
theological current, but that the loyalty of pastors and 
churches, with a few exceptions, to substantial Christian 
faith will be recognized. We doubt not the deputation has 
done good and wise work. 





THERE is not a louder advocate of Church Unity than 
the ‘Rev. William B. Hale, of Middleboro, Mass.; but his 
method, that of abuse of other churches in town, is not 
conducive to his object. He has delighted, in his articles 
in The Forum, to draw his horrible examples from other 
churches in Middleboro. In his last article he thus de- 
scribes the worst case that has come under his notice of 
profanation of a church by fairs, etc.: 

“In the Congregational Church of Middleboro, Mass., on Sun- 
day, March 24th, 1895, being the Lord’s Day, at the regular hour 
for divine worship, morning and evening, a sale of small pictures 
was conducted. The pictures found nearly a hundred customers, 
and brought from one to two dollars each. They were sold by 
the pastor, the communion table being turned into an auction- 
eer’s stand. The payments were made, and the goods delivered, 
on the spot.’’ 


The fact is, that this was one of Mr. Puddefoot’s occa- 
sions, which many are familiar with. There was no “ auc- 
tion stand” or auction sale. After the regular hour of 
service, and we doubt not at the communion table, Mr. 
Puddefoot distributed perhaps adozen of his own water 
colors among the people for whatever they wished to give 
for the support of a Western missionary. We see in it 
nothing wrong, no profanation of the Lord’s Day, nor of the 
Church, nor of the communion table. It was all decent, 
and Christian—as decent as any offertory collection, and 
for the best of objects. 





THERE is reasonable prospect of the enactment of im- 
portant excise legislation at Albany this winter. Sena- 
tor Raines has introduced a bill which is understood to 
command almost the entire support of the Republican 
Party, and which it is expected will be made, if necessary, 
@ party measure. It is more restrictive in its features 
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than the present excise legislation, which, as everybody harmlesscranks ;jbut having the ability to obstruct whole- 
knows, is neither very stringent nor altogether consistent some and urgent legislation they must be regarded as dan- 
in all its features. The Raines bill provides for much gerouscranks. It will be a fortunate day for the honor of 
higher license fees for four grades of liquor selling. The the Senate and of the country when by ordinary political 
fees are also graded according to the population of the processes these men are retired to private Jife. In the 
various cities, New York, in every instance, of course, hav- meantime we must wait with what patiencewe can sum- 
ing the highest rate. The rate for New York city for sa- mon until men like Vest and Cockrell, Blackburn and 
loons, hotels, and other places where liquor is drunk onthe Voorhees, Turpie and Teller, are replaced in the Senate by 
premises, is $800; for places of the second grade, where worthier men, men of larger views and sounder patriotism 
liquor is sold in quantities of less than five gallons, andis and a better understanding of the needs of the country. 
not drunk on the premises, $500; for the third grade, in- ———_—_——— 

cluding drug stores, $200; for the fourth grade, cars, boats, 
etc., $200. The bill proposes to abolish all excise commis- 
sions and to make the fees payable to county treasurers or 


THE obstacles in the way of a peaceable settlement of 
the Venezuelan controversy seem to lessen daily. The at- 


titude of the British public is far more conciliatory, and 
controllers, half of which goes to the State. Licenses may not no part of our own press is now “ breathing out threaten- 


be issued to persons who have been convicted of a felony, or ings and slaughter.” One of the most marked indications 
are undertwenty one years of age, or are not citizens of the of the changed attitude in the British mind is the admis- 
United States.or who have had licenses revoked for violation sion of the London Times that the Schomburgk line need 
of the law. There are a numberof restrictive features of not be adhered to by England. It says that there is “no 
importance; for example, that side doorsand back doors )a>ticuiar sanctity ” in it, and saggests that British occu- 
must be kept closed and locked during the hours when pation might be taken as a guide in determining the 
the sale of liquors is prohibited, and that the windows shall boundary question. It will be remembered that Lord 
not have blinds or curtains. Every dealer must give a Salisbury in his correspondence with our Government at 
one-thousand-dollar bond that gambling and disorderly Wa.hington insisted that nothing within the Schomburgk 
conduct will not be permitted. Sales of liquors are pro- jine conid be submitted to arbitration. We must suppose 
hibited to all persons under eighteen years of age, instead that the proposal of The Times is not made without 


of sixteen, as at present. The bill also contains alocal 1 owjedge of the disposition of the British Foreign Office. 
option feature, allowing any town, village or ward to vote While it shows a willingness to recede somewhat and is 


on the question whether licenses shall or shall not be jp .,ofore welcome to all lovers of peace, it does not to 
granted. This popular vote is to be taken every two years, 4.4, mind offer a more just method of settlement. 


and is to be given separately upon the various grades of The question, as Lord Salisbury has stated it, is one 
licenses. No provision is made for local option on Sunday of innereontett on of ancient conventions, treaties and 
selling. This measure follows in important particulars cessions, and not one of present occupancy. It ought not 
what is known as the Ohio Tax Law. It hassomeadmir- 4, ty impossible to ascertain the boundary line which the 
able features which, doubtless, would result in reducing yeignt of historical evidence most justifies. Wherever it 
the number of saloons in the State. Probably the most may be, whether it is the Essequibo, or the Pumaron, or 
popular feature with the Legislature is the large sum of +h Moroco, or the Orinoco Delta, so far the British claims 
money which it would put into the State treasury. That, justly extend. The question of present occupancy is one 
we need hardly say, does not toour mind make the measure of an entirely different character. Why depend at all 
one whit more acceptable. upon that if the claims to any particular line, the Schom- 
burgk, the Rojaz, or any other, can be justified? If the 
British settlers have crossed the proper boundary, 
wherever it may be, and settled on Venezuela soil, that is 
no reason why Great Britain should be allowed to claim it. 
The fact to which Lord Salisbury calls attention, that 
the claims are to “ large tracts of territory which, from 
their auriferous nature are known to be of untold value,” 
should likewise have no bearing upon the controversy, 
except to lead tu greater care in reaching a final decision. 
By the very nature of the conflicting claims arbitration is 
indicated as the best mode of settlement. 


WE are immensely relieved to find that Mayor Strong, 
in his annual message, does not justify the previcus inti- 
mations that he would attack the police commissioners 
for enforcing the Sunday laws. On the contrary he strong- 
ly commends them for it, and declares that they could not 
honestly do anything else. It is apparent, however, that 
he differs from them with respect to what is called the 
spy system. It is the custom of the police when they have 
reason to believe that the law with reference to the sale 
of liquors to minors is being violated, to test their 
suspicion by employing children to purchase it. Other 
violations of the law by saloon keepers they detect in a 
similar manner. The Mayor does not think that 
these methods are right methods, and last week one 
of the police justices dismissed a case because evi- 
dence was obtaired in this way, and reprimanded those 
who made the arrests. The police commissioners im- 
mediately called the pulicemen before them, and when 
they had got a history of the case, warmly commended 
them, told them they had simply done their duty and 
that they would be supported in it by the police department, 
no matter what others might say. Why do some people 
have such a tender conscience with regard to the spy sys- 
tem, and why is it thougbt a more heinous thing to dis- 
cover violations of law by this method than to commit 
the violations? It must be remembered that in deal- 
ing with men who are willing to sell liquor to minors 
contrary to a law that every just-minded man must admit 
is fair and proper, the police are dealing with men of no 
conscience, and whose very purpose it is to circumvent the 
officers of the law by low, criminal cunning. Many of the 
most persistent criminals in the country would havea 
free field for their operations if what is called the spy sys- 
tem were abolished. We believe that it is justifiable in 
principle, and that tho it isliable to abuse it is necessary 
to employ it in defense of society. So long as we have our 
present Board of Police Commissioners there will be no re- 
laxation in the enforcement of the law, and we do not be- 
lieve that the Legislature will dare to change it. If it 

does, it will be regarded as in the interest of criminals and 
not of decent citizens. 





Lorp SALISBURY has decided to publish at once the com- 
plete case of England with reference to her Venezuela 
claims. An ‘inspired ’’ statement published in the London 
Standard states that he is moved to do this because of the 
very friendly feeling which has succeeded the war scare in 
the United States. He is particularly pleased because of 
the sympathy which the American people feel with the 
cause of England in South Africa, and it is explained that 
he is more anxious to keep the peace with the United 
States than with any other nation. As soon, therefore, as 
the British case can be prepared it will be given to the 
public. It will include, we suppose, all the correspondence 
and all the documents which have a bearing upon the 
controversy. It is also intimated that the British Govern- 
ment is disposed to submit the question to the arbitration 
of some European power. If the American Commission 
should, after full investigation, define satisfactorily the 
terms of submission, the controversy might be settled in 
that way. The indications that a peaceable settlement is 
as much desired in England as in the United States are so 
strong that we must believe that some honorable way out 
of the present difficulty will be found. This might be done 
by direct negotiations between England and Venezuela; 
it might be done by a general scheme of arbitration, or it 
might be done by a special convention, as is now proposed, 
calling upon some European power to act as arbitrator. 





THE more we leern of the facts the more horrible appears 
the diabolical malice and the fiendish cruelty with which 
the plan to desolate Asia Minor has been carried out. The 

THE Bond bill and the Revenue Relief bill, which were plunder, murder and destruction in Harpft and vicinity 
so promptly passed by the House, are still in the Senate, was apparently under the immediate supervision and 
where the free silver men hold the reins of power. The directionof the military commander of the region. The 
prospect of the passage of either of these bills is not at all whole thing was evidently arranged weeks beforehand, 
good. In placeof the Bond bill the free silver men, who when he and another Governor visited villages on the 
unfortunately control the Finance Committee, havedecided plain, which visit resulted in the sending of loads of arms 
to report a measure for the free coinage of silver, and itis and ammunition from the arsenal to various Turkish and 
intimated that a free silver amendment will be tackedon Kurdish villages. If the European powers do not yet believe 
to the Revenue Relief bill. Thus, while the revenues ofthe that the infernal plot wasdeliberately planned and carried 
country are insufficient,and are bringing the Treasury daily out by the existing Government, let them send a commission 
deeper and deeper into debt, and, while the gold reserve is to investigate the facts, which are well known anc can be 
being drawn down to a low and dangerous level, these verified. A commission of whitewashers could make out a 
Senators, Democrats and Republicans, are obstructing very nice report. Kurdish uprising! troops unable to 
needed legislation, and proposing measures which would stand against them! etc., etc. They prevented plunder 
dishonor the Government, and bring upon the people of the and murder and destruction of property as far as possible, 
country a greater financial disaster than they have ever rescued plunder from the hands of Kurds to restore to 
suffered. And these free silver Senators are doing this, owners! Itis well known that the most valuable of the 
not in obedience to the public sentiment of the States they things carried off from the American h are c led 
represent, but in several instances contrary to that senti- in the houses ofthe chief Turks in the city, and some in the 
ment. The New York Sun has done the public a great houses of Turkish aghas of the plain. Kurds secured a 
service in showing how they are misrepresenting the ma- part, no doubt, but an insignificant part of the plunder. 
jority of their constituents. Both of Missouri’s Sena~ The chief marauders were soldiers in disguise, joined by 

tors are going contrary to the position of their State, hundreds of the rabble of the city and surrounding re- 
which is in favor of sound money; so is Senator Blackburn, gion. The Powers should understand the real truth in 
of Kentucky, and so are several of the Senators fromthe this matter, and should be compelled by the people of 
Northwest. Their whole political creed seems to besummed Englandand America to make some effective effort to free 
up in free silver. They cannot consider any financial ques- this Christian people from the clutches in which they are 
tion or any question connected with the tariff, ar scarcely now held. If any further proof of the complicity of the 
any other question of legislation,except from the stand- Government in the assault is needed it is furnished by the 
point of the unlimited coinage of silver. The country isdis- fact that an exploded bomb lies now in the ashes of one of 
gusted with their performances. Manyofthemitregardsas the burned houses. Under such circumstances, to talk 
eranks,who under other circumstances might be regardedas about indemnity for property destroyed is puerile, There 
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should be indemnity, but there should also be the punish- 
ment of that Governor and of his subordinates. To de- 
mand and compel anything short of that will be to make 
America the scorn and contempt of the Christians of Tur- 
key, as of every American who knows anything of the 
facts. Weare glad to believe that such punishment has 
been demanded, and we trust there will be no delay in en- 
forcing the demand. 


WE call attention to the following words in a letter 
lately published by Senator Platt, of Connecticut, to Dr. 
Newman Smytb, of New Haven. Speaking of the Turkish 
atrocities, he says: 

“ For myself, | have entirely passed beyond the sentiment of 
the early days of the Republic that the United States should 
have nothing to do with the affairs or government of mankind 
east of the Atlantic. A nation of seventy millions of people 
cannot afford to sit idly by when such crimes are being perpe- 
trated. But the feeling or the sentiment of isolation, or, as it is 
called, non-intervention in matters trapspiring outside our own 
boundaries, or at least our own continent, is exceedingly strong. 
The worship of the fetish of George Washington’s proposed in- 
junction to avoid all entangling alliances goes on yet, and as a 
result we are in no condition to enforce our views anywhere.” 
The country hascome very rapidly to thisconclusion. We 
still do not want, and trust we never shall want, to inter- 
meddle with the politics of Europe; but when a case comes 
up where the suffering need protection, where barbarity 
is to be put down and human life and liberty and con- 
science to be protected against the worst oppression, it is a 
crime for indifference and selfishness to appeal forits in- 
action to *‘ the fetish of George Washington’s injunction 
to avoid all entangling alliances,” 





THE new Poet Laureate begins his career as the Poet 
Palliate, with a defense of Dr. Jameson’s raid on Johannes- 
burg. The poem concludes: 

“I suppose we were wrong—were mad men, 
Still I think at the judgment day, 
When God sifts the good from the bad men, 
There will be something more to say. 


** We were wrong, but we are not half sorry, 
And as one of the baffled band, 
I would rather have had that foray 
Than the crushings of all the Rand.” 

This reminds one of his immediately preceding burst 
into verse in which he defended Lord Salisbury from the 
criticisms of those who were indignant that the Turkish 
Christians had not been protected by England. And this 
reminds one that at the time when England was excited 
to the boiling point over the Bulgarian atrocities and de- 
termined that Bulgaria should be freed from the govern- 
ment of the Turk, this same Alfred Austin published a 
pamphlet deprecating the vigor of Mr. Gladstone’s lan- 
guage. He seems to find it his mission to excuse and pal- 
liate wrong, but we suppose that that is part of the 
natural instinct of a Tory. He was appointed as the best 
Tory poet. Thefact is that a real poet cannot be a Tory. A 
wit and facile versifier like Butler may bea Tory,but Milton 
and Wordsworth and Hugo and Tennyson and Swinburne 
and Morris, not to speak of our own American poets, have 
all been liberals, not to say radicals, or have begun their 
career assuch. This same writer of rural prettinesses and 
patriotic doggerel could not sign the peace address of the 
British literary men, fearing it was too complaisant to 
America and might seem to reflect on Lord Salisbury. 





.... We make a present of the following extract tosome 
of our Catholic contemporaries that will know what to do 
with it. It is from a letter by Mary H. Kingsley, an Afri- 
can traveler, who has just returned, and has been quite the 
rage in London for a few weeks. In a letter to The Spec- 
tator on the inferiority of the African races she says : 

“I do not believe the African to be brutal, or degraded, or 
cruel. I know from wide experience with him that he is often 
grateful and faithful, and by no means the drunken idiot his so- 
called friends, the Protestant missionaries, are anxious, as an 
excuse for their failure in dealing with him, to make him out.” 
And she concludes : 

**In mental and moral affairs the African is by no means so 
strikingly inferior as he is in handicrafts; he has both a sense of 
justice and honor, not much worn by daily use, and very easily 
eliminated by a course of Christian teaching; but it is there, 
and if you know the way, you can rouse it, and make it work.” 
It must be in Africa, probably somewhere among the 
cannibal Negroes, who Miss Kingsley says are not really 
cruel, altho some superior tribes will kill and eat cap- 
tives. Certainly nosuch confession of failure, and no such 
excuse for it, are ever given by missionaries in England or 
the United States. 


....According to the Chicago Tribune, which has for 
several years attempted to compile the annual statistics 
of lynchings, there were last year 171 persons lynched by 
mobs. Twenty-five of these cases were in the North and 
144in the South. There were 112 Negroes lynched, and of 
these 9 were women. Among the accusations made were 
murder, arson, miscegenation, giving evidence, cattle 
stealing and burglary, as well as rape. The overwhelming 
number of Negroes lynched in the South and the variety of 
crimes asserted is proof enough that race prejudice has 
more to do with the matter than a sense of justice. ‘The 
last lynching recorded is that of two Negroes in Tennessee, 
who were taken from a railroad train on which they were 
being carried by the sheriff from Nashville to Lexington. 
It is some satisfaction to see that the number lynched is 23 
less than the preceding year. Of the lynchings in the North 
7 were in Colorado, 7 in California, 2 in Illinois and 2 in 
Kansas. 


....I[f we remember aright we have never uttered a word 
to encourage any kind of game of cards. But a new game 
has been invented and put onthe market by an Austrian 
firm, which we suppose we must call very religious. It 
certainly ,has nothing frolicsome or trivial about it, and 
is said to be an aid to piety. There are thirty-two cards, 
and each one has on it ashort prayer for the dead. The 
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cards are shuffied, the players draw them, and then each 
player concentrates his thoughts on some departed friend 
or relative and repeats the prayer for the benefit of that 
friend’s soul. The publishers say that ‘“‘the game is one 
to become popular in pious circles.”” But we shall need 
further instruction as to where the element of skill comes 
in and how it is decided which player delivers the most 
souls. Tbe European journal from which we get the ac- 
count asks if some one will not now invent ‘a cheerful 
game of epitaphs. 


....Dr. Carroll wishes to acknowledge, in response to a 
criticism from a Catholic priest deeply interested in the 
work among the Negroes, that while his statement, in his 
recent article in THE INDEPENDENT, that “the actual 
membership of Negro Catholic churches does not exceed 
15,009,” is correct, it ought to have been guarded by a sen- 
tence showing that it does not include the Negro commn- 
nicants of mixed Catholic churches, He would admit 
further that a recognition of the whole number of Negro 
communicants in the Catholic Church should have been 
the basis for his conclusions as to the success of Catholic 
endeavors among the Negroes. 


...-A really great discovery is announced, that ofa kind 
of light waich will pass through substances opaque to ordi- 
nary light, and by which photographs can be taken of 


bones inside the flesh, or of objects hidden in a vox. There © 


seems to be no doubt of the fact of the discovery, of which 
tue first apparent useful application will be the location 
of tumors and lesions within the body. But what use the 
mesmerist will make of thisdiscovery, declaring that their 
eyes can see just as the camera does! We presume this 
discovery will open a whole new lineof investigations and 
will throw light on the permeability of matter to other 
forces, 


....Here is more interference with personal liberty. The 
liquor dealers of Boston have been in the habit of making 
pre-ents of liquors on Christmas to their political friends. 
They were very indignant last month when summoned to 
call at the nearest police station and requested by the 
police captain to stop this practice, because it often made 
tne people beastly drunk ; and even the officers when the 
temptation was put before them were frequently unfit for 
duty. They were told that the practice must be stopped. 
They did not likeit, and one saloon keeper called it a secu- 
lar Sunday school. Such may it contiuue to be. 


....News has just been received at the Woman’s Temple, 
Chicago, from Christiania, Norway, that under the famous 
Norwegian law, which allows women, as well as men of 
twenty-five years old, to vote once in five years on the 
question of licensing the dispensary, that institution has 
just been voted down in four towns. When the news was 
announced in one of these towns, the men and women who 
were then at the polls, 1,500 in number, sang Luther’s 
hymn: “ Hin’ feste Burg ist Unser Gott.” The universal 
comment on these resuits is, ** Women did it.” 


....-A divorced Belmont man and a divorced Vanderbilt 
woman were married in this city last week by the Mayor, 
presumably because they could not get a reputable clergy- 
mao of their alleged faith to marry them. We honor the 
clergymen, and we have a contempt for the social morality 
which can endure fellowship with such disgraced wealth. 


..--The Christian ministers of Brooklyn began, last 
week, a crusade against Sunday liquor-selling. ‘hey will 
follow it up with such representations to the new Mayor 
as must result in his compliance with or open defiance of 
public opinion. 

....Dr. Cuyler celebrated his seventy-fourth birthday 
last week. He isin good health and as vigorous as ever. 
He writes more good articles for the religious press than 
any other living man, and has done it for more years. 


...-An unusually sympathetic and just account of the 
life and work of the late Secretary Clark, of the American 
Board, is givea in The Congregationalist from the skilfal 
pen of Dr. Quint, his classmate. 


....We advise our readers to give special attention to 
the article on the Monroe Doctrine, by Prof. Charles H. 
Smith, of Yale University. Itis careful, conservative and 
sound. 


> 


TWO APPRECIATIVE LETTERS. 


FROM THE SECOND CLERK OF THE UNITEL PRESBY- 
TERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Dear Sir :—Tue INDEPENDENT has again placed the whole re- 
ligious public, and all who are even remotely interested in the 
Churches of the country, under great obligation by the admira- 
ble review of the work of the Churches during the past year. In 
no other way can they obtain the clear, interesting, and yet con- 
cise statement of the condition and work of each denomination, 
and thereby measure the progress made. The statistics are re- 
markable for their fulness and accuracy. I do not see how any 
improvement on your work could Le made. 

I am very truly yours, 








A. G. WALLACE. 
FROM A PRESBYTERIAN PASTOR IN CANADA. 


Dear Sir :—Permit me to express my strong appreciation of and 
thank you for the evidently fair and the manly aod Christian 
treatment of the unfortunate V: lan incid ft is very 
much to the creditof Taz [INDEPENDENT that it has never feared 
to speak, no matter how unpalatably or apparently likely to hurt 

‘Its Own material interests; that it has always espoused the 
Cause of the wronged ; that its treatment of every such question 
has been virile, and that, altho oftentimes in apparent minority, 
it has always been vindicated by the outcome of the agitation. 
Next to the fair and manly and truly “independent” character 
of the paper, I would especially commend the aggressive enter- 
prise which lays before us the magnificant series of symposia, 
appearing from month to month in its pages. It supplies in- 
telligent men and women with that which they want in a timely 
conspectus of matters of interest on living questions. It is and 
has been of very great. interest and use to me. Its volumes are 
well bound and are on my shelves for frequent reference. It 
has supplied the feathers for many an arrow, - 
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Beligions Intelligence. 


A NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR THE INDIAN. 


BY MRS. ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN, 





I AM able now to look back upon nine years of work for 
Indian civilization in various capacities. (The past three 
years are left out of the account.) During much of this 
time I lived among the people on a friendly and intimate 
footing, and was often for weeks without any white neigh- 
bor or companion. I taught everything, from the Lord’s 
Prayer to feeding calves, and was expected to advise in 
every difficulty, whether it were a simple sore throat or a 
complicated love affair. 

It would be strange if I had not learned something about 
the Indian’s needs, capacities -and opportunities ; and no 
doubt I did learn more than I was ever able to teach. 
Teachers and missionaries upon Indian reservations are 
continually bringing up against a dead wall. They may 
labor for many years with excellent will and judgment, 
only to find their efforts thwarted and left barren of result 
by a treaty-making commission, a political upheaval, or, 
still more inevitably, by the unnatural and unwholesome 
conditions surrounding all ‘“* Agency ”’ Indians, from which 
they are quite unable to escape. A reservation is a lake, 
without inlet or outlet, and while the conditions remain 
unchanged its stagnant waters can never be purified. 

A woman’s work is primarily, of course, for the women 
and children, and she finds in it much that is pleasant and 
encouraging. The most intractable little ones are soon 
tamed and made happy in a well-taught school, whose 
fundamentals are manners, morals, industries and the 
English language. The womanly, capable and sympa- 
thetic Indian women are apt at learning all the domestic 
arts, and their affection is easily won by a little attention 
to the sick or to the babies. Naturally, the lack of a 
wider outlook—a larger opportunity—does not imme- 
diately affect them; they are content, for the time, with 
the improvement of their humble homes and the absorbing 
interests of their church societies. ‘ 

With the men it is quite different. That class of the 
community which suffers most from thwarted ambitions 
and the absence of sufficient motive for exertion is the 
large and important class of young men—the guardians of 
the im mediate future. 

The Indian young menof my acquaintance pled with 
me for an evening school, and I attempted to grant their 
request, but found myself unequal to the strain of teaching 
two hours longer, after a full day’s work. I personally 
knew several, about twenty-five years of age, who had 
taught themselves to read in their own tongue and had 
picked up a few words of English, had united with the 
churches and voluntarily adopted civilized dress, and who, 
painfully conscious of their limitations, were anxious to 
goaway toan Eastern school—the only way out which pre- 
sented itself to them. But even this way was closed, by 
reason of their mature age, or, in somecases, of inability to 
passa physical examination. 

Those who had spent 2 few years at school and returned 
to the Agency were almost equally ata loss. Few of them 
were capable of filling responsible pusitions, and few posi- 
tions of any kind were to be had ; farming was an uncer- 
tain means of livelihood, and almost all the circumstances 
of their daily lives tended to discourage affd to demoralize. 
In short, I was painfully impressed, during the years I 
lived upon the reservation—and matters have not improved 
much since—with the difficult and disheartening situation 
of the Indian young men. 

I speak of these experiences of my own because most 
people value a bit of hard-wun experience as a foundation 
for an opinion, and because I want everybody to know of 
the new movement which is struggling for recognition 
and support—a movement of young men for young men. 
I believe in its importance—I know the pressing and pe- 
culiar need. 

Perkaps this most hopeful feature of this new form of 
organized effort is the fact that the originalimpulse came 
from within—from the heart of the shut-in reservation 
life—from the struggling, aspiring, ignorant but earnest 
young men themselves—the Christian young men—the 
best of them. Of course there is a large body of those who 
pass their time in idleness, in gambling and Indian dances, 
physically and morally degenerate, but not yet awakened 
to a realization of their miserable state. A few who 
really desired something better, but felt themselves handi- 
capped by their ignorance, their isolation and unwhole- 
some surroundings, recentiy banded themselves together 
into Young Men’s Christian Associations, very simple and 
crude in form, and petitioned the International Com mittee 
to overlook their work. Their prayer has been answered 
by the appointment of a Secretary for the whole Indian 
field, whose business is the organization, instraction and 
supervision of Indian Young Men’s Christian Associations 
on all the reservations and in the principal schools. They 
are now more than thirty in numover, and the work is but 
just begun. 

Lessons in parliamentary law, talks on the body, tem- 
perance and personal purity, classes for Bible study—these 
are some of the helps given by the Secretary, whose visits 
are welcome breaks in the monotony of reservation life. 
Among new features which he hopes to introduce are the 
revival of athletic sports.in a wholesome and guarded 
form, the establishment at some points of reading rooms 
and evening classes, and an Association Summer School of 
two weeks’ duration for Indian delegates from all parts of 
the country. Native young men are also to be trained in 
Association schools for local secretaries. 

Next in interest to the fact that the young men 
started this work themselves, and are doing it them- 
selves, aided by a comparatively small expenditure for 
training and supervision, follows the kindred fact that 
this organization appeals peculiarly to the Indian—it is 
in the line of his own habits and modes of thought. We 
ust admit that most of our religious and social life is 
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alien to him—we have to overcome a more or iess strong 
repugnance on his part. But the idea of banding young 
men together for their mutual benefit is one of his own 
most cherished conceptions, and a revival of athletic games 
on a large scale, besides winning great popularity, would 
doubtless prove an incentive to manliness and a revival of 


‘ what was best in the old ideals of Indian manhood. 


A further advantage comes with learning the value of 
organization and something of business methods, a gain 
in self-confidence and that sense of strength which comes 
with union. I think that these associations will teach the 
young men, in time, to protect themselves against dishon- 
esty and double dealing on the part of Government agents 
and others. I have seen it proved to my satisfaction that 
neither the authorities nor the outside ‘friends of the 
Indian” are able to do this. So iong as they are weak they 
will be defrauded ; they must become men, and guardians 
of their own rights. 

Finally, the Association work is broadening. It is 
neither local nor denominational in character. The Indians 
are split up into isolated tribes, full of tribal conceits and 
jealousies, and in many places they have entered with un- 
holy eagerness into sectarian feuds. They can now finda 
bond of union in both religious and secular activities. 
The Y. M. C. A. does not encourage the Indians to remain 
Indian ; it tends to break up their isolated position and to 
unite them in manly and Christian fellowship with neigh- 
boring white communities by attendance on State conven- 
tions, and eventually, perhaps, by union with State organ- 
izations. 

Dr. Charles A. Eastman, International Secretary for the 
Indians, St. Paul, Minn., will be very glad to correspond 
with any whose interest is aroused in this new movement 
toward making men of the Indians. 

St. PAUL, MINN, 


<< 
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RELIEF FOR ARMENIANS. 


THE Evangelical Alliance has issued an earnest appeal 








, to Christians in this country of every denomination to 


aid in the great work of relief for the suffering Christians 
of Turkey. The statements in our missionary columns 
set forth the situation in not too strong terms. The des- 
titution is something of which people in this country can 
have but the faintest idea. Fire and sword have prepared 
the way for famine. Husbands and fathers have been 
murdered, homes pillaged and burned, crops destroyed, 
and flocks and herds slaughtered. Stripped even of their 
clothes, sheiterless women and childien have been left to 
freeze and starve. Before aid can reach remote and moun- 
tainous districts, even with the best endeavors, many 
must perish. One of the most trustworthy authorities in 
Turkey writes: ‘‘ Four hundred thousand Armenians are 
facing the alternative of starvation or conversion to Islam’’; 
and many feel that that number is too small, 

Such misery appeals to everyone in the name of our 
common humanity, but since Armenians have suffered as 
Christians, they have special claims upon the sympathy 
and beneficence of the churches. Moreover the distress in 
Turkey peculiarly appeals to Americans because the perils 
and destitution of Armenians are shared by missionaries, 
who are our own fellow citizens. 

In view of these facts the Evangelical Alliance for the 
United States calls upon the Christian churches of Amer- 
ica to minister to the relief of their Armenian brethren. 
To meet instant necessities the National Relief Committee 
should be enabled to cable large sums of money immedi- 
ately. When thousands are starving, every day lost in 
sending relief lengthens the death list. 

It is, therefore, earnestly urged that every church make 
an offering for this object duriog the month of January. 
Money may be sent to Brown Brothers & Co., Treasurer of 
the National Armenian Relief Committee. Correspond- 
ence in reterence to this work may be addressed to the 
Committee, 45 William Street, New York City. The 
agents of the Red Cross Society start at an early date to 
undertake the work of distribution. ‘The National Cum- 
mittee, while co-operating with them, is at liberty to for- 
ward contributions through existing agencies on the field, 
and is constantly doing so. 


> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


It is reported that a Japanese church at Kioto, 
Japan, has adopted individual communion cups with the 
hearty indorsement of all the members. A somewhat 
novel plan was adopted in distribution, a deacon and dea- 
conness serving the cups, which were gathered by another 
deacon and deaconness who followed. 

....lack of information about the different denomina- 
tional vudies is fast becoming 1nexcusabie. Both the Con- 
gregatioualists and Presbyterians have issued pocket 
handbooks, which contain the very latest information in 
regard to the churches of those denominations. The Con- 
gregational handbook is issued by The Congregationalist 
at Boston, and the Presbyterian by the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, Philadelphia. 





....-The two pastors of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
in this city, Drs. Heary Van Uyke and J. H. McIlvaine, 
have tendered their resignations. When the union of the 
Brick Church and tne Church of the Covenant was 
effected, the two pastors joined forces with the under- 
standing that the experimeut would be tried. 1t becomes 
appareut that buth are not necessary, and, according to a 
mutual understanding, both have resigned so as to leave 
the church freein its action. 


...-The receipts of the American Board for December, 
1895, were $58,598, against $63,056 for December, 1894. The 
falling off was in regular donations, from $52,327 to $42,- 
469. Donations for special objects remained about the 
same. Donations for the debt increased from $566 to $3,129, 
and legacies from $3,277 to $6,473. The record for four 
months shows @ total of $174,915 against $194,946 for the 
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corresponding period of the preceding year. The total de- 
crease is $20,081 divided as follows: Decrease in regular 
donations, $8,331.61 : increase in special donations, $3,662.86 ; 
increase for the debt, $7,936.49; decrease in legacies, $23,- 
298.52, 


.... The Rev. B. Fay Mills has commenced an evangel- 
istic campaign in New Haven,Conn. Efforts have been made 
in previous years to hold a series of such meetings, but not 
until this year, when over thirty of the churches voted to 
join in such a work, was it deemed best to invite Mr. 
Mills to take charge of the undertaking. The largest 
church of the city has been secured for the afternoon and 
evening meetings for the first week, while the noon 
meetings are to be held in the Grand Opera House. These 
latter will be of special interest to business and pro- 
fessional men and students. The meetings Sunday after- 
noons and evenings will also be held in the Opera House. 
The usual preparations by house-to-house visiting have 
been made and the workers hope for and expect a great 
revival of spiritual life. 


..«.Messages of fraternal regard continue to pass be- 
tween the various denominations in this country and 
England. The following message was received last week 
by Dr. Hazen, of Auburndale, Mass., Secretary of the 
National Council of Congregational churches in this coun- 
try: 
=“ London, January 7th, 1896.—Committee of Congregational 
Union, England and” Wales, confident of abiding affection be- 
tween the two countries, assure their brethren of continued 
trust, rejoice at attitude of American pulpit, and promise that 
churches on this side will watch and labor for peace !”” 

To this the following reply was sent : ° 

“The Rev. Wm. J. Woods, Memorial Hall.—We rejoice in 
sentiments of English brethren, whom we love and trust, recip- 
rocate desire for peace, believe in righteous arbitration. relying 
on your co-operation. H. A. Hazen, A. H. Quint, F. E. Clark.” 


...-The American Board has issued its Annual Almanac, 
a perfect mine of wealth of information on missionary 
topics. There are statements as to the currencies of foreign 
lands, the rates of postage, the dates of shipment of boxes 
from the mission rooms at Boston to the different fields, 
instructions as to packing, a time chart of the world, a 
very full chronology of missions, a generalsummary of the 
missions of the American Board, statistics of missions in 
India, descriptive statements of the different fields of the 
American Board, and general tables of statistics of the 
American Board. the different Boards of Canada. the For- 
eign Mission Societies of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and Germany and a General Summary of Protestant 
foreign missions: alist of the missionaries of the Board 
with their postoffice addresses, and a list of the principal 
stations and outstations of the Board. The statistics are 
confessedly incomplete, owing chiefly to the very different 
way in which different Boards make up their statements. 
In some cases it is very difficult to distinguish in the mat- 
ter of income between home and foreign work; in others 
there is no mention of the wives of missionaries. Still, on 
the whole, the showing is verv interesting and valuable. 
According to this statement there are 11,574 foreign mis- 
sionaries, 70,033 native laborers and 1,157,668 communi- 
cants, while the annual income is $14,441,807. 


.... Last Sunday a concerted demonstration was madein 
the churches of Brooklyn in favor of the enforcement of 
the law against Sunday sale of liquor. All the principal 
clergyman spoke upon the. topic either in the morning or 
evening and many of them at both services. In the 
churches blanks containing a declaration of belief in the 
honest enforcement of law as an essential principle of good 
government and heartily approving the law forbidding 
liquor traffic on Sunday, were circulated and signed by 
large numbers of those present. This was followed on 
Monday by a visit on the part of a large nnmber of clergy- 
men and citizens representing the different temperance 
organizations of the city, including the Law Enforcement 
League and the Sunday Observance Society, to Mayor 
Wurster at the City Hall to demand the enforcement of 
the laws with reference to closing saloons on Sunday. The 
delegation was headed by Col. Alexander S. Bacon. who 
presented resolutions adopted by the congregations of more 
than 400 churches on the previous day, demanding the en- 
forcement of the law with reference to side doors as 
well as front doors. In answer to a statement by the 
Mayor that there is no law on the statute books compelling 
the closing of side doors on Sunday or any other time, 
Colonel Bacon s:id that there was a law explicitly prohib- 
iting the selling or giving away of spirituous liquors on 
Sunday, and whether it was the front or the side door that 
was open, made no difference; the law was violated ; non- 
enforcement of law was anarchy and failure of enforcement 
was setting a premium on duplicity. Colonel Bacon was 
followed by the Rev. Mr. O’Hare, of St. Anthony’s Catho- 
lic Church at Greenpoint, the Rev. Mr. Newton, of Roches- 
ter Avenue Congregational Church, Dr. Ellis, of the 
Washington Avenue Baptist Church, and Mrs. Bar- 
wise, of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, all 
urging upon the Mayor prompt actionin this matter. The 
Mayor replied that he had not yet been long enough in 
office to become fully posted in the matter, but promised 
to consult with the Police Commissioner and see what 
could be done to abate the evils, if they were found to 
exist. 


...-The third of a series of Union meetings during this 
week of prayer was held as usual in the lecture-room of 
Dr. Storrs’s church, Brooklyn, last week. Dr. Hall, of the 
First Presbyterian Church, led the meeting, the subject 
being ‘‘ Nations and their Rulers.”’” He said thatin this 
age of peace-principles and arbitration the year 1895 was 
fuller of wars and confusion than any for a long time. 
Passing by the feuds in the South American countries, 
and our own sufferings from strikes, he called to mind the 
Chinese and Japanese War in which Korea was involved, 
the wars between France and Madagascar, Spain and 
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Cuba, Italy and Abyssinia, where seven hundred of the Ital- 
ians were surrounded and every man of them killed, and the 
possibility of war between Ergland and America, which 
happily, owing to the protests of the clergy all over the 
country, was averted, and the trouble between England 
and Germany, and the Constantinople question, of which 
no one could foresee the result. He hinted that 
it all preceded, in his own mind, the second advent. 
He thought the only way to counteract all this war 
feeling was for the Church to stand fast for the truth, 
and to preach more earnestly that Christ is God. 
Dr. Storrs then arose and in his quiet way and 
firm tones lifted at once the weight from the heart by say- 
ing, that God by ways past our knowledge or judgment, 
could convert a rough tangle into a smooth path to walk 
in, and illustrated it by an account of a conversation with 
two French statesmen who were in utter depression over 
the state of France and its future. It was after Napoleon’s 
defeat, and they could see how they might have peace as 
lopg as Thiers and MacMahon lived, but further they 
could not believe that anything could come to their nation 
but ruin and bloodshed; but God removed, one after 
another, the obstacles in the way till now they have a re- 
public which their own statesmen think will last as long 
as the world stands, Dr. Fox, of the Second Presbyterian 
Church said, probably all of us thought we could individual- 
ly do little to influence rulers, but we could all pray ; prob- 
ably we did pray in public for them, but how many went 
into their closets and prayed for the President that he 
might have God’s grace and wisdom given him, that he 
might not involve this country in any difficulties with 
others, and that he might have financial wisdom? He 
ended by praying for the President, the Governor, and all 
others in authority in this country and everywhere, includ- 
ing Queen Victoria and her grandson, the German Em- 
peror. Dr. Adam, of the Reformed Church on the Heights, 
offered a prayer, and the meeting was closed by benedic- 
tion from Dr. Hall. This is only one instance indicating 
how the Week of Prayer was observed in New York and 
vicinity. Many union meetings were held. Those congre- 
gations that did not unite in the observance held separate 
services, 








Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR JANUARY 26TH. 


THE EARLY MINISTRY OF JESUS.—LUKE 4: 14-22. 





GOLDEN TEXT.—“ His word was with power.”—Luke 
4: 32, 

NoTEs.—‘“‘ Returned into Galilee.”’ Not im- 
mediately, but after « long series of journeys to Galilee, 
then to Jerusalem to the Passover, and again through 
Samaria to Galilee.———“ In the power of the Spirit.”— 
With the Spirit of God powerfully working in Him to per- 
form miracles and teach. “« A fame of him.”—He was 
much talked about as a teacher and miracle worker 
“ Their synagogs.”’—Their places of Sunday gathering for 
religious teaching, which consisted in reading and ex- 
pounding the Old Testament. ** As his custom was.” 
—It seems that he accepted the position of a popular teach- 
er. —* He stood up.”—The reader always stood up, and 
on his standing fhe leader of the meeting gave him the roll, 
understanding that to be his purpose. ** The book.” — 
In all probability, then, as now, a roll, which in this case 
contained only the Prophet Isaiah. The roll may have 
been of papyrus paper ; but all rolls now used by the Jews 
are of skin or parchment. One end is rolled up while the 
other is unrolled. “The place where it is written.”— 
Isaiah 61: 1,2. This passageis considerably different from 
what it isin the Hebrew Old Testament, because quoted 
by Luke from the Septuagint, or Greek version, with which 
he was most familiar, and quoted from memory, and so 
not exactly. “ He hath anointed me.’’—This passage 
refers primarily to the call of the prophet to encourage the 
captives in Babylon to hope for a restoration to their 
homes and the re-establishment of their kingdom ; but 
this isalso a type of Christ’s restoration of those carried 
captive by sin and the establishment of his Church. 
“The recovering of sight to the blind.””—This expression, 
which could not be literal in its application to the prophet, 
shows the richness of the prophetic style; and it was 
actually and literally fulfilled in Christ. ** To set at 
liberty them that are bruised.’’—This is taken from mem- 
ory from another passage, Isaiah 58: 6.—-—“* An accept- 
able year of the Lord.”—The year in which God would be 
pleased to set his people free from captivity, or, in the sec- 
ond fulfillment, to open the Messianic dispensation. 
“The minister.”—Not the preacher; but the attendant, 
the sexton. ‘* Sat down.”’—Out of respect to the Bible, 
they stood while reading, but sat down while teaching. 
* Fulfilled in your ears.”,—This wax an announce- 
ment that he was the Messiah, for he had been doing all 
the signs of healing and preaching described by the 
prophet. 

Instruction.—Anybody can preach that has “ the power 
of the Spirit,” whether he be minister or layman. We 
should have the “ love of God shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost.” 

It does not follow, because one preaches the truth plain- 
ly, that he will be always unpopular. Our Savior was 
very popular always with the common people, with the 
poor, the humble. 

It was Christ’s habit to go tochurch. Doubtless, he got 
good from it, as well as did good. If he went asa custom, 
then we will do well! to follow hisexample. Be regular, 
faithful at the services of the church. 

Christ was also in the habit, when he went to meeting, of 
taking a partinit. He did not sit still, and let others do 
all the talking and praying. He tried to help all hecould 
to do good and make the meeting profitable. People some- 
times complain that a prayer meeting is dull; but almost 
always you will find that those who make the complaint 
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never say a word to help the meeting, but sit perfectly 
dumb. If all should follow their example, it would be 
dull, indeed. 

It is well to be so familiar with the Bible that we can 
easily find the place. We may judge from this story that, 
tho some said he had “never learned,” yet he had been 
carefully taught as achild, and had spent much time as a 
boy and young man reading the sacred rolls in the schools 
at Nazareth and Jerusalem. 

Christ’s poor and broken-hearted are those whose hearts 
are broken for their sins, who are poor in spirit, whether 
poor in purse or not. 

This is the acceptable yearofthe Lord. This year is de- 
liverance preached to the captives. God never made a more 
acceptable year than this. Now is the accepted time and 
now is the day of salvation. 

Would not we all fasten our eyes on Jesus if he were to 
appear to-day, and open the Bible and read it to us and 
then expound it ? But we have in the Gospels his exposi- 
tions. Do we read them with interest ? 

We should be thankful that to us the Gospel comes not 
blindly in prophecy, but clearly in fulfillment. We have 
all the light we can need. We know all about salvation. 
How shail we escape, if we neglect it ? 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BAKER, J. C., La Conner, Wash., resigns. 
BROOKS, J. H., St. Louis, Mo., resigns. 
ee, WIL118 H., Dillon, Mont., accepts call to Belleville, 








CLEVENGER, J. W., Marinette. Wis., resigns. 

COOK. J. F., La Grange, accepts call to Webb City, Mo. 
EVANS, T. S., Cassville, Wis., resigns. 

FAIRCHILD. J. H., Antigo, Wis., resigns. 

GREEN. S. C., Thornton, Ia., resigns. 

HEAGLE, D., Valparaiso, Ind., resigns. 

HIGBY, J. H.. Kaukauna, Wis., resigns. 

LEAVITT, F. J., Springfield, Mo., resigns. 

LIPSCOMB, E. P.. Racine, Wis.. resigns. 

McKINNEY, E. R., Rochelle, Ill., resigns. 

sr H. A., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Grand Forks, 


SAWYER, W.E., Sprague, accepts call to Centralia, Wash. 
TINKER, C. S., Sharon, Penn., resigns. 

TUCKER, E. B., Sheffield, Ta., resigns. 

TUPPER, K. B., Denver, Col., accepts call to Philadelphia, Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BRYANT, SEELYE, Lancaster, Mass., resigns. 

CLARK, N. G., West Roxbury, Mass., died January 3d, aged 70. 

DAVIS, WiiurAM H., Detroit, Mich., called to Newton, Mass. 

DI NSMORE, C. A., Willimantic, Conn., accepts call to Boston, 

ass. 

EDWARDS, NIcHOLASs T., Bloomington, IIl., accepts call to Los 
Angeles, Cal. ; 

FROST, WILtARD J., Andover, O., resigns. 

GRANNIS, GeorGeE H., Chicago, IIl., resigns. 

aaa. JASPER P., Ware, Mass., accepts call to Providence, 


HOLLARS. J. A., Chicago, resigns. 

PAGE, CHARLES E., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 

PAGE, FREDERICK H., Boston. called to Lawrence, Mass. 

MUNROE, EapBert N., Deerfield, Mass., resigns. 

RAGLAND, FountTAtn G., Mobile, Ala., accepts call to Wil- 
mington, N.C. 

SMITH, Harry, Dunlap, IIl., resigns. 

SMITH, JonaTHAN G., Chillicothe. called to Marietta, 0. 

SOLANDT, ANDREw P., E. Berkshire, Vt,. accepts to Odell, Ill. 

THOMPSON, J. K., Warren, accepts call to S. Woodbury, Vt. 

WHITING, ELBRIDGE C., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 

WILLI Aas. FrRANCIs, East Hartford, Conn., died January 8th 


wae Jonn C., Meriden, Conn., accepts call to Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


OLMSTEAD. CHARLES, Cambridgeport, Mass., resigns. 
YOUTZ, HerBesrt A., Quincy Pt., Mass., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 


BANNEN. H. M., Princeton, accepts call to Rockford, I. 

COOK, F. P., Ada, accepts call to Jewett, O. 

FOLTZ, H. C.. Silver Run, Md., resigns. 

GOTWALD, W. H., Washington, D. C., resigns. 

aes. WILLIAM, Hudson, N. Y., accepts call to Philadelphia, 
enn. 

WEIGLE, E. D., inst. January 5th, Mechanicsburg, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BROOKES, JAmEs H., St. Louis, Mo., resigns. 

FISHER, LEE T., White Pigeon, IIl., resigns. 

GUERRANT, E. O., Troy, Ky., resigns. 

HENDY, Joun T., Oswego Female College, Kan., accepts call to 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

JORDAN, W. H., Morrison, called to Grundy Center, Ia. 

KENNEDY, Joun P., Blairsville, Penn., died January Ist, 
aged 71. 

McILVAINE, James H., N. Y. City, resigns. 

MITCHELL, Geo. G., Indianapolis, Ind., died January 5th. 

Stand, J. W., Bowling Green, Ky., accepts call to Charlotte, 


VAN DYKE, HEnry, N. Y. City, resigns. 
WILSON, James S., Oxford, Wis., resigns. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
JEWELL, E. W., Petoskey, Mich., resigns. 
JUDD, ALLEN, East Des Moines, Ia., resigns. 
PINDAR, C. L., Wye, Md., accepts call to Albany, N. Y. 
STEPHENS, N. S., Buffalo, N. Y., called to Detroit, Mich. 
TURNER, J. S., Hoboken, N. J., resigns. 


bale 9 We M., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts.call to Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
WAGER, PETER, Sheffield, Ala., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
any. H. A., Univ., West Paris, Me., accepts call to Stowe, 


BROWN, L. E., Unit., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 
DeMOTT, Jonn, Dutch Ref., Middlebush, N. J., died January Ist. 


HOAGLAND, N. S., Unit., Providence, R. I., called to Green Har- 
bor, Mass. 


JOHNSON, W. H., Unit., Cambridgeport, Mass., resigns. 
ae Wiiu1aM R., Univ., Yonkers, N. Y., died recently, 
a i 


PILLSBURY, W. 8. H., Meth., Fallerton, Neb., died recently. 
ee W. A., Unit., Keokuk, Ia., called to Colorado Springs, 


STOWE, W. R., Meth., Chicago, Ill., died January 4th. 
WaMnoual, C. A., Meth., Orange, N. J., died January 3d, 
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Missions. 
THE HARPUT OUTRAGE. 


MISSIONARIES’ LIVES ENDANGERED. 
CHURCHES MADE MOSQUES. 


———_——— 


MISSION PROBLEMS IN JAPAN. 


A LETTER TO THE KUMI-AI OHUROHES, 


THE CANTON REBELLION. 








SELF-SUPPORT OF CHURCHES IN INDIA. 





ADVANCE IN BRAZIL. 





Correspondence of THE INDEPENDENT: 


H. N. BarnuM, D.D., Harpfitt, Turkey, 
The Rev. O. P. ALLEN, Harpfit, Turkey, 
The Rev. D. W. LEARNED, Kioto, Japan, 
The Rev. J. E. Scorr, Muttra, India, 
The Rev. OLA HANSON, Bhamo, Burma, 
The Rev. J. J. TAYLOR, San Juiz de Fora, Brazil. 





TURKEY. 
THE SITUATION IN HARPUT—MARTYRS FOR CHRIST'S 
SAKE—A REIGN OF TERROR—ISLAM OR QEATH. 





BY HERMAN N BARNUM, D.D., 
Migsionary of the American Board. 





THE world will have heard of the physical side of the 
disasters which have come upon this country. The moral 
aspect is still more deplorable. When the Saracens con- 
quered these lands, they offered the people the alternatives, 
the Koran, tribute or the sword. These Moslems first 
strip the people of everything, commit other nameless 
outrages, and then the only alternative presented is Islam 
or death ; and this in the nineteenth century. Hundreds 
of people have accepted martyrdom rather than deny their 
faith. Many more, some from fear of death, and others to 
save their families from a fate worse than death, have 
formally accepted Mohammedanism. In most of the vil- 
lages and towns in this region, the majority of the sur- 
vivors who were not able to flee, are now professed Mos- 
lems. Throughout all this wide Harpfit mission field, 
there is probably scarcely a Christian service held among 
Gregorians or Protestants outside of this quarter of the 
city. Altho the church here was burned, our Sunday 
services have been maintained in the college. Churches 
have become mosques, and the trembling Christians are 
taught to pray after the Mohammedan form. Schools, of 
course, are disbanded, altho we are gathering together the 
boys of our male department at the college ; and we hope 
to do the same for girls if we can secure rooms outside, as 
the girls’ college is a complete ruin. 

Every day, from morning till night, our hearts are 
torn by the recital of most horrible tales of bloodshed 
and outrage and heartless persecution. Some of our best 
aud worthiest men tell of the agony which they suffer 
from the position which they hold as Mohammedans in 
form, while their whole being revolts against it. They 
say: ‘*‘ We would welcome martyrdom with cruel torture, 
if only our wives and children could be saved from the 
clutches of these men by death or by some -ort of freedom. 
We have gladly surrendered our homes te the flames and our 
property to plunder ; but we cannot sacrifice our families.” 
Here is a very serious problem. Of course we cannot justi- 
fy this position; and yet when we sec the fate of many of 
these helpless families, bereft of their protectors, it is not 
in our hearts to reproach those who have saved their lives 
by this hypocrisy. Either alternative is dreadful; and to 
Stand in the presence of such calamities so utterly help- 
less, except to cry to Godin the agony of our hearts, is a 
trial which we never expected to experience. 

Of course we cannot tell what the outcome will be. We 
believe that God hasa people here, and that in some way, 
out of all this ruia, ne will rebuild his Church; but at pres- 
ent the outlook is dark iu the extreme. Many of the 
churches, parsonages and schools have been destroyed, 
how many we do not know, for the country is in such a 
State that traveling is very unsafe, and reports come in 
Slowly. We know that seven of our pastors and six 
preachers have been killed, and we may hear of still others. 
Few of the preachers remain at their posts. Not only 
would they be put under a pressure to accept Islam, but 
they are hated because they are understood to be promoters 
of freedom of thought. Then, too, where their congrega” 
tions are recognized as Mohammedans, their presence 
among them would not be tolerated. Here, two, is another 
problem. We have been steadily pressing for self-support, 
but even our city congregations are impoverished, and the 
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congregations in the out-stations are most of them naked 
and hungry, and dependent on charity; so these faithful 
men and these bereft preachers’ families come back upon 
the Board for support. Some of them were wholly sup- 
ported by their own people, who are now able to give noth- 
ing. 

We are now organizing a system of relief in the hope 
that funds will come to us from abroad. Even were there 
abundant funds in hand, it is a most difficult and delicate 
business. Even those who have declared themselves Mos- 
lems receive no mercy from their co-religionists, who yet 
would resent foreign aid. The Government has the name 
of supplying rations, but so far it is simply a farce, and 
it does not reach the most destitute. The mortality this 
winter from scanty clothing, exposure and starvation will 
inevitably be great. God pity this poor people. 

Harpat. 


THE STORY OF THE HARPUL MASSACRE, 


BY THE REV, O. P. ALLEN. 





DOUBTLEss you know the main facts in the case; and I 
hope some time we may be able to get the details into 
shape, so that the Christian world may understand the 
enormity of the outrage which has been committed. We 
are not ourselves, I am sure, fully aware of the extent of 
the pillaging of villages and murder of innocent men, and 
the capture of women and girls for the harems of brutal 
Turks and Kurds. But I must give afew details. Wewere 
surrounded for a week or ten days by a cordon of burning 
villages on the plain. Gradually the cordon of fire and 
fiendish savages drew nearer the city. The attack in the 
city was planned for Sunday, November 10th, and some of 
the city rabble began to make demonstrations; but the 
soldiers drove them back. The invading Kurds, Redifs 
(in disguise as Kurds) were not ready for the onset. On 
Monday, November 11th, the attack began on Husenik, 
where 200 were killed and as many more wounded, then up 
the gorge to Sinamood and the east part of the city. 
Then a bod» of men appeared in the Turkish cemetery 
below the city. They came near a body of soldiers posted 
ou the hill with acannon. Big Turks came down to them 
from the city ; a conference seemed to be held. Apparently 
the invaders were forbidden to touch the markets (from 
which, of course, they knew that both Christians and 
Turks had removed their goods to their houses). Then the 
soldiers withdrew and were posted on the road higher up, 
apparently to better defend the empty markets. Then the 
invaders, with a great cry of “‘ Ash! ash!” began to fire 
their guns. The soldiers also began to fire. It was soon 
apparent that this was only a little sham fight; but it was 
too thin to cover the nefarious design of the men who 
planned this thing. Then began the attack on the houses 
in thisquarter. The soldiers protected the raiders, and not 
a finger was lifted by the military officers on the ground 
to protect the people or us from the plundering, murderous 
mob, There were hundreds of plunderers. Scarcely a 
house in this quarter escaped, and a large number were 
set on fire. A crowd of refugees were in our court and 
house and girls’ school. 

Soon our outside gate was attacked, and the crowd of 
fugitives fled for their lives. One company pressing 
through a narrow passage were fired upon ; the bullets fell 
like hail around them ; four were wounded. A cannon hall 
went through the same passageway. Thiscompany fled to 
the hill and were taken into the city (twenty-seven school- 
girls in the crowd ; they suffered untold misery in a khan 
that night; delivered next day, and brought away under 
an escort of soldiers). The rest of the refugees took refuge 
in the yard of the girls’ school, surrounded by a high wall. 
At the last moment I ran out to see if our heavy front gate 
was standing. Isawaholea foot wide made, and instantly 
the loud report of a rifle warned me to retreat. We had 
been in the yard but a few moments when the marauders 
were at the door of the yard inside the school buildings. 
We made another start and hurried out from the gate, and 
this time for the College (boys’) building as our last refuge. 
I was on the outside of the fleeing crowd, our invalids, Mr. 
W.and Mrs. A., bornein strong arms. Suddenly a savage- 
looking Turk appeared at the corner of the building out- 
side. I instinctively raised my hand to prevent his coming 
toward the fleeing crowd. Instantly he drew and flour- 
ished a revolver and deliberately pointedat me. [ thought 
for an instant it was only to frighten us and make us hasten 
our flight, but two shots from his pistol convinced me that 
his purpose was to murder. Some thirty or more had been 
shot down in the houses just below us. Again, before we 
were all through the gate, he aimed at Mr. Gates and Miss 
Wheeler and fired a third time; but no one was hit. We 
breathed more freely as we pressed into the three-story 
stone building with the more than four hundred fugitives. 
Scon the smoke began to rise from the front of my house 
and Mr. Brown’s; some say the house was set on fire by 
bombshells. Soon the whole of the houses connected with 
the Girls’ College were on fire, and the large college build- 
ing was no doubt set on fire; also fifty to seventy houses 
were burning below ours. Then the chapel close to us 
was set on fire, and the intense heat would have set fire to 
the large high school building between the collexe and 
chapel ; but with our new fire engine and a plentiful sup- 
ply of water, Mr. Gates was able to save it from taking 
fire. Here in the college building, with 450 persons, we 
spent the night, with little bedding and only dry crusts of 
bread to eat. 

The plan was evidently to destroy all the buildings, and 
thus render our stay here impossible. Mr. Barnum’s house 
was fired in three places, but the fire went out. A bomb- 
shell was fired into Mr. Barnum’s study, and burst in the 
room from which they had fled cnly a little before. Mr. 
Gates’s house would have been burned—oil was poured 
in two places—but happily was left unburned, Thiee 
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nights we remained in the college building, then went 
into a room in the Gates’s house; the Barnums also went 
to theirs, 

The next morning after the attack the commander 
advised and urged leaving the college building, saying: “I 
can’t protect you here.”” Mr. Barnum replied: ‘ The time 
has come for plain talk. I saw you standing on the hill 
there yesterday when our houses were plundered and 
burned, and you did nothing to prevent it. If you wish to 
protect us, you can do it better here than anywhere else.’’ 
The treacherous rascal said two days before that he would 
be cut in pieces before he would allow a Kurd to enter the 
city. Henow brazenly replied: ‘‘ What could I do against 
15,000 Kurds ?” They wanted to get the people scattered in 
the city and us out of the buildings, and then they would 
have been burned. But I must not write more, altho there 
is much to tell. We write to Constantinople, but can’t be 
sure of our letters getting through. We have telegraphed 
a good many times, but telegrams can’t tell all. The pres- 
sure on the villages to become Moslem is terrible; large 
numbers have been instantly shot down or butchered who 
would not instantly abjure their Christian faith. We have 
already heard of the murder of seven of our pastors and six 
preachers. But I have not time to enter on these horrible 
details. IfI can get letters sent on, perhapsI will send 
again ; 45. killed in the west quarter, 100in the whole city, 
Husenik, 200 killed, 200 wounded. Official reports will rep- 
resent Turks killed. There has not been a single one killed 
or wounded, 

Harpas. 


JAPAN, 
SOME MISSION PROBLEMS. 


BY THE REV. DWIGHT W. LEARNED, 





Missionary of the American Board. 





THE American Board’s deputation left Japan by the last 
steamer, after two monthsof very long prosecution of their 
mission. Whatever be the result of their visit, our rela- 
tions with them have been most cordial and affectionate, 
and their presence with us has been a great comfort and 
pleasure to us as we have united with them in devotional 
services, have listened to the sermons of some of them, and 
have met them in personal intercourse. What theirreport 
to the Prudential Committee will be we do not know, nor 
what that Committee’s action will be. Wecan only say 
that they visited a large part of the country, met about all 
the Board’s missionaries, and a number of other missions, 
and had confidential.individual interviews with a large 
number of the leading men of the Kumi-ai churches; so 
they take home with them information which could never 
be gained so fully and vividly by correspondence, and 
which must be invaluable to the Prudential Committee, 

Some of the problems which they had to consider, and 
which they discussed with the mission or with the Japan- 
ese, or both, are the following : 

Shall the number of foreign missionaries be increased (so 
far as the means of the Board will allow) in order to hasten 
the evangelization of all parts of the land, and to give the 
younger and weaker churches the help of missionary coun- 
sel; or shall few or no more new missionaries be sent to 
Japan, and the responsibility of evangelizing the country 
and developing Christian institutions be left more and 
more completely with the Japanese Christians until the 
missionaries now here gradually die off ? 

Shall missionaries remain in the sections where they 
have been for some time working, building up as strongly 
as possible the work at a comparatively few centers; or 
shall they leave these older parts of the field to the Jap- 
anese and go out to more remote districts now that more 
freedom of residence in the interior has been given and still 
more will soon be given ? 

Shall the use of mission funds to support preachers in 
communities where there are no churches be subject to 
more or less of control by the Japanese churches; or 
shall the missionaries and Japanese co-operate in this; or 
shall it be entirely under missionary control? If the last 
plan is followed, how can the mission and the churches 
work independently, side by side, and yet preserve friendly 
relations ? 

Shall this employment of Japanese preachers with mis- 
sion funds be continued so far as suitable men can be 
found and the Board’s funds will allow, so as to extend 
evangelistic work to all parts af the country as fast as 
possible ; or shall it be gradually discontinued, in order to 
put more responsibility upon Japanese Christians, relieve 
the missionary from supervising the work of Japanese, 
and prevent controversies as to theology between mis- 
sionaries and preachers ? 

Shall missionaries devote themselves more to educational 
work, leaving preaching largely to those who were born 
into the Japanese language ; or shall they attempt to carry 
on both branches of work; or shall they gradually with- 
draw from school work and devote themselves to more 
directly evangelistic work ? 

Can missionaries consent to teach in a school were they 
have freedom to teach Christianity, but in which there are 
more or less anticbristian influences ? 

The above are mentioned only to show somewhat what 
sort of questions have been before the mission and the 
Deputation for consideration. 


Kioto. 


THE DEPUTATION TO THE KUMI-AI CHURCHES. 


On the departure of the Deputation of the American 
Board from Japan they addressed to the Kumi-ai churches 
the following letter, for which we are indebted to the en- 
terprise of The Advance which secured first copy from a 
member of the deputation, Dr. J. G. Johnson : 

* Dear Brethren:—The Deputation appointed by the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board to visit and confer with its 
wissioparies and with Japanese Christians, in Japan, bas com- 
pleted its work and is about to sail fcr home. During our pres- 
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ence in your beautiful country, we have been the recipients of so 
many curtesies at the hands of the Kumi-ai Christians and 
churches that we should feel that we had been deprived of agreat 
privilege if we were not permitted to express our hearty thanks 
to you for your kindness to us. With the growth of your 
churches, almost unexampled in the history of any country, we 
have hud great satisfaction, and at the prospect of still larger 
growth, both in numbers and spirituality, in the not distant 
future, we gratefully rejoice. We feel that your history is our 
history, and your prosperity {s a blessirg which will carry glad- 
ness to all Christians the world around. 

“ You are a body of independent churches, subject to no master 
but Jesus Christ. This we fully recognize, and this our mission- 
aries have always recognized, and we have rejoiced to find in you 
much of the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers, to whom the religious 
life of our country is so largely indebted. As we look over the 
world with its teeming millions, so many of whom have no clear 
idea of the Gospel of our Savior, we feel that an immense and 
solemn responsibility rests upon the Church of Christ in all lands, 
and not the least in your own land, to which Providence seems to 
have committed the intellectual and spiritual leadership of the 
East. 

“In our study of the problems facing the missionaries, we have 
had to consider whether the time had come for their withdrawal 
from Japan. In getting information on this point, we have con- 
su!ted with many of your ministers, laymen and evangelists, and 
every one has advised us not immediately to withdraw from the 
field. Some have suggested that the number of missionaries 
should not be increased, but the voice in favor of retaining most 
of those now present has been unanimous. We have“decided to 
advise the missionaries to remain in your country for the present, 
hoping that the time will not be far distant in which you 
will be able not only to do without them, but also to join with us 
in carrying the kingdom to other lands. Our missionaries will 
not attempt to establish independent churches, but will so far as 
they are able seek to co-operate with you in the work of the 
Kumi-ai body along the same general lines as in the past; and we 
ask for them in their difficult duties your generous co-operation. 

“ They will, of course, have to do the work in the way in which 
they can work best, as you will work in the way best adapted 
to you; but there ought to be, and we are persuaded that there 
will be, no serious difficulty in such co-operafion. We must ask 
you to remember that our missionaries have to render an account 
te the Board concerning their work, and all moneys expended by 
them, and *hat often when you may differ from them, they may 
be only carrying out the imperative and necessary instructions 
of the Board. 

“We have been advised, both by you and by our missionaries, 
to devote more attention in the future to sending out for occa- 
sional service eminent and able pastors and theologians, and 
also to provide for the translation and publication of works of 
religious thought of standard value. Both of these suggestions 
seem to us eninently wise, and we shall take great pleasure in 
advising our Board to do as you suggest. You have also sug- 
gested that so farasthere may be changes in the location ‘of 
mission ries, less attention should be given to cities where there 
are already well-established Kumi-ai churches. That sugges- 
tion also approves itself to us, and we have so advised our mis- 
sionaries. 

** We regret that we have not been able to come to agreement 
with those with whom we have had misunderstanding concern- 
ing houses and lands, purchased and paid for by the treasury of 
the American Board. In Kioto and Kumamoto such misun- 
derstandings exist. With referenc> to this we have addressed to 
the Trustees of the Doshisha a letter from which we quote as 
follows: 


“* We cannot believe that you will think of asking rent from 
the Board for the missionary houses in Kioto, when the land was 
purchased and the houses were paid for entirely out of the treas- 
ury of the Board. For you to do that, we believe that both you 
and all your countrymen would hold to be a stain upon the good 
name of the Doshisha.’ 


“ Concerning our difficulty at Kumamoto we desire to say that 
we are profoundly grateful to our brethren of the Kumi-ai 
churches for what they have done to help us inthat matter; and 
we trust that they will uot cease to use their efforts until there 
has been an honorable settiement. 

* As we study the religious condition of the world we find much 
cause for rejoicing at the swift advancement of the kingdom of 
God; but we also see that that kingdom‘has many and insidious 
foes, and that the demand was never greater that all the Chris- 
tian host should present a united and aggressive front against 
unbelief and sin. This is no time for emphasis upon what we do 
not believe. Positive, scriptural, able. consecrated preaching, 
and pure saintly Christian lives are everywhere imperatively de- 
manded. Will you not unite with us, and with all Christians, 
in exalting the personality and fatherhood of God, the saving 
work of Jesus Christ, the need of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, 
and his constant ministry; the duty of all men of every land and 
condition to love and serve one another, and the power of the end- 
less life? In short, may we not. together with all evangelical 
Christians, unite in so presenting the Gospel of our blessed Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ that your land and our land and all 
lands shall in due time acknowledge him as Master and Lord? 

“We have read with much interest the platform adopted by 
you in your recent meeting at Nara, and see in it your recogni- 
tion that the world can be made truly Christian only by men 
of lofty faith, holy lives and pure hearts. We pray God’s bless- 
ing onthe movement there so auspiciously started. 

**Dear Brethren, we greet you as our fellow-workers for the 
kingdom of God; we pray for you; will you not pray for us and 
for our country that together Japan and America may advance 
toward the stature of truly Christian nations ? 

“ Once more and from our hearts we thank you for your cur- 
tesy tous. It will never be forgotten. God biess the Kumi-ai 
churches and God bless the Japanese nation. 

“In the bonds of Christian fellowship we subscribe ourselves, 
dear brethren, very kindly, “JAMES L. BARTON, 

“Wa. P. ELiison, 
“Jas. GIBSON JOHNSON, 


“AMORY H. BRADFORD. 
“Yokohama, December 6th, 1895.” 





CHINA. 


_—_ 


THE CANTON REBELLION, 


. 
BY THE REV. C. R. HAGER, M.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 








CHINA is full of outbreaks and rebellions of one sort or 
another, but never in the history of Christian missions has 
a native Christian been charged with intriguing against 
the Chinese Government. During the latter part of Octo- 
ber a plot was discovered in Cantop, which had in view the 
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destruction of the city in order to obtain possession of the 
Government offices. Some five hundred men were sent 
from Hongkong who were to attack the city. That the 
plan failed is no wonder, since it was badly managed, and 
for several days previous to the time set for the attack 
numerous rumors were afloat throughout the city of the 
impending danger. It is no wonder then that the authori- 
ties should have exerted themselves and searched the city 
for secreted arms and ammunition, so that on Monday 
morning, October 28th, the officials made easy capture of 
the five hundred men who really did not know what they 
were to do. 

A number of others were seized, but nearly all have been 
liberated except four or five, three of whom have already 
been executed, and among these was a baptized Christian 
who was found with certain war implements in his pos- 
session. He was not the principal leader but stood very 
close to him and years before had been led to Christ, by 
the one who is now regarded as the leader of this insur- 
rection. That a man who had been converted to Chris- 
tiavity in the Sandwich Islands, studied English a few 
years in Hongkong, studied medicine five or six years in 
Canton and Hongkong, practiced medicine a year. and 
engaged in the silk industry for a year, should finally be 
found plotting against his country is a mystery that can- 
not easily be explained, except that a majority of the bet- 
ter-informed Chinese long for the time when the present 
Government shall be overturned. The better class of 
Chinese, and even agreat many foreigners, some mission- 
aries not excepted, long to see China go to pieces, and in 
part no doubt were to blame for this young, energetic, io- 
telligent young man’s actions. He has not been secured 
by the officials, and at present remains in hiding in 
Hongkong or elsewhere. Others ‘are implicated in the 
plot, and one or two of these were preachers of the Gos- 
pel. None of these, however, were caught. 

It is needless to say that the missionaries deprecate 
this uprising. The Government may be rotten to its core, 
but nothing better can be secured until the people are dif- 
ferent. Like people like rulers, needs to be remembered 
here in China. A mere change of dynasty would not help 
this land very much. There is nothing but the Guspel of 
Jesus Christ that can work a change in the Chinese heart, 
and it becomes the disciples of the Lord not to take up 
arms, but to teach, preach and live the Gospel everywhere 
and on all occasion. 

Canton. 
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SELF-SUPPORT IN THE NATIVE CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. J. E. SCOTT, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 








In these hard times it more than ever is an uppermost 
topic and a great problem Among missionaries in India 
how to get the native Christian people to giving toward 
the support of their pastors. The people are, indeed, very 
poor, but it seems feasible—if they will all zgive—to gather 
something that will amount to something. Recently I 
have had a great object lesson on the subject which is 
worth telling to the readers of THE TINDEPENDENT. About 
a year ago, at the session of the Northwest India Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Eviscopal Church, which met 
in Muttra, a meeting was held to consider the subject of 
self-support. There was much enthusiasm. Surely, it 
was thought, the 35,000 Christians within the bounds of 
the conference might support some of their pastors. So 
twenty-two of the workers were selected from the seven 
districts into which the conference is divided, and it was 
resolved to try to support these from the contributions of 
the people. 

After conference adjourned, the leaders of the Church 
set to work to push self-support. The president of the 
society is a pure native, the Rev. Charles Luke, the presid- 
img elder of the Bulandshahr District. I have just come 
from attending his annual self-support meeting. It was a 
grand success. Such enthusiasm I never saw. There were 
about four hundred people present, filling a large tent 
which had been erected. A brass band had been secured 
for the occasion. And, amid the shouts and songs of the 
people, the twelve circuits which make up the district 
brought into the tent and deposited the offerings of the 
year. They amounted to nearly seven hundred rupees! 
much more than enough to support the number of men 
who had been assigned to that district to be supported 
from the fund. So they took on two more amid great re- 
joicing. ~ 

These contributions were all from natives, and were 
from the poor people: Among other offerings there were 
numerous bags of grain, and piles of fragments of bread, 
which would be sold again to feed animals, and scores of 
domestic fowls and dozens of eggs. One man brought a 
horse,and another acow, and a third a buffalo. There 
were a number of sucking pigs, and six pigeons, and bags 
of shells, which are used for money by the very poor. So 
that these were really the contributions of the people. I 
never saw such rejoicing. They really felt that they were 
doing something that amounted to something. And it 
does. It means everything in our work. It puts new life 
into it. -1t gives the people something to work for. It 
he] ps our depleted treasury. It givesall hope and courage. 
This isthe greatest movement that has ever taken place in 
our work. Weexpect tocome up at the end of the year 
with not only the twenty-two workers paid in full by the 
people, but with a number of others, also, who were taken 
on where the amount raised was in excess of the require- 
ments. 

In these days when the Home Church has such difficulty 
in raising the money needed, it will be cheering to know 
that the foreign churches are beginning to support them- 
selves, And the aboye jis a bright example of what is be- 
ing done among ys, 


Matfra, 
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BURMA. 


A NEW COUNTRY OPEN. 





BY THE REV. OLA HANSON, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





THE opening of the Burma State Railway from Manda- 
lay to Katha marks a new era in the history of Upper 
Burma. A large tract of new country is now open for 
missionary work, but where are the workers ? The whole 
of Upper Burma between Mandalay and Bhamo, not to 
speak of the country north of the last mentioned place, on 
both sides of the Irrawaddy, is virtually as yet an unbroken 
field. An occasional visit of some missionary, to the vil- 
lages along the river, has been undertaken: but nothing 
has been done in the interior. The workers in Mandalay, 
Sagaiog and Bhamo have all they can do to work the dis- 
tricts closeat hand. Whatis needed is the opening of at 
least two new stations somewhere along the new road. 
The railroad, the telegraph, the tradesman and fortune 
seeker have already found their way to places where mis- 
sionary work ought to have been done long ago. 

The work among the Burmans, Shans and Kachins in 
Upper Burma witnesses a steady progress. A number of 
Burmans have heen baptized recently, and the new Shan 
work in Nam Kam has had some additions. The Kachin 
language may now be regarded as being reduced to writ- 
ing. It has been my joy to see a new spelling book and 
catechi-m ready for use, and in a few weeks the Gospel of 
John, the first part of the Scriptures ever translated into 
Kachin, will be in the hands of our school children. This 
to be sure is a small beginning, but with the blessing of 
God it may be a means of accomplishing great things. 

The recent troubles in Western China have made us 
anxious for the welfare of our brethren across the border. 
A telegram (and, by the way, itis worth mentioning that 
telegraphic communication between -Burma and the in- 
terior of China is now possible) from Mr. Smith, of the 
China Inland Mission in Tali Fu, assures us, however, that 
they are all safe, and that no trouble is expected in that 
part of theconntry. It is, however, easy to see that their 
position must be a trying one. They need our prayers. 

The annual convention of the Baptists in Burma, re- 
cently held in Rangfin, was in every way a success. A 
healthy progress has followed the work in every part of the 
country: new fields have been opened; the number of bap- 
tisms are up to the average; a greater need of spiritual 
power, always a hopeful sign, is felt in many places. The 
cold season, with new opportunities for jangle work, is 
again inviting us to new efforts: and let us pray that this 
may be a year of great ingathering in every part of this 
needy country. 

Bhamo. 





BRAZIL. 


STEPS FORWARD. 





BY THE REV. J. J. TAYLOR, 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 





SoME interesting steps have been taken lately here in 
South Brazil for the extension of the Master’s kingdom. 

The annual conference of the M..E. Church, South, pre- 
sided over by Bishop Granberry, took place in the city of 
San Paulo, in the last days of July, beginning on the 25th. 
Judging from their reports these were days of faithful 
work, and encouraging to the goodly number of workers 
present. The Bishop’s presence seems to have instilled 
zeal and encouragement into the hearts of the sometimes 
discouraged laborers. 

A tremendous congregation met in the Methodist 
Church of this city on last Sunday, and had a great 
festa, as the Brazilian calls such occasions. The Bishop 
was present, and [ am told that they succeeded in paying 
off a remaining debt on their neat church edifice. 

A similar occasion to each of the above mentioned and 
at same times. took place among the Baptists. Oa the 
twenty-fifth of Ju'y, the Baptist Association held its sec- 
ond session in the flourishing city of Campos, State of Rio 
Janeiro. The meeting continued till Sunday, the 28th, treat- 
ing of a large number of vital questions. The most im- 
portant step in advance was the appointment of a mission 
committee, who, by instruction of the Association, em- 
ployed a native missionary, with funds contributed by the 
various churches during the year. 

On the night of the 29th the youug people’s society of 
the Campos Church held its first anniversary—showing a 
great deal of work done. The Lord blesses that church 
and its devoted pastor, S. L. Ginsburg, the converted Jew. 

On last Sunday, in the city of Rio de Janeiro, the 
Baptists had a grand festa too. It was a double occasion, 
if not a triple one—which latter it really was—being 
the eleventh anniversary of the organization of the 
church, the inauguration of the new and beautiful 
meetinghouse, and the ordination of two native pastors 
and one deacon. The Lord is wonderfully blessing the 
efforts of his people there in these last several months. 
Scarcely a week passes that does not witness the 
conversion and baptism of one or more persons, and 
always good congregations are present to hear the ap- 
peals made by the newly converted ex-vicar, Dr. Ottoni— 
ordained last Sunday—and others. 

There is great rejoicing all over the country just now, 
because the long promised peace between the Government 
and one of the States, Rio Grande do Sul, has become a 
reality. : 

Juiz de Fora. 
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AMONG the 650,000 natives in the Transvaal there are 
50,000 church members. Within five years the converts of 
the Hermanasburg mission have increased from 12.000 to 
19,244, and those of the Berlin mission from 11,000 to 13,700. 
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Literature. 





The prompt mention in our list of “* Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 





CONSTANTINOPLE.* 


THERE is a peculiar fascination about Constantinople. 
Its marvelously beautiful situation ; its unique combina- 
tion of Oriental and Occidental ; its strange history, in 
which Greek fishermen, Roman emperors, Latin Crusad- 
ers and Turkish sultans form the central characters ; its 
unending strife, first between pagfnism and Christianity, 
then between different forms of Christianity, and now 
between Christianity and Islam ; all these unite to leave 
upon both traveler and reader an impression of mystery. 
The result is that, of all the cities in the world, Constan- 
tinople is probably the least known, certainly the least 
understood. That, hitherto, no one has undertaken any 
full explanation or even description is scarcely to be 
wondered at. The historical problems to be solved are 
most intricate, and the general result of Turkish occupa- 
tion has been to increase rather than lessen the archeo- 
logical difficulties. Aside from a few historical novels, 
the sketches of Edmondo de Amicis, and some papers be- 
fore historical societies, there ha3 been practically noth- 
ing to meet the increasing demand for accurate informa- 
tion about this wonderful capital. 

Professor Grosvenor’s elegant volumes meet this want, 
and at a most opportune moment. Prepared, notin the 
rush of an emergency, but during years of patient, thor- 
ough, scholarly research, they throw a very clear light 
upon the situation which is perplexing the keenest diplo- 
mats of Europe. The general plan is excellently well 
adapted tothisend. There are two general divisions. 
The first includes a brief topographical sketch ; a his- 
torical survey of the three epochs—classic, Byzantine 
and Ottoman—chapters on the rise of the Octomans and 
their present Sultan, and detailed descriptions of the 
suburbs along the Golden Horn, Bosporus and Marmora, 
These altogether occupy a little more than half of the 
first volume; the remainder of that volume and the 
whole of the second are given to the city itself. Its 
churches, mosques, bazars, walls, palaces, museums, are 
described with a fulness of detail that at first over- 
whelms the reader with the thought of the immense 
labor involved in investigation, and leaves an impres- 
sion that the book is chiefly of interest to archeological 
students and has comparatively little of value for the 
general reader. This impression, however, passes very 
quickly on examination. There is a vast amount of 
archeological lore, but there is still more of history and 
the most intensely human history. In fact, the whole 
two volumes are simply the elaboration, explanation 
and illustration of the first seventy-two pages. There is 
not a church, mosque, palace, prison or monument 
standing to-day that is not directly connected with some 
stirring event in the life of Byzantine emperors or 
priests, Moslem sultans or mollahs, and always the 
human interest stands out pre-eminent over the schol- 
arly. 

Thus Professor Grosvenor has well resisted the temp- 
tation to go into detail in his historical sketch in regard 
to the capture of the city by the Ottomans; yet there 
is probably not an authentic, if even a mythical incident, 
connected with it that does not appear in its proper place 
in the description of the various localities. The story of 
the carrying of the galleys across the hills from the B)s- 
porus to the Golden Horn is told in full, as the various 
localities are reached in the travelers’ route, while the 
pages given to the walls are full of instances of Turkish 
and Byzantine daring and sacrifice. So, too, the life of 
the people, ancient as well as modern, is pictured far 
more vividly in connection with the descriptions of the 
forums, baths, palaces and churches of the Byzantines, 
and the bazars, mosques, pleasure grounds and villages 
of the present than would be possible were they treated 
of separately, 

All this is assisted by the clear, if somewhat ornate, 
style and the superb illustrations. Professor Grosvenor 
is evidently intensely in sympathy with his theme, and 
it is scarcely surprising that in his accounts of Byzan- 
tine art and his survey of Byzantiae history his style 
should betray his sympathies, and he be, perhaps, too 
prodigal of adjectives. In a sense, however, this. can 
hardly be looked upon as a defect, since it adds to the 
vividness of the pictures of Byzantine life. The illus- 
trations are uoexcelled. Mostly from photographs, they 
are given in the best style of modern art, and are so nu- 
merous, including both the city and suburbs, as to leave 
few buildings or views of value for his purpose unrepre- 
sented. The principal mosques, the aqueduct of Valens, 
the walls, the towers at Hissar on the Bosporus, the 
Sweet waters of Europe and Asia, the Atmeidan or 
Hippodrome, with its obelisk and brazen ser pents from 

Delphi; the palaces of Tcheragau and Dolma Bagtché ; 
these and other views, to the number of over two hun- 
dred, give the reader a visual as well as a mental picture 
of the city, unequaled in any book on any of the capi- 
tals of the world. 








* CONSTANTINOPLE. By EDWIN A. GROSVENOR, Professor of Euro- 
pean History at Amherst College, formerly Professor of History at Kob- 
ert College, Constantinople. With an [ntroduction by Gea. Lew. WAL- 
LACE, Two vols. Illustrated. Roberts Brothers, Boston, Cloth, $10,090. 
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In such a work as this, however vivid the picturing or 
broad the survey, the essential factor is its accuracy. 
Scarcely even about the Civil Warin this country do 
there gather so many and so varied opinions as about the 
events connected with Constantinople. Nowhere have 
theological strifes been keener or racial animosities more 
bitter. The great churches, the palaces, the forums, 
have been the scenes not merely of debate but of strife, 
and the prisons have held many a victim not of the 
courts but of popular or imperial fury. To unravel the 
story of each is no slight task, to tell the story fairly 
after it is unraveled is still more difficult. In both re- 
spects Professor Grosvenor has succeeded to a degree 
which will make his book authority. He had, indeed, 
peculiar advantages. One of them, the instruction, ad- 
vice and practical assistance of Dr. Paspatis, was inval- 
uable ; and it is not less an act of grateful curtesy than 
of justice for the pupil to acknowledge so fully his debt 
to the teacher. Another was the acquaintance with the 
scholars of Constantinople and Athens, not merely ec- 
clesiastics but laymen, an acquaintance which furnished 
him with much important information ; but more valua- 
ble still that tone without which the picture, especially 
of Byzantium, would necessarily have been in outline 
rather than so complete. But. for the persistent patience 
in detail, for the accurate scholarship and broad sympa- 
thy that is manifest to snch a degree in the account of 
such different men as the Constantines, first and last, 
Justinian, Mohammed IT, Suleiman the Magnificent and 
Abdul Hamid UI, the author deserves sole and full credit. 
Not every one will agree with all his conclusions or 
judgments, yet no one can fail to acknowledge the 
effort to be scrupulously fair and to accord the meed of 
praise or blame as it was deserved. 

The chapter that will perhaps attract most attention 
just now will be the one devoted to the present Sultan. 
It is a very different picture that Professor Grosvenor 
draws from the one given in the telegrams and newepa- 
per editorials of to-day. Which is correct? Is Abdul 
Hamid “ kindly and solicitous for the welfare of those 
about him.” as Professor Grosvenor describes him, or is 
he the brutal coward described by others, who coolly 
and deliberately plans the extermination of a race, and 
drives his trusted Ministers in a rage from his palace for 
carrying out his own orders which have not accom- 
plished what he expected? Unquestionably the picture 
drawn of him in this chapter would, when written, have 
béen indorsed by all the ambassadors who had any per- 
sonal relations with the Sultan, as well as by many others. 
It certainly was that of General Lew. Wallace, who 
writes the introduction to the book, and whose official 
assistance as well as friendly interest the author ac- 
knowledges with hearty thanks. The probability is that 
both views of the Sultan are essentially correct. So long 
as the Empire was at peace, and he felt that its strength 
depended upon the general welfare of all his people, he 
undoubtedly did manifest interest in that welfare. 
When, however, he became convinced thatthe interests 
of one class of his subjects were inconsistent with those 
of another, when he feared that to care for Armenians 
meant loss of Moslem power and prestige, then, as un- 
doubtedly, he consented t», if he did not initiate, the 
orders that have resulted in the cold-blooded murder of 
thousands upon thousands of men, the pillaging and 
destruction of hundreds of thousands of shops and 
homes, and the rendering destitute of not far from half 
a million of his subjects. 

We wish that Professor Grosvenor had found it consist- 
ent with his plan to make fnller mention of the influences 
in which Americans are so largely interested, and which 
are so intimately connected with the present upheaval 
in both the city and the Empire. Graceful tribute is 
paid to Robert College, the American College for Girls 
and the missionary homes, but the Bible House and 
its great work are passed by almost entirely. Still it is 
impossible to include everything even in two such vol- 
umes, and no one can fail to realize the immense service 
that the author has rendered to the whole civilized 
world. It may be, if the reports that come from day to 
day are well founded, that its full value will only be ap- 
preciated later when the present Moslem fury shall have 
worked its will, and left us with even less than the past 
resources for investigation. We cannot but hope that 
the worst is over, and yet no one can read these pages 
without realizing the intensity of the feeling that is 
inspired by the green flag and the bitterness of the con- 
flict that is already raging. 
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Longmans’ English Classics. John Milton’s L’ Allegro, 
Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas, Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by William P.Trent, M.A.. Professor of 
English in the University of the South. The series of 
which this is one volume is intended for school use, and 
Milton’s four chief minor poems are among the most im- 
portant works of English poetry which a young person can 
study. Professor Trent has done his part, on the whole, 
well. Heis appreciative; he makes good use of previous 
commentators, and he directs attention to the points that 
need to be explained. Yet he fails at times in apprehend- 
ing the sense of the verse and in calling attention to im- 
portant points of poetical construction. It is hardly fair 
to him, and yet it is the best kindness to call attention to 
some imperfections ; for which purpose we take simply the 
notes on Lycidas, He fails to bring out the point that the 
marked peculiarity of Lycidas is the struggle between the 
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classic pagan form of expression and the Christian thought 
that runs through the whole poem. * As Milton’s friend, in 
whose honor the poem was written, was a clergyman, the 
description of him under the form of a shepherd is pecul- 
iarly appropriate. But Christianity and paganism cannot 
be made to harmonize; and Milton knew this very well, 
altho he attempted : 

“Sicelicum Thamesina per oppida carmen.” 
There was no formal break between the classic form and 
the Christian thought until Milton came to his magnificent 
protest, not against Epicureanism, but against sloth and 
pleasure, and proclaimed that true fame was found in the 

“ perfect witness of all-judging Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in Heaven expect thy meed.” 
Here Milton recognized that he was carried far beyond his 
classical models and apologized for it to the fountain 
Arethuse and the smocth-sliding Mincius ; that is, to his 
masters Theocritus and Virgil, and he reverted again to 
the classic strain. But again it was impossible to keep 
down at that level, and once more, in the wonderful re- 
buke of “the pilot of the Galilean Lake,” he rises toa 
yet higher strain, for which again he is compelled to 
apologize to Alpheus and the Sicilian Muse. Once more 
he descended into the fair levels of the {‘ valleys low” and 
gathered daisies, crowtoes, violets and daffadillies ‘‘ to 
strow the laureate hearse.’”’ But yet again it was im pos- 
sible for him to rest here, and he ended the monody by 
placing Lycidas in Heaven, 





“ mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves,”’ 
amid the “solemn troops” of singing saints. And this 
third time he made no-apology. Thrice he had burst 
out from the pastoral fetters into Christian sublim- 
ities, and herein is the magnificence, if not the 
beauty of the whole poem. Professor Trent makes too 
much of the “Alexandrian poets.’’ Bion and Moschus 
are scarcely his models. They are Theocritus and Vir- 
gil. In the very first line our commentator says that 
“the poet is going to make a wreath for himself” 
with laurel, myrtle and ivy. That is not at all the 
idea ; nor is it the thought, when he soeaks of the berries 
as ‘‘ harsh and crude,” that he himself ‘‘was not ready to 
write poetry in the high sense he always gave to the word.” 
The thought simply is that Lycidas had died in the spring- 
time of life, and the laurel was for his “‘ laureate hearse.’’ 
And so the “mellowing year’? does not refer to any 
** poetical fruit he was himself to produce”’ later in life, 
but to the riper age which Lycidas had not attained. On 
line 27 attention should bave been called to the pronuncia- 
tion of “heard.” The explanation of line 30, 

“ The star that rose at evening bright ” 
is palpably wrong. It cannot refer to the evening star, 
for itis distinctly stated that it rose at evening, and that 
they still attended their flock, until it had sloped its wester- 
ing wheel toward heaven’s descent. Here plainly the idea 
is that the poet and his friend were devoted to the same 
studies, and continued their labor from early morn often 
till after midnight. In line 37 the word ‘‘ heavy” should 
have been explained from the Latin gravis, just as in 
other cases one should look to the Latin for any explana- 
tion of the peculiar use of Milton’s words. In lines 50 to 
60 there is noslightest confusion between nymphs and the 
Muse: in fact, they are placed in absolute antithesis. The 
nymphs could not save Lycidas ; not even ‘‘the Muse her- 
self”? could save Orpheus. The explanation of the adjec- 
tive “swift Hebrus” is not satisfactory. The adjective is 
chosen to explain how the current could have carried “ the 
gory visage’’ of Orpheus as far as “ the Lesbian shore.”’ It 
is utterly jejune to imagine that the complaint 
** Alas, what boots it with incessant care ” 
refers ‘‘to his own labors” which now meet ‘‘ with no re- 
ward of popular favor.”’ He was not thinking of himself 
particularly, nor of poetry as being ‘‘at alow ebb,” but 
simply of the danger of earthly death and the *‘ abhorred 
shears.”” In line 69 the quotation which lies nearest at 
hand to explain 
“The tangles of Nezra’s hair” 
is Horace’s 
“ Dic et arqute properet Newra, 
Murreum nodo cohibere crinem.” 
The phrase ‘touch my trembling ears”’ is not sufficiently 
explained ; it is a Latinism, meaning that the voice of the 
God reached my ears, There is no mixing of metaphor in 
the lines beginning 
“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil.” 
It is to be understood as a succession of metaphors: fame 
is ‘‘no plant” which perishes; noris it a-gem “in glister- 
ing foil set off to the world ’’: nor is it anything that “in: 
broad rumor lies.”” In line 85 we wish that attention had 
been called to the fact that ‘ Arethuse”’ is a dissyllable. 
It is weak in line 86 to imagine that the reeds of Mincius 
were vocal because of the wind blowing through them. 
The reference is solely to the association of the poet Virgil. 
It is equally weak to regard it as possible that in the line 
in which AZolus says 
“ That not a blast was from his dungeon strayed” 
the word “his”? could be for its aad refer to the blast. 
The expression “ level brine” is to be illustrated not sim- 
ply by the “ flat sea”’ of ‘“‘ Comus,”’ but by such expressions 
as “planun mare”’ of Juvenal and many similar Latin 
uses of wquor. In line 153, where Camus “‘ went footing 
slow,” our author, as well as Hales and Bell, is wrong in 
making *‘ went”’ merely the past tense of wend and nut of 
go. The word camecould not be used because of ‘‘ Camus ’”’ 
three words before: and further, the picture is of the 
river-god passing slowly by and attering but a single word 
as he moves out of hearing. We doubt the explanation of 
** pledge ’’ (line 107) as meaning offspring because children 
were ‘used as hostages.” In line 117 the author fails to 
understand the word “ care’’: 


“ Of other care they little reckoning make ”; 
the thonght is of the Latin cura in its ecclesiastical sense, 
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from which the word curate comes. In line 
182 Alpheus is not mentioned “‘ as a river of 
the Peloponesus,”’ but for its under-sea con- 
nection with Sicily, and so with Theocritus, 
We fail to see any “Scriptural figure” in 
the phrase “‘ shrunk thy streams.’ The fail- 
ure of our critic to get at the central thought 
of the poem is indicated by his doubtful 
approval of Jerram’s suggestion that here 
there ‘‘ may be also an intention to illustrate 
the superiority of Christianity over pagan- 
ism.” There is nothing else. In line 139, 
* Throw hither all your quaint enameled eyes 
That onthe green turf suck the honeyed 
showers,” 
the reference is not “ to buds that look like 
eyes,” but to daisies or day’s eyes, which 
Chaucer calls 
** The eye of day 
The enperice and flour of floures alle,” 


which are the one English flower that cover 
‘“*the green turf,’’ and ‘purple all the 
ground with vernal flowers”? The word 
“purple” is right, in classical use for a 
“crimson-tippit”’ flower. The daisy is thus 
the first flower mentioned, after which 
come the primrose, jessamine and others. 
Our author is also wrong in introducing 
any thought of autumn, for these are all 
flowers of spring, corresponding to the 
springtime of Lycidas’s life. We doubt 
our author’s understanding of “ sunk low,” 
and ‘“‘ mounted high,’ in line 172, as preter- 
its rather than participles. On line 176 
“nuptial song,’’ our editor follows Warton 
in citing a line from Milton’s Latin poem, 
“Ad Patrem.” It would have been much 
more to the point to have cited from his 
* Epitaphium Damonis,” the line: 


“ Aeternum perages immortales hymenwos,” 
and, indeed, the entire last strophe, which 
offers throughout a very interesting paral- 
lelism of language and of combination of 
Christian thought with classic form to 
those of the conclusion of ‘“‘ Lycidas.’”’ We 
are surprised that he has not called atten- 
tion to the very extraordinary succession 
of sibilant alliterations in lines 178-180, 
altho mention is made of a much less re- 
markable case of alliteration in ‘*Comus,” 
as if it were a fault, whichitisnot. Milton 
loved aliiterations of s and f. In line 192 
the expression ‘‘ twitched his mantle blue”’ 
is explained as meaning that it was drawn 
tightly about him on account of the even- 
ing chill. The swain “twitched” it about 
him so that it would not impede his move- 
ment as he started to walk away. We have 
thought it worth while to give special at- 
tention to these notes on account of the ex- 
ceptional position which ‘‘ Lycidas”’ holds 
in the history of English poetry as its high- 
water mark, and as the acknowledged test 
of the possession of the poetic sense. 


Southern Heroes; or, The Friendsin War 
Time. By Fernando G. Cortland. Withan 
introduction by Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
LL.D. (Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. Seld by Fernando G. Cortland, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) This is an octavo of 
480 pages, and has for its object to give the 
record of the Southern Friends during the 
War of the Rebellion. With few excep- 
tions, which occur mostly in the earlier 
chapters and relate to the Friends and their 
position previous to the War, the main 
point brought out in the volume is the 
Friends’ attitude toward the War as war. 
No particular claim is made for them as 
antislavery martyrs, nor as sufferers for 
loyalty to the Union, but simply as consci- 
entious nonresistants. In which character 
they command only a qualified sympathy, 
especially when there were at hand the far 
greater principle of antislavery and of loy- 
alty to the Union tosuffer for. To narrow 
their position down thus to this one issue 


‘of conscientious nonresistance belittles it, 


and brings these sufferers under the impu- 
tation of having thrown themselves away 
in a useless if not fanatical martyrdom. 
There is not much doubt that there was far 
more antislavery and Union inspiration in 
this passive resistance than the author rec- 
ognizes. We suspect that in his anxiety to 
add their weight as martyr-sufferers to the 
peace doctrine, he has deprived their posi- 
tion of its strongest claim on our sympathy. 
Chapters XIV and XV, for instance, give a 
series of examples which show that the 
martyrdom of the Southern Friends was 
not allin the name of nonresistance. The 
history as related makes a strong appeal to 
personal sympathy; but it is very much 
stronger when read as examples of anti- 
slavery and loyal suffering than when read 
as examples of devotion to the doctrine of 
nonresistance. 


** Heath’s English Classics ’’ have recent- 
ly been expanded by the addition of a new 
edition of the larger Shakespearean plays, 
to be named The Arden Shakespeare. 
They are edited separately by individual 
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and responsible English editors, the text 
being in all cases substantially that of the 
“Globe” edition. Every volume of the 
series is provided with a Glossary, an Index 
of words explained or commented on, Ap- 
pendices are added where required, with In- 
troductions and Notes, all, however, of the 
briefest. The object of the projectors of the 
series is to give ita literary rather than a 
critical character. With this point in view, 
they have provided each p)ay with an Essay 
on meter adapted to the versification in 
that play. For elementary students and 
general readers the edition will prove use- 
ful, the Essayson meter and the exposi- 
tions and indices of words particularly so. 
Six plays are now published. The edition 
is of English origin. (Reath & Co., Bos- 
ton. 78 cents per vol.) The Reader's 
Shakespeare, by Charles Bell, is too much 
‘condensed, connected and emphasized,” 
to use the author’s phrase on the title-page, 
to be an adequate expression of the great 
dramas. Therun of the Acts and Scenes 
in the Plays is noted roughly on each page; 
but not in a way to show where or what the 
passage is, where one act begins or how far 
one scene goes. There is no pretense of 
preserving the numeration of the lines. 
Avery good collection of selections this edi- 
tion may claim to be, tho we fail to discov- 
er any special value in the annotations or 
in the historical summaries which are in- 
tended to connect the fragments of disjoint- 
ed Plays. For school purposes or for pri- 
vate study the Rolf editions are every way 
to be preferred. 


The sixteen volumes of The Thistle Edi- 
tion of the Works of Robert Louis Steven- 
son are now complete with the publication 
of seven new volumes in addition to the 
nine included in our previous notice (Oc- 
tober 24th). Taken all in all the set comes 
as near the ideal standard as it could be 
brought by pains, skill and liberal expendi- 
ture. The closing volume, XVI, is interest- 
ing as containing forty-six new poems 
written during the poet’s residence in 
Samoa. Volume XVI in the series contains 
a fall edition of the author’s complete 
poetical works, beginning with that un- 
rivaled collection, “‘A Child’s Garden of 
Verses.’”? Each volume is opened with an 
etched frontispiece done by some master- 
hand. The type and press work are from 
the De Vinne Press, and the volumes are all 
that bonest materials, honest workmanship 
and the highest standards could make 
them. We understand that they have been 
continuously on the press since early sum- 
mer. The sale of the earlier volumes has 
already been very large, and the publishers 
must be more than gratified with the suc- 
cess of the edition from the commercial as 
well as from the artistic bookmaking point 
of view. To meet the convenience of buyers 
who desire a very simple binding a few 
copies of the same edition are issued bound 
in buff cloth, with leather labels, at the 
lower price of $40 the set. 


A Text-Book of the History of Painting. 
By John C.Van Dyke, Litt.D. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50.) Dr. Van Dyke, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Art in Rutgers Col- 
lege, takes upon himself no mystery of 
high-priestcraft in discoursing upon his 
subjcct. He handles old faiths and tradi- 
tions of the schools in the spirit of a frank 
and not too reverent investigator, and 
writes in a fresh, breezy way which invests 
every topic with picturesque interest. His 
object being to provide a *‘ teachable ” text- 
book for schools and colleges, he is, of 
course, most concise; and as he passes by 





“Decorative Painting to deal only with Ex- 


pressive Painting, he is able to compress 
the work into 275 clearly printed and well- 
illustrated pages. After passing the origin 
of art in review, he treats each school or 
nationality of painters separately, bringing 
it down to the present time, listing books 
dealing with the subject at the opening of 
each chapter, and at its close giving the 
name and abiding place of the principal 
works of the painters of the school. Dr. 
Van Dyke’s opinions upon men and their 
works are not based alone upon art theories, 
but are influenced by his association with 
the best painters reacting upon a natural 
capacity for appreciation. 

One hardly appreciates what the fully 
equipped modern Monthly of the first class 
is until he examines the bound volumes 
which contain their annual issue, and sees 
the whole age concentrated into two such 
wonderful representatives of it as we have, 
for instance, in the latest example which 
has come to our table, the two octavos of 
Scribner's Magazine for the year now end- 
ing. Itis a feast for everybody, in which 
each will be sure to find what he likes best, 
with something over to provide for his 
chance mo.ds; all put ou the page in the 
very best manner, and nothing wanting 


but perhaps an index ofit all. To say noth- 
ing of the poems,stories, histories, critiques, 
essays and reviews, the art work and re- 
productions are a never-failing delight, and 
from the serious point of view no mean ele- 
ment in the cultured reader's discipline to 
maintain himself in refined society. 


Prof. Henry Nettleship’s death (July 
10th, 1893) is still so recent that the impres- 
sion of his death is not yet faded from the 
personal circle who knew him, and they 
will welcome the volume edited by F. Hav- 
erfield, A.M., which brings them the “‘ Sec- 
ond Series” of his Lectures and Essays, 
with a Memoir by Mrs. Nettleship, and 
eleven distinct papers, mostly on topics 
connected with Latin criticism and gram- 
mar. The three closing lectures have a 
general character, and should be read by all 
intelligent people, particularly the one on 
‘The Moral Influence of Literature,” 
which is alone the sufficient justification of 
the book. There was more scholar in the 
compound of Professor Nettleship’s make- 
up than there was critic; but the definition 
of morality in literature and the freedom 
and limitations assigned to it have not 
often been laid down so well. 


The Mediterranean Trip: A Short Guide 
to the Principal Points on the Shores of the 
Western Mediterranean and the Levant. 
By Noah Brooks. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$125.) Mr. Brooks has himself visited the 
sixteen or twenty different ports and cities 
included in the usual Mediterranean trip. 
The guide-book named above is intended to 
present a brief, systematic itinerary for 
travelers intending to make the ordi- 
dary short trip. Mr. Brooks proposes to 
give them all the information they will re- 
quire without loading his book with mat- 
ter that would be required only in a longer 
trip. His book is a brief introduction to 
the history of the places visited, their to- 
pography, what they have to interest the 
tourist, how to see it, together with the 
ordinary notes of travel, hotels, etc. The 
handbook is furnished with twenty-four 
illustrations and four maps. 


Under the modest title of Little Leaders, 
Mr. William Morton Payne, of The Dial, 
has just brought out, in a handsomely 
printed little volume, a series of papers 
which have done editorial duty in his col- 
umns. They are a gratifying reminder of 
the good work that lies scattered through 
the columns of ajournal of the first class. 
They are grouped under the general topics 
to which they belong, “Literature and 
Criticism,” ‘ Education,” and a group of 
commemorative notices. We are gratified 
to note how large a proportion of the papers 
on education relate to the neglected prima- 
ries, such as reading, grammar, the use and 
abuse of dialect (slang ?). Itisa fine ex- 
ample of the kind of work which has given 
The Dial its high literary standing. (Way 
& William~-, Chicago. $1.50.) 


The King of Pirates: Beiny an Account 


of the Famous Enterprises of Captain’ 


Avery, with Lives of other Pirates and 
Robbers. By Daniel Defoe; and Due Prep- 
arations for the Plague, as Well for soul 
as Body, by Danijel Defae, are the missing 
volumes which complete the elegant series 
of Defoe’s works, published by J. M. Dent & 
Co., London, and in this city by Macmillan 
& Co. The series which we have noted on 
its way through the press is in convenient 
and elegant 16mo volumes, illustrated by J. 
B. Yeats, and richly bound in dark green 
cloth. $1.00 per volume. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The Atheneum states that Stepniak’s 
real name was Kravchinsky. 


..The new Poet Laureate, Alfred Aus- 
tin, begins his official work with a poem in 
commendation of Dr. Jameson’s ride into 
the Transvaal. 


....-The next issue of The Critic, Janu- 
ary 18th, will be an anniversary number, 
containing a general review of the literary 
work in America during the fifteen years 
that have passed since the journal was first 
issued. 

..-An original work on ‘‘ Newspaper, 
Bookkeeping and Accounts,” by Charles 
Comins, is announced as recently published 
by Schultz & Comins, Chartered Account- 
ants, 46 Cannon Street, London, and 150 
Nassau Street, New York. 


...-Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts says tbat 
he has not been idle since he left professor- 
ing. Weshould say not. A volume of his 
short stories for grown folks is just an- 
nounced, a volume of adventure steries fol- 
lows, and a new volume of his poems will 
appear in March. 


..-Macmillan & Co., announce for im- 
mediate publication Jules Marcon’s “ Life 
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of Agassiz,’ and also the work of Professor 
Saintsbury on the “History of English 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century,” de- 
layed by his appointment to the Edinburgh 
chair, which will be published this month. 


----President Monroe’s famous message 
of 1823, containing the statement of the 
“*Monroe Doctrine,’”’ has just been pub- 
lished in full as No. 56 of the valuable 
historical Old South leaflets. A new book 
by Prof. J. B. McMaster, ‘‘With the 
Fathers,” to be issued by D. Appleton & 
Co., includes a review of the same Doctrine. 


The Cosmopolitan has put in an ex- 
tensive lithographic plant capable of print- 
ing 320,000 pages per day (one color). Its 
January issue reproduces a watercolor 
drawing as frontispiece, below which may 
be read: “‘ Drawn for The Cosmopolitan by 
Eric Pape. Redrawn on stone~by The Cos- 
mopolitan staff artists. Printed on The 
Cosmopolitan lithographic presses.” 


...-Col. Thomas W. Knox, whose sudden 
death occurred last week, was a prolific 
writer of boys’ stories. He had been an 
adventurous and experienced traveler, and 
he wrote fifteen volumes in “‘The Boy 
Travelers’ Series,’”’ besides other books for 
older readers, many of which embodied ex- 
periences of war or travel. For several 
years Colonel Knox had been specially 
active in the American Copyright League. 


.... The following verse has been received 
from a puaoning corresp»ndent, who says 
there is.certainly more truth than Poetry 
in the lines: 

“TO THE LATEST BIOGRAPHERS OF EDGAR A. 
PoE. 

“If you Would bury Poe, 

’Tis well that he is dead, man; 
For had he half a show 

He’d bury you inStead, nian; 
And none would ever know, 

By George, what had been said, man.” 


..The Magazine of Poetry for January 
is made up of ‘notable single poems.”’ Of 
these a dozen are contributions direct tothe 
Magazine; forty are selected from the 
author’s published volumes; while of the 
remainder THE INDEPENDENT supplies ten, 
Scribner’s, The Atlantic, The Chap book, 
three each, Harpe7’s and a few other 
magazines, two each, while The Century 
and a dozen other well-known periodicals 
are each credited with one. 


..Massey’s Magazine is a new ten-cent 
illustrated periodical, published by the 
Massey Press, Toronto, Canada. Among 
other articles we note. one on “The New 
Canadian Ship Canal at Sault Ste. Marie,” 
by Charles Gordon Rogers, and one on 
** The Siager of Tautramar,” Charies G. D. 
Roberts, by E. Pauline Johnson; also a 
poem, illustrated, by Professor Roberts. The 
leading article is the first of a series on 
English cathedrals, in which the cathedral 
at Canterbury is described by Prof. William 
Clark, D.C.L., while the art article, ‘‘ The 
Evolution of Two of My Pictures,” is by 
the well-known artist, G. A. Reed, R.C.A. 
By dealing principally with matters of 
Canadian interest, such a magazine ought 
to ba able to make a place for itself, as the 
New England Magazine and The Land of 
Sunshine have gained a foothold by dealing 
chiefly with subjects within their own local 
range. Another attempt in the same direc- 
tion is The Central Magazine, just started 
by the Central Magazine Co., Cleveland, O., 
which, tho a laudable effort, falls far short 


of success in both its literature and its 
art. 
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Browning as a Philosophical and Religious 
eacher. By HenryJones, M.A. 8x5}4, pp. 
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Peter Simple. By Captain Masrzes. Illus- 
trated by J. Ayton Symington. With an in- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Artistic 
Needlework 


r) 

Women are sure to be interested Lo: 
in a practical series on 

EMBROIDERY 


Written and fully illustrated with a) 
beautiful designs, by 








CANDACE WHEELER 
of the Associated Artists. 
This series begins in the issue of , 


a the BAZAR for Jan. 18. , 
10 cts. a Copy $4 a Year & 
NZ 
QUARTERLY. 
Onist CONTENTS FOR 
JAN., 1896: 


GERMINAL SELECTION. 


Prof. AUGUST ——— 
Pathological Pleasures and Pains. TH. R1Bo 
On the Part Frew bby 2 pore ing Eavention’ one Dis- 
cuore, PRO T MA 
On the Nature Of "Mathematical Knowledge. PRror. 
HERMANN SCHUBER’ 
On Chinese Philosophy. De. PAUL CARUS. 

“You are making your journal so valuable that I 
cannot be without it any onset, although I do not 
subscribe to its philosoph Prof. HENRY F. Os- 
BORN, Columbia College, N. Y. 


t#”A sample copy mailed free to any address on 
application. Current numbers, 50c.; yearly, $2.00. 


OPEN COURT PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 


REMINGTON BROS. of Pittsburg and New 
York piace advertisin, ny A the best schools and col- 
leges fp America. W them for information. 











PIN MONKEY can be earned at home without 
neglect of home duties. An unusual rented for 
a woman of intelligence and refineme 

ox 927, 154 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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A NOTABLE BOOK. 


MONEY AND BANKING 


ILLUSTRATED BY AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By HORACE WHITE. 


12mo. Cloth. 488 Pages. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 





The following letter from Hon. A. B. Hepburn, Comptroller of the Currency under 
President Harrison, has been received by the author of ‘‘ Money and Banking”: 


My dear Mr. White: 


NEw YORE, November 11, 1895. 


You may well feel proud of your success in ‘‘ Money and Banking.” It is the best 
bresentation of the current questions of finance that has been given tothe public. Your 


diction is concise, clear and cogent, and your conclusions are fortified by historical 
obiect-lessons as well as abstract reasoning. 


al lacies of to-day, 


You show the antiquity of all the popular 


and the evils that followed in their trainin the past, letting your reader 


see clearly the dangers they portend. Your historical matter gives your book a readable 
interest which similar treatises seldom possess. I am sure it will command the attention 
of the reading public and that it must prove a boon to mankind. 


Sincerely, 


A. B. HEPBURN. 





This book may be ordered of all booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price, 


BOSTON. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 





D) Appleton & Co's New Books | 


The Songs and Music of 


Froebel’s Mother Play. 


Prepared and arranged by SUSAN E. BLow. 
Fully illustrated. Vol. 32, International 
Education Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

This is the second and concluding volume of Miss 

Blow’s version of Froebel’s noted work, which laid 
the foundation for that important branch of early 
education, the kindergarten. The first volume, * The 
Mottoes and Commentaries,” may be designated as 
the Teacher’s or Mother’s book, and “ The Songs and 
Music,” the present volume, as the Children’s book. 
In the latter, many of the pictures have been en- 
larged in parts to bring out the details more distinct- 
ly. New translations are made of the songs, elimin- 
ating the crudities of poetic composition that have 
appeared in the literal imitations of Froebel, and 
new music is substituted where the original has been 
discarded. 


A Self-Denying Ordinance 


By M. HAMILTON. No. 183, Town and Coun 
try Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 

A singularly brilliant study of fashionable life in 
England and country life in Ireland by a new writer 
of the greatest promise. The general theme, a 
woman's unselfish loyalty, is suggested with great 
adroitness. This is oneof the cleverest social studies 
of the day. 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of 


Winter Resorts. 


For Tourists and Invalids. New edition, 
December, 1895, revised to date. With 
Maps, Illustrations, Table of Railroad 
Fares, etc. 12mo. Paper cover, 50 cents. 


This standard manual gives complete information 
as to winter sanitariums and places of resort in the 
United States, the West Indies, the Bermuas, the 
Sandwich Islands and Mexico. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVE , NEw YorK. 








MUSIC. 
The Juvenile Class & Concert No. 2 


By H. H. MoGranahan & W. A. Lafferty. 


This book, like its very successful poe, 
Class and Concert No. 1, is designed for day schools 
singing classes, concerts and entertainments. It 

contains a complete and carefully graded course of 
igstruction, a choice collection ot new songs, duets, 
trios, etc.,and a short cantata, entitled ‘“* America’s 
Birthday. - This book is much in advance of Class 
and Concert No.1 in having a more complete and 
systematic course of exercises and a higher grade of 
music for practice and songs for entertainment. 
Price, 30 Cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 


EDUCATION. 














uary 2°th.18%, at 8:15 P.M.. oO 
of the Seek Ceutury.’’ 
Course of 5 Lectures on Church Unity 
will be. delivered at the came place; the second of 
which vt be given Prt tion . Benjamin Andrews, 
poneery, th. 1896, “at 8:15 P.M. Subject 

“The Sin Pe Schism 
Tickets of admtesion may be had on prompt appli- 
cation to Mr. E. M. KINGSLEY, at 70) Park Avenue. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, For thehicher educa- 


* tion of young women. 
pay my unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
= five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 

ating. Classica! and general course of stud § alee, 
paratory and optional. Year commences 
Teas" Apply to Miss Ipa C.ALLEN,Prin.,Bradford, a 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 3d--August 13th. 
Thirty-four courses will be offered. 


For pamphlet, giving full information, apply to the 
Clerk of the Committee, 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridae, Mass. 
The Leading Conservatory of America 


Cart Fag.ren, Director. 
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STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTiON, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. . 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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SPECIAL cs 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Until further notice any sub- 
scriber, on renewing his or her 
subscription, may send us 
the names of one or more new 
subscribers with a remittance at 
$2.00 a year for EACH name, new 
and old. 

It will be seen that this is a 
most 


cer Hytraordinary Offer. 


We ask every subscriber and 
friend to take advantage of this 
SPECIAL offer and secure for 
us new subscribers and at the 
same time reduce the cost of his 
own subscription—one third. 

t=" If every present subscriber 
will promptly act, he or she will 
not only save a dollar but each 
who joins will save a dollar 
also.-#1 

t~ At least one NEw subscri- 
ber with one old one, at two dol- 
lars each, must accompany every 
order or it will not be accepted. 
More new names may be added 
on the same terms, viz., two dol- 
lars each; but they must be all 
new names. Every letter must 
have four dollars or more in it— 
in cxse more than one new sub- 
sciiber issent. No renewals of 
old subscriptions will be ac- 
cepted at the two-dollar rate un- 
less at least one new name for 
each is sent with it.-@ 


What present 5 more valua- 





t@ See that your minister has 
a copy for a year of the largest, 
ablest and best religious and 
family paper published in the 
whole country.-&2 
it will be worth to him five 

times that amount. 

t@The monthly symposiums 
alone of are worth a year’s sub- 
scription,-@3 

t@"No other religious paper 
furnishes such full reports of 
great religious meetings as THE 
INDEPENDENT.-©1 

Accept our new terms. 

t@Ten thousand subscribers, 
at least, should be added to our 
subscription list on the low 
terms now offered.-& 


Now is the time to act. 

t@Every present subscriber 
can save a dollar by taking ad- 
vantage of our new terms; 1. e., 
by sending his or her renewal 
with one or more new subscrip- 
tions at the rate of $2.00 a year 
for EACH NAME,~&2 

Save a dollar. 

t@ Present subscribers, whose 
subscriptions are not out, can 
have their subscriptions ex: 
tended on the new terms given 
above.-22 

t@A dozen new subscribers 
in every town can easily be ob- 

tained on the extraordinary 


terms now offered, viz., $2.00 a 
year EACH.-#1 

t@ Any person, on application 
by letter or postal card, will be 
furnished, free of charge, SAMPLE 
corres of the paper ‘for use in 
obtaining new subscribers, 
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THE PROXY QUESTION. 


CORPORATIONS, both small and great, 
have become so important in our indus- 
trial activities as to raise problems of their 
own. We have at times discussed some 
of these problems from the economic 
point of view—that is, in their public 
aspect—and from that of the investor. 
It may be well now to touch upon a 
smaller but still important question, that 
of proxies and the composition of Boards 
of Directors. 

It is, of course, well known that our 
theory of corporations requires that the 
responsibility and ultimate control of the 
policy should rest wholly with the Board. 
It is alsoa part of our theory that this 
Board should be made up principally of 
men having financial interest in the prop- 
erty, who would receive their reward for 
responsibility and management from in- 
creasing profits. Besides that, particu- 
larly in the larger corporations, member- 
ship in the Board is an honor in the eyes 
of the community. Asthe country grows 
in wealth there will slowly arise in the 
United States, as now in England, a class 
of rich men, able, active and honest, who 
have little employment for all their time, 
but who are willing to devote their 
spare energies, without remuneration ex- 
cept the honor, to companies standing 
well before the public. 

That is our theory of corporation man- 
agement, and it works out well in general, 
even tho falling short in some instances, 
Now when the election of a Board fora 
corporation comes around, it is the cus- 
tom for that Board to send to stockhold- 
ers a request for their proxies, so that 
the old Board may be re-elected. Where 
the management is able and honest, such 
requests are usually complied with. The 
trouble with this system is that sometimes 
the stockholders are not told the real sig- 
nificance of what they are doing. 

A request for proxies sent out by one of 
our New York corporations has fallen 
under our notice which contains features 
decidedly objectionable. The proxy in 
question gives to three men, or any twoof 
them, the power to vote for five years un- 
lees sooner revoked, ‘This latter point we 
do not atalllike. Of course any proxy can 
be revoked at any time, but practically so 
many stockholders are women and minors» 
or men absorbed in their own pursuits, 
that a grant for five years gives the Board 
a@ permanency not allowed for in our 
theory. For, theoretically, new questions 
cf policy must neccessarily come up at 
least once a year, and the shareholders 
ought to be informed on the general 


subject of their property at least 
as often as that. The laws of 
many of our States require that 


questions concerning increases of capi- 
talization, for example, shall not be voted 
upon until certain forms are gone 
through ; a five-year proxy might com- 
mit a stockholder to any dishonest or un- 
wise policy, through sheer oversight. It 
is easy to say that a mistake in pelicy 
would arouse an opposition ; but experi- 
ence has taught us that usually and 
among the average run of shareholders, 
such opposition is awakened when too 
late. Proxies should be requested once 
each year and should be accompanied by 
a statement of the affairs of the company 
and by an explanation of any change of 
policy or important matter, like an issue 
of bonds, which may be coming up. The 
laws of certain States do all that can rea- 
sonably be expected to protect heedless 
shareholders; the rest must be done 
through public opinion and by the stock- 
holders themselves. 

In the case of the company just men- 
tioned, there is a further objection. The 
three names on the proxy are indeed 
those of directors, but these men are also 
officersof thecompany. Disclaimiog any 
intent to impute bad motives in the case 
mentioned, it is nevertheless true that 
such proceeding is very dangerous, and 
contrary to all good business policy. 

Practically the officers would elect the 
Board of Directors, not the Board of Di- 
rectors the officers. It might be possible 
for such officers, controlling the Board, to 
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commit the company to any policy or any 
expenditure for the salaries of themselves 
or friends. There is only one safe rule on 
this point—no employé or servant of the 
company should have a position on the 
Board of Directors. The only exception 
should be that of President, who, by 
virtue of his office, ought to represent 
the active management on the Board. 
But the secretary and treasurer should 
always be kept in strict accountability to 
the governing body. Even the unfortu- 
nate Northern Pacific has a by-law to this 
effect, and so have other companies. 
Every company should have such a rule 
and enforce it strictly. When this posi- 
tion is clearly sure to be reasonable, we 
are prepared to appreciate the audacity of 
the company first mentioned in actually 
asking for proxies in the names of these 
very officers. How can this or any board 
be able and honest in the control of the 
property when they are put on the direct- 


orate by the very men whom they are . 


afterward expected to employ and 
govern? 

The shares of our large and small cor- 
porations are scattered over the whole 
country, and proxies are constantly being 
asked for. We hope our readers who are 
such stockholders will profit by our re- 
marks. By scrutinizing the names on such 
requests they may add to their returns, 
and perhaps at some time save themselves 
from heavy losses. 


» 
oe 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


As the Treasury loan and the Venezue- 
lan dispute assumed more promising 
phases, a somewhat steadier feeling was 
displayed in financial quarters. It is be- 
ginning to be seen that the Treasury situa- 
tion is no worse than a year ago, and that 
if the popular loan fail, the Syndicate will 
stand in the breach and provide the nec- 
essary gold, Thus the Treasury is safe 
for another year, at least; and as public 
excitement calms the hope gains that the 
difficulties between England and the 
United States will be amicably adjusted. 
In the quarrel between England and 
Germany we have only a secondary inter- 
est; and in all probability our isolation 
would, in event of open hostilities, create 
a preference for our securities which 
would be beneficial unless counteracted 
by a large demand for gold for war pur- 
poses—a contingency altogether too re- 
mote to be worthy of present considera- 
tion, On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the situation at home is a 
perplexing one. Disappointment cannot 
be avoided at the stubborn refusal of 
Congress to give the much required fiscal 
legislation ; and this is really the most 
discouraging of all factors, altho lost 
sight of in the excitement attending the 
late war scares. If Congress would only 
set itself to work in earnest to restore in- 
stead of destroying the country’s credit, 
the whole na'ion would devoutly return 
thanks, This week general business com- 
menced to feel the blow struck at finan- 
cial interests, and everywhere the spirit 
of timidity is growing, checking revival 
and putting a stop to all sorts of new en- 
terprises. Unfortunately, and solely asa 
result of recent events, public temper is 
falling intoa morbid condition ready to 
take offense and predisposed to pessimis- 
tic views. It is to be hoped this sort of 
feeling has run its course; for such an 
exaggerated state of sensitiveness is totally 
uncalled for and ought to disappear. 
Great prudence may be necessary, but 
there is no present occasion for fear. In 
certain very important respects the busi- 
ness situation is better than for many 
yeare. We are not on the top wave of 
prosperity ; on the contrary, we have only 
recently emerged from one of the longest 
waves of depression on record. Foriunate- 
ly, then, there is no great expansion 
of credit ; values are generally on rock 
bottom, and any further serious liquida- 
tion seems impossible. Considering the 








severity of the December crisis on the 


Stock Exchange, the failures there were 
remarkably small. Again, it must be re- 
membered the Treasury difficulties are 
neither beyond remedy, nor are they new, 
They have been in sight for months, and 
seem to haye exerted their full effect for 


the present, securities having in many in- 
stances been almost cut in two in conse- 
quence. There isalimit to the effect of 
such troubles upon values. As a matter 
of fact, we are safe at least another year 
from being thrown upon a silver basis, 
and this respite ought to be seized with 
renewed ardor for pushing the sound 
money campaign. The intrinsic condi- 
tions of American trade and industry are 
exceptionally sound, and would quickly 
assert themselves but for the uncertainties 
which have been precipitated during the 
last few weeks. The things mostly needed 
just now are patience, courage and a 
greater willingness to look at the vexed 
questions of the day in a sensible and dis- 
passionate spirit. 


Confidence on the Stock Exchange is 
reviving steadily, because cf the more 
pacific foreign outlook,and the assurance 
that the bond issue will be asuccess. Sub- 
scriptions from banks and bankers out- 
side of the Syndicate promise to come in 
freely, and in any event the Syndicate 
will give whatever support may be needed. 
The public, however, are not sending in 
apy subscriptions of consequence ; and in 
this sense the idea of. a popular loan is 
proving a failure as was expected. The 
recovery, however, is seriously hampered 
by the delay in making the loan. One 
hundred millions of gold cannot be taken 
out of the banks without causing very 
sharp reduction of bank reserves and a 
corresponding advance in the rates for 
money. Astringent and unsettled money 
market is therefore expected until the bond 
issue is completed. This will block both 
trade and speculation. The market for 
commercial paper was almost at a stind- 
still, and in some cases the strongest mer- 
cantile houses in the city have been obliged 
to pay as high as 12¢ for accommodation. 
Since the end of November there has been a 
contraction of over $30,000,000 in Joans by 
the New York associated banks, and banks 
all through the country are holding their 
reserves for bond purchases, putting a 
pressure upon business affairs which 
affords a very timely object lesson on the 
consequences of a deranged currency. For- 
eign Exchange was dull and firm. The 
supply of commercial bills was light, but 
gold shipments were smaller than antici- 
pated owing to high local money rates, 
Foreign trade returns show increasing 
exports, the shipments abroad of bread- 
suufts, mineral oils, cotton and provisions 
in D- cember being $3,400,000 in excess of 
the previous year, as follows: 


December. 
1894. 1895. 
PEE nkennscksaecses $9,476,947 $12,619 677 
SD cabndacteoencowevinss 34,596,756 30,748,463 
PEMD IIE, 5 sscenecensenss 3,913,408 3,785,285 
PR re cen csrnensesens 13,477,859 15,796,066 
ER RT $61,464,970 $64,899,491 


Meanwhile, imports are increasing as is 
usual at this period ; but foreign selling 
of our securities has almost ceased. In 
detail the stock murket offers no material 
forcomment. Reorganization matters in 
R- ading, Atchison and Erie are proceed- 
ing with as little friction as could be ex- 
pected. Railroad earnings are very satis- 
factory, considering adverse conditions, 
and 76 roads reported an increase of over 
8¢in the fourth week of December over 
last year. Cali loans fluctuated between 
1@10%, the low rate being explained by 
the accumulation of funds for bond sub- 
scriptions. Time money is dull at 6% for 
four months and higher rates for short 
dates. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Jan. ll. *Jan. 4. Increase. 
LO@DS.....-...005 —$453,208,400 —$465,530,70) +67,372,300 
Specie.....0-.se0e 71,346,200 = 68,954,700 2,891,500 
Legal tenders... 78,654, 100 73,728,700 4,925,400 
Deposits ....... 491,263.80 491,614,990) +346,100 
Circulation...... 14,002,600 13,952,90) 49,700 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie.....e..eeee $71,346,200 = $68,954,700 $2,391,500 
Legal tenders.... 78,604,100 73,723,700 4,925, 400 
Total reserve.. $150,000,300  $142,633,400 $7,316,9.0 0 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 122,817,200 122,993,725 +86,525 
Surp. reserve.. $27,183,100 $19,779,675 $7,403,425 


*Five days. + Decrease, 
The condition of the legal reserve of 
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the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


Jan. 12th, 1895—Surplus...........ceeeeeeeeee0e841,792,200 
Jan. 13th, 1894—Surplus... 





Jan. Mth, 1893—Surplus... +++ 15,610.450 
Jan. 16th, 1892—Surplusg ..... eeunetnpecsasnoonc’ 24,576,025 


Jan. 17th, 1891—Surplus ......... ececescceccccce 18,185,825 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing Jaauary 11th, were as follows : 


BREEBR. 0000660 covedes 32% | Republic....... ..... 151 
Commerce Gbee ron) Leather.. 99 
estern 112 


rere rerie ery 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were steady, and 
quoted as follows : 





Bid. Asked 
DB scncke ‘césedeces:- 900. s0c0seee8 poetesne occcce - : 
New 4s, Registered oocese 116 117 
New 4s, Coupon... --116 117 
4s, Registered... 1084 110 
4s, coupons..... . M9 OL 
New 5s, Registered........... 112% 113844, 
$s, coupons......... p0ebbscouvedsosessoceneter uw = 
Currency 6s, 1896.... ° evccce -100 os 
Currency 68, 1897.........ssecceesseeee ecccce 102 eo 
CUrTeNCy 68, 189B.....c..secersesececee coneeelOl 
CUPTENCY GA. 1BVD.....0.000 cee cee cesseessceelO% 
CRETORES, BITE. ..ccoccvesesicccsscscoce eccccee 100 ee 
Cherokee, 1897......... secs ecccces encececece 100 . 
Cherokee, 1898.... ....... Coc ccccccccccccecccs 100 ee 
Cherokee, 1899........cesceeeee eoccccee ereeee lO oe 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following table gives the last quo- 
tations of city bank stocks, together with 
their latest sales : 






















































Bid. Asked, 
iw 1716 
291 240 256 
Butchers’ and Drovers’... 145 215 wees 
Central National......... o «60 coee 120 
Chase National. ............ 226 ésee 
Chatham............ so19sc0e 325 cove 350 
Chemical........sc000+ sees oe 4.205 4,000 sees 
CRE .cccccces coccce coccccccee 462 440 cece 
Citizens’ ..........2. erccceces 135 cece 138 
COlUMINIA....cccccccccccssocee 25036 cece coos 
CoMMECE........00008 se: - 206 xs ecee 
Continental. ......cecceees - 130% 1% eose 
Corn Exchange..... ... coos |= 8 290 ae 
East River.....cccccosccsseee 138 130 190 
a Ward ..... 00. - %% 200 cece 
cccccccccceocccescccoooes 820 esee eoee 
rittn AVENUE......0006 soeeee 8,280 2.700 ‘nee 
First National. . 500 2,700 
First National of . I 1654 120 130 
Fourteenth 170 170 cece 
—= National.. 1i5ig 172 ecee 
Gallatin Navi ss" wg” ie 50 
allatin Nationa 3 
Garfield National.. a 350 haa 
German American. 18 cece 120 
Germap Exchange 360 116 . 
Germania. ... 4u0 400 425 
aa . 17544 177 190 
Jancver.....-. 311 300 soe 
Jide and Léather.. oo 4 eevee llu 
Judson River.......-....e0 150 155 eves 
— and Traders’: 5204 §35 
2 cceecececoooreseccececs 142% cone M1 
17 osee 
Le 14 
201 cece 
215 cece 
38 “730 135 
Merchants’ Exchange.. 115 lw cove 
Metropolitan..... 1% t 5 
Metropolis..... 435 400 465 
Mount Morris Jyu 116 cece 
ree | 1 220 eee. eeee 
MOSHER. .00-+cccceses ' 60 ecco 
New ‘Amsterdam ° 18 150 ane 
New York..... ... 235 215 230 
New tore County.....-.... 580 b3u ees 
New Yor Nat. Exchange. 108 lw 13 
New York Produce Ex 1% cose cece 
SUSMEM... 000 ccccecccccce coccce 117 1b esee 
Nineteenth Ward.. 145 14 130 
North America.. 140 135 cose 
Uriental..... 243g Coes 220 
— coecee 6K pad 200 
ark...-.. ry 5 
People’s..... 249 ee - ° band 
Phenix ..... 105 ecee 116 
Republic.... 1 148 cae 
Seaboard National 16> 167 ° F 
Second National.. 350 485 
Seventh Nutional.. 113% 115 es 
) mad and Leather. 90 ecco 
élo a00 ° 
Seuthera National. 141 100 140 
: 108 Ws 1Lz 
Th = 4 coos 
: » * 
192kg 197 210 
Union Squar 19 uu eoee 
United States nm. 175 lis esee 
Western National.. coe «= 92 eoee lle 
West Side.........00-seeeeee 275 oss 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Reported by C. I. Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 
When d 


xameot Co— , Uirlantpapse.. 
‘am v.jand payable. Bid. *d. 
Am. ik Note Uo. ec. p. 8. Q. M Lec., 5... ie na 





m’thiy.15t 


inte ber, "i... 7 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The market was dull and steady in 
tone. Thesupply of commercial bills was 
light. Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote 
actual rates as follows : 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....A. George Bullock, President of the 
State Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
has been elected President of the Norwich 
and Worcester Railroad. 


_...The last sale of the stock of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., was 420, and during the 
year the company declared dividends 
amounting to 284. 


..The total number of cabin pascen- 
gers ‘arriving at the port of New York 
during the year 1895 was 96.558 The 
number of steerage passengers was 258,- 
500. TheCunard Line brought the largest 
number of cabin passergers, while the 
North German Lloyd led in the number 
of steerage. 


....The Railway Age is authority for 
the statement that the Michigan Central 
Railroad Cempany propose to build a high 
bridge over the Detroit River to take the 

place of the ferry boats, by means of 
Thich their trains are now carried across 
the river, It is estimated that the bridge 
would cost $4,000,000. 


...The returnsof the French Post-office 
Savings Bank for 1894 is very interesting. 
The French. as_is well known, are people 
of thrifty habits; and their savings, tho 
individually small. aggregate large sums. 
The report for 1894 shows that the depos 
itors at the close of the year numbered 
2 280,061 and that the deposits amounted 
to 690,000,000 francs. 


...William F. Burns has retired from 
the finance committee of the Baltimore 
and Obio Railroad Company, and it is 
stated that be will resign as a director, on 
account of ill health. It is considered 
likely that a representative of the New 
York interests will succeed him, but the 
selection will hardly be made until a new 
president shall have been chosen. 


. .Newfoundland, which ranks eighth 
among the copper producing countries of 
the world, has also very large deposits of 
iron, generally of high grade. New- 
foundland is rich in many other minerals. 
and the somewhat recent discoveries that 
coal exists in large paying quantities will, 
doubtless, give great impetus to the de- 
velopment of the country, and will add 
much to its wealth and importance. 


... The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction : 


15 shares Chicago and Alton Rd. com. ..... 14 
2 shares Title Guarantee andTrust Co........ 
$5,000 Chicago and Northwestern 7%........ 116: 
ae The Pittsburg Marion and Chicago Ist 


FOO OMe re eee ee ee Oe ea nas COEF O eee see eeesrrereees 


Pomme rrerceseesererscesceeesseseseseees 


t 
j se 500 "West Lynchburg Land Co., Ist........... 5 


8,500 Newport Mining Co.., of nal 1st .59 
$109,000 The Salisbur xt Fn and Elarvey | Ry. Co., 1st.25 
$5,000 Crown Hill Colli ~ je 2 
$16,000 Columbus an 


_ SEER ees en eer 1104%@110%4 
$23,000 Lexington Ave. and won’ r" Ferry 
ERIE LOPE cE ee mass 


$10,000 St. Louis, Alton and Terre Hiauie 5%... 


. Reference was made in this column 
a few weeks since to the fact that J. R. 
Wood, General Passenger Agent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, had re- 
quested the opinions of the prominent 
roads of the country in regard to the 
question of the price of upper bertbs in 
sleeping cars. It is now stated that re- 
plies have been received in writing from 
—_—_—_—_—_——_— — 
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nearly every road of importance in the 
country. and that they are unanimous in 
favor of a reduction in the price of upper 
berths. From the fact that the Perncyl- 
vania Railroad has taken up this matter 
the public can feel assured that some- 
thing will come from it. 


. A suit which was brought bv the 
Prescott and Arizona Central Railroad 
against the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railway Company and about fiftv other 
defendants. came up for trial last week 
before Judge Lacombe in the United 
States Circuit Court. The amount of 
damages acked was $8 250.000 for diver- 
sion of traffic. The Prescott and Arizora 
Central ran from Seligman on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé south to Pres- 
cott; and it was claimed that the Atchi- 
son and Topeka refused to deliver freight 
and passengers to the Prescott and Arizo- 
na Central, crippling its management so 
that it was obliged to suspend operations, 
and has not been worked for several years. 
Meanwhile a road parallel to the Prescott 
and Arizona Central was constructed 
from Ash Fork on the Atchison and Tope- 
ka to Prescott and continuing down to 
Phoenix, with which the Atchison and 
Topeka exchanged passengers and freight. 
In bis opinion Judge Lacombe held that 
the refusal to bandle the freight and pas- 
senger business of the Prescott and Arizona 
Central was not in violation of the inter- 
state-commerce law, but was done to in- 
stitute an interchange of business in ac- 
cordance with a contract made with 
another line. There was no violation of 
common or statute law, Judge Lacombe 
held, in the employment by a corporation 
of auxiliary agents to further its business ; 
nor was there any evidence to show that 
the Atchison was hampering interstate 
commerce. On the contrary. the com- 
plaint itself showed a contract made by 
the defendant with a rival road for inter- 
state business. Judge Lacombe granted 
exceptions to the decision and a stay 
pending further action in the courts. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Commonwealth (Fire) Insurance 
Company, of New York, of which Charles 
S. Bartow is President, bas declared a 
dividend of 6%, payable on demand, and 
ascrip dividend of 5%, payable February 
18th, and a scrip dividend of 30% upon the 
participating policies which expired in 
1895, certificates for which will be issued 
on demand on and after May 19h. 

The United Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 37, 
won on demand, 
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GOVERNMENT 

Taatr in rem and 
OUR LIST OF SELECTED 
SECURITIES 


Harvey Fisk & Sous. on request 
24 Nassau in 5 New York. | 











| Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 





OHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston,Mass. | 


During the Month of January, 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 


few hundreds or thousands. 


You doubtless wish 


the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


safety. 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 


for colleges, societies, 


estates, and individuals. 


It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 


proved city property, 
It issues certificates 


according to time. 


bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
of deposit at 5% to 7% 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


Trust Co., © “kes. 


Please mention THE LyDEPENDEST. 





PAYMENT OF DEBENTURES. 


The Middlesex Banking Co., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
will pay at its office, December ist, the Debentures of 
Series 22, $50,000. 

Due December 1st, 1895. 

ALSO PREPAY 

Series 30 and 31, $144,000. 
Due May 1st, 1896. 
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.We sell} 


j Chicago acres and @ 
fy lots af their true 
y value—easy pay- ¢ 
; ments. Our clients 
( have gotten back as high as 200 per 4 

cent. none less than 10 per cent. 
¢ —that’s all we claim to do. Full @ 

particulars for the asking. Our @ 
‘ pook ‘‘Cent-Sense” free. 


Campbell Investment Co., 6 
624 New Stock Exchange Bldg. , Chicago, u.@ 
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LETTERS INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, New York. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON. 


A.M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 


Established 1565. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE: 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
SIGHT CHECK. Y AND SELL ON COMMIS 
SION STOCKS AND BONDS. EITHER FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 


Investment Securities. 
A.M. KIDDER, CHARLES D. MARVIN. 
H. J. MORSE. W.M. KIDDER. 














Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
Matual Life Building. 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


CAPITAL, += = ~ = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = = = = $2,000,000 





ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate, 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR,, Vice Preside 
GRORGE K. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, aud Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND. Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian [se 
George F. Baker, Augustus i "Jaitara, 
G. 3. Bowdoin, James N. Jar 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. = i, G. Orkman, 
Robert Goe Aloumnese _ ngs 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. 
Oliver Harriman, gtd Ww. ace 
kK. Somers Hayes, McK. Twombiey, 
Charles K. Henderson, ee k W. Vanderbilt, 

William C, Waiiney, 


YAKIMA VALLEY, © 
STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


On Ten acres of irrigated land, an income 

can be made of from $1,200 to % 2,000 per year. 
The finest —- pears, prunes, plums, 
apples and apricots, grains, grasses, 
vegetables, and vine fruits, are raiseu, greater 
in quantity and of better quality than can be 
grown anywhere Irrigation makes one inde} 
pendent of a drouth, insures a crop, and aise 
ona rofit on one’s labor and investment. 

akima Valley hasa healthy and Yeltahifel 
climate. There is good seciety, schools and 
churches, and a first class market. " 





Maps, pa priate. and other iaformation fur- 
nished FREE upon application. 


Writeto 
Cc. W. MOTT, 
General oy Agent. N. P. R.R 


Paul, Mion. 
W. H. PHIPPS, 
Land Commissioner, N. P.R.R. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5% Deben- 
turee Write for deacription 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No, 34 Nassau St., New York. 
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THE UNDERSIGNED, 40 YEARS of age, 
qualified by experience for the management of a very 
large and complicated estate desires such a trust. 
Unexceptional references. “BASTERN, ” care THE 
INDEPEN DENT. 





DIVIDENDS. 
COMMONWEALTH (FIRE) INS. CO. OF 
NEW YORK. 

68 WILLIAM oT., Jan. 6th, 1896, 

The Directors have declareu the fullowing divi- 
dends: SIX PER CENT. upon the Capital Stuc« pay- 
able on demand; 

FIVE PER CENT. Interest upon the outstan ding 
Scrip psyente on demand on or after Februar y 18t 
newt 

PAURTY PER CENT. | Scrip upon the Partici- 
pating Policies expired in 18%, certificates for 
oe will be issued on demand on or after May 19h 
ne 





The Transfer Books will remain closed until the 
10th inst. 
E, J. PERRIN, Secretary Pro Tem. 





UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCECO.,, 
46 PINE ST., Jatiuary 7th, 1896. 
1221ST DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semiannual dividend of THREE PER CENT., pay- 


able on demand. 
W. H. GRIFFEN, Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL BANK ee THE REPU B- 
LIC OF NEW YOR 
Decase 24th, 1895. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend or four (4) per cent., free of tax, payable on 
and after January 2d prox., until which date the 
transfer books will be closed. 
Cc. H. STOUT, Cashier. 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, ) 
NEW YORK, December i9tn, 1895.  § 
The Board of Directors of this Company have this 
day declared a dividend of sWO P&tR CENT, upon 
its Capital Stock, payable on Saturday, the Ist day 
of February next, at this office. ‘I'ne transfer books 
will be closed at 3PM. on luesday, the sist day of 
December, and will be re-opened ou the moruing of 
Monday, the 3d day of he ry 2 uext. 
LD. A. WATE RMAN, Treasurer. 


THE New x ORK a pay ESee BANK. 
IR. 

The we... ho endered chat 7 ‘Sneuans to be 
credited to sopesitors January Ist, 1896, shall be at 
the rate of FOUR PEK CENT. per annum, from $5 to 
$3,0U0, Deposits mageon or - fore January luth, will 
uraw interest Baa January Ist. 

A oe K HUGHSON, President. 
Us H. WOUD, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM f ay LSING is R, Secretary. 


EIGH TY EIGHE H DLV IDEND 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

A semi-annual dividend of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF (34%) PER CENT. is payable on 
demand at the office of the company, No. 
34 Pine Street. 

CHARLES L Roz, Secretary. 

NEw YorK, Jan. 2d, 1896. 




















LAKESHURE AND MICHIGAN SUOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY CO., 
Treasurer's Office, Grand Central Depot, 
NEW YoOrK, December 19th, 185, 
Ph wy Board of Directorsor this C a oy have this 
oy declared a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of 
HREE PEK CENT. on its Capital Stuck, payable at 
duis office on Saturday, the first day of February 
next, to the Stockxuolders of reeord, ac 3 o'clock P.M. 
on ‘Yuesday. Bist instant, at which time the transfer 
books will be closed, tu be reopened ou the morning 
of Monday, the 3d a ot February next 
. D, WORUES TER, Treasurer. 








COMMERCIAL. 


A GENERAL feeling of hesitancy has de- 
veloped in business circles, Merchants 
are beginning to feel the effects of the de- 
pression in Wall Street; the tightening of 
the money market and the possibility of a 
still further contraction force a pause in 
operations ; the uncertainty about tariff 
legislation is also a disturbance; so that 
amid all of these perplexities even the 
shrewdest and most enterprising are 
compelled to wait developments, This is 
unfortunate, for both trade and industry 
were in a promising covdition, and the 
hopes of a larger and more profitable 
business in 1896 were amply justified until 
financial aud international uifficulties as- 
serted themselves. There is cunsiderable 
dulness in the iron trade, where produc- 
tion is still running ahead of consump- 
tion ; but this is more due to a reaction 
trom last year’s buom than to present 
financial pressure. It is probabie that 
steps will be taken to enturce areduced 
pruduction, and at the late declines vaiues 
are ualreauy steadier, ‘The dry-goods 
trade, however, feeis the financial sivua- 
lion, and there is a marked disposition to 
move slowly. Interior trade is in satis- 
factory condition, but buyers are not yet 
ready to take hold freely. Tue tendency 
of cotton gouds nas been ip buyer’s favor, 
tho no particular weakness is shown. A 
remarkable wstance of duiness was the 
fact that three weeks have passed without 
@ wansaction in print Clotus ur a Change 
in price, which remains dc. for exira 
64x64’s. Cotton was dull and fairly 
steady, altho the enthusiasm of the buils 
has completely subsided, middiing up- 
lands being steadily quoted at 8 9-16c. 
‘Tne wool market is quict again after the 
recent spurt, Manulacturers being in a 
conservative mood, owing to tanif and 
other uncertaintics, Staple groceries rule 
quiet, both sugar and coffee showing de- 
cilnes ; but some improvement is reported 
in the local Jobbing trade and satistactory 
reports are sent in from the interior. 
Dealings in wheat were moderate, and the 
grain markets generally were unaffecied 
by recent developments. Leather shows 
some improvement, and there ure s) mp- 
toms of renewed ac.ivity among boot and 
shoe manufacturers, which is likely to 








continue if circumstances permit, 
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READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 








WE still have on hand some portion of 
the extra edition of January 2d containing 
**The Churches in 1895” being a report of 
the condition uf all the denominations of 
the United States, which we can supply at 
the rate of ten cents each. 

Our receipts from old and new subscrib- 
ers for the last week continued to be very 
large, and we beg to thank our friends 
everywhere for their contributions to this 
resu!t. 

Particular attention is called to the very 
liberal terms given below; and we wish to 
add that a very large number of our sub- 
scribers renew their subscriptions for two 
years, sending us five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One number (one week) 10 cents. 


Six months........ 1 50 
Spo month .-----S Fins montes.... 13 3 
Four months..... 1 00 | One year.....s00-++ 00 

CLUB RATES. 

Two years to One SUDSCTIDET....+.seeeeereees $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers......+++++ 5 00 
Three years to One SUDSCTIDET ..,..00---+ sees 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each......++++++ 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber......+.+++ en 
Four subscribers one year Cach........++00+ $8 50 
Five years to one subscriber......-++++sseee wv 00 
Five subscribers one year each.......-seeeee 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
‘6 TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time hasexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to thateffect. 





Don’t CoucH! You won't need toif you use 
EpEy’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs, 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent ——— 
Diseases, and purify the Breath. 25c. and 50c.— 
Adv. 


» 
oe 





Messrs. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, well and 
favorably known as managers of European, Cal- 
ifornian and Mexican trips, announce a tour 
through Spain, Portugal, France, Belgium and 
England, leaving New York Saturday, March 
2ist. Upon the same date and upon the same 
steamer another party will leave New York for 
a tour through Southern Europe, embracing 
sights and scenes which are unfamiliar to the 
ordinary routine traveler. As a limited num- 
ber only of passengers will be taken on either 
tour, early application should be made. Full 
descriptive circulars can be obtained by ad- 
dressing Raymond & Whitcomb. 





JANUARY SALE 
DRESS GOODS. 


Foreign Novelties: Every line of high 
grade Novelty re-marked. Hand- 
some French designs which were 
formerly $4.50, now $2.00 per yard. 
Mixed Dress Goods : Cheviots, Tweeds, 
Coverts, Friezes, and other English 
mixtures, all reduced. 

Popular Price Dress Goods: Every 
line in thisnew department reduced; 
prices varying from 25 cents to $1.00 
per yard. 

Plain Dress Goods: Serges, Cash- 
meres, Henriettas, and other weaves 
in solid colors, at great reductions. 
Basement Salesroom: Remnants from 
all the above-named sections, at 
clearing prices. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 








GREATLY IMPROVED SERVICE TO 
CALIFORNIA. 


In addition to its regular daily Tourist Car 
orth western Line has 


every Thursday at 10:30 p.m. 
These jes are accompanied through to the 


Pacific it by conductors who are thoroughly 
uainted with all points of interest en route, 
an mgers by this route are afforded the 


passe 
quickest time and the most comfortable accom- 
modations. 

For full particulars apply to any ticket agents, 
or address W. B. Kniskern, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway, Chicago.— Adv. 








Constable Kao, 


Laces, 
Embroideries. 


Emb'd All-Overs, Edgings and Insertings 
in Mousseline, Linon and Batiste. 





REAL LACES, 


Chiffons, Lace Collars, Fichus. 





EMBROIDERED ROBES, 
OSTRICH BOAS. 


Proadwvay LK 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





An Elegant Doorway 
A Beautiful Window 


Anartistic door and a charming window do more to 
beautify a room than any other twothings. You can 
make anartistic doorway and a charming window 
ata very moderate cost by using the adjustable 
arches. They are made so they can be readily fitted 
to any window or door. They make finer effects 
than Moorish fretwork at not one-half the cost. They 
are made with stained glass settings and without. 
These arches are not made up like the cheap fret- 
work that you buy by the square foot, but are spe- 
cially designed, and, by the application of a recent 
invention, are so made that any particular door or 
window can be readily and easily fitted. Made in 
white and gold, or as antique oak, or cherry, or ash. 
They are not ‘‘in the trade,” but are sold direct 
from the manufactory. I want a good agent in each 
town or city, Nocanvassing is required. You can 
sit in your own room and take orders. It isa pleasant 
and profitable business. Write for a descriptive cir- 
cularand terms. If you do not wish to act as my 
agent, but simply wish to fit up your own rooms, 
write for a descriptive circular and I will supply you 
direct from the factory, provided I have no agent in 
your place. If [have an agent in your place, I will 
send your application tothe agent. 

This business is particularly pleasant for a lady, 
and, as above stated, requires no canvassing. Send 
for a descriptive circular at once. 


John C. Taylor, 
No. 21 Linden Place, Hartford, Conn. 


THE BEGINNER IN PHRASING, 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


This book is founded upon a new idea in Piano 
teaching which is destined to have t influence 
in all future first-class teaching. It is an elementary 
course of lessons in figures, motives, perioas, the- 
matic development and transposition for the de- 
velopment of musical intelligence and taste, an 
the foundation of musical brasing, from the works 
of Handel, Schubert, Reinhold, Wolf. Heller, Rei- 
necke and Gayrhos. The grade of difficulty is that 
of the third and fourth grades, and is a companion 
ea — Graded Materials, Volume 2. Price, 





PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 


OLD WORLD TOURS. 





TRAVEL. 








of other cities. 


A party willleave New York, Saturday, March ‘21, fora 


manca, Barritz, Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, 
places of interest. ¥ 
A party will leave New York on the same date (and same steamer) fora 


TOUR THROUCH SOUTHERN EUROPE, 

| inclusive of an extended round of Seuthern France (the Riviera), 
ftaly, Greece, ‘the Levant, Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia, B 

| nia, Herzegovina, Austria-Hungary 

| Kngland; with visits to Venice, Rome, Naples, Corfu, Athens, Smyrna. 
Constantinople, Budapest, Vienna, Munich, Paris, London, and scores 


Califernia Tours 
Florida Tours—Jan. 24, Feb. 6, 1 
Mexico Tours—Jan. %4 


Germauy, France and 


‘eb. 14, Mar. 3 and Mar. 6. 


Other Tours chroagh Europe—May 16, May 38, June 20, and July 4. 
23. 


an. 24, Feb. $ret 
and 
and Feb. 4 


Second Tour to Japan and China—Feb. 2%. 
§ Independent Railroad and Steam«hip Ticketste all peints. 
Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular trip desired. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
ast ond ty yo Ballding, Union 


New York. 


Mass, nth Bt, Pulladelphia. Pa: 
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Who Said ** Dull January’’? 


No one who sees how business is booming here will say it. 
All the leading departments have swung grandly into this 
great movement for the littlest prices ever known on standard 
goods—the only sort we have any room for. 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


Why shouldn’t prices be low? Every 
economy that wholesale buying, that ma- 
chine work and that the most careful and 
intelligent oversight can bring about is 
worked into these things. And there isn’t 
a ekimped, mean or slighted garment 
among them, 


GOWNS. 

Good muslin Gowns, Mother Hubbard 
yoke of 12 pleats, neat Hamburg edge 
on neck, yoke and sleeves, 38c. Three 
to a buyer. 

Gowns of good, strong, heavy muslin, 
cambric ruffle on neck, yoke and sleeves 
and around pleated yoke, 50c. 

Heavy muslin Gowns, Mother Hubbard 
yoke of 30 fine pleats and 5 rowsof 
feather beading, neat Hamburg edge on 
neck, yoke and sleeves, 60c. 

Surplice neck Gowns of good muslin, 
yoke of fine pleats, feather beading and 
embroidery, 65c. 

Good heavy muslin Gowns, Mother Hub- 
bard yoke of fine pleats, neat Hamburg 
embroidery on neck, sleeve and around 
yoke, 75c. 

Good, strong, heavy muslin Gowns, Moth- 
er Hubbard yoke of 24 fine spaced pleats, 
large turnover collar and cuffs, trimmed 
with feather beading, 75c. 

Good strong muslin Gowns, surplice neck, 
yoke of 6 rows of Hamburg insertion, 
neat edge on neck and sleeves, 85c. 


DRAWERS. 

Good strong heavy muslin Drawers, deep 
hem and fine pleats, full size yoke band, 
well made, 18c. 3 to a buyer. 

Good strong heavy muslin Drawers, wide 
hem and 9 spaced pleats, 30c.$ same in 
cambric, 30c. Only 3 to a buyer. 

Strong heavy muslin Drawers, ruffle of 
neat Hamburg embr oidery, with pleats 
above, 40c. 





CORSET COVERS. 

Fine cambric Corset Covers, high, square 
neck, trimmed with neat Hamburg 
edge, full length and size, well made, 
12c. 3 pieces to one buyer. 

Fine cambric Corset Covers, V front, 
high back, trimmed with neat Hamburg 
edge, 25c. s 

Fine cambric Corset Covers, V front and 
back, front of 16 fine pleats and 4 rows 
of neat Hamburg edge, back trimmed 
with neat edge, 35c. 

SKIRTS. 


Good muslin Skirts, trimmed with cam- 
bric ruffle, 3 pleats, pleats above, 30c. 
Good heavy muslin Skirts, trimmed with 

ruffle of Hamburg embroidery, 75c. 
Fine cambric Skirts, trimmed with deep 
lawn ruffle, with one row of insertion, 
and edge of lace, 85c. 
Good heavy fleece lined Underskirts, 
made on deep cambric yoke band, $1. 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


We have the largest and best equipped 
department in New York, crowded with 
every needed House Furnishing thing. 
We warrant everything. 


AGATE OR GRANITE WARE 

Tea pots, 2 qts., 48c. - 

Dish Pans, 10 gts., 58c. 

Lipped Stew Pans, 1 qt., 14c.3 114 

qts., 16c. 

Tea Kettles, 3 qts., 70c.3 4qts., 80c. 

Milk or Pudding Pans, 2 qts., 16c. 

Bucket, with cover, 2 qts., 24c. 
Extra heavy tin Clothes Boilers, copper 

bottom, large, $1.053 regularly $1.60. 

Tin Dish Pans, 14 gts., 22c.$ 17 qts., 27c. 
Tin lipped Sauce Pans, cover, 4 qts., 8c. . 
Japanned half covered Dust Pans, 10c. 
Brooms, extra quality, 17c.$ regularly 


Extra large Stair Whisks, extra quality 
12c.3 regularly 22c. 

Soft Parlor Dusters, Nos. 6 and 7, 14c.3 
the 25c. kind. 

Bell Dusters, Nos. 12 and 14, 45c.3 regu- 
larly 75c. 

Oval Clothes Baskets, willow, 50 to 75c. 
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Susurance. 


THE PITYING SMILE. 


Tue London and Universal Burran of 
Investors, havirg learned that there are 
in this country insurance companies and 
also insurance schemes which might be 
and schemers that would gladly have 
them be, and having also become aware 
of the existence of the Insurance Times, 
had a happy thought, in the persons of its 
three directors. So those directors sent to 
the Times a short advertisement, together 
with an explanatory letter several times 
as long as the advertisement, and that 
journal printed both. The letter and the 
advertisement say about the same things. 
The directors have observed, with a pain 
which they forbear mentioning, that in 
hundreds of cases ‘‘ Americans have failed 
to negotiate their business, simply from 
the fact of its not having been placed in 
the right channels.” Sothey decided ‘‘ to 
compile a list giving the names and 
addresses of those who actually do the 
business, and they feel sure that if this list 
is distributed throughout America, among 
good men, it will be the means of placing 
annually many millions sterling of English 
capital in American investments.” It 
appears that among the “‘ properties” of its 
business this universal bureau ‘‘ keeps” a 
choice lot of promoters, for the bureau 
had set aside £3,000 to advertise in this 
country a list of over 350 successful pro- 
moters ‘* who have placed over £100,000,- 
000 sterling of English capital in foreign 
investments within the last six years.” 

The genuine English promoter is a 
class, a character, and in his way a 
genius. He must bea good talker. He 
must have the sort of conscience which is 
not so upright and uncompromising and 
touchy as to be, like many excellently 
good people, too uncomfortable and in- 
tolerable to Jive with; he needs a con- 
science of the refined, cultivated, pol- 
ished, discreet, aduptive order—and there 
are such consciences. For it is the pro- 
moter’s occupation to promote; natu- 
rally, he is most indispensible to what 
most needs promoting ; and what needs it 
most is naturally what has least vitality 
of its own. If the Rainbow-Foot-Crock- 
of-Gold-Discovering Company, or the 
company for catching larks when the sky 
falls, or the one for washing the gold out 
of yellow sands generally, or the one for 
reconverting coal into diamonds, or the 
one for supplying embroidered napkins 
and sterling silver forks to the Hottentote, 
or, if you please, simply Kaffirs—if any- 
thing, from a shortcut railway direct 
through the earth’s center to the anti- 
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podes up to a pn u7 atic train cn some 
fixed star too far off io have yet been dis- 
covered inferentially—if anything needs 
to be set up the promoter is sent for im- 
mediately. With him is inseparably 
linked the prospectus-maker, also a pe- 
culiar personage; but sometimes, per- 
haps often, he is the prospectus-maker 
too, ar d we must treat the twain as one. 

The promoter is a man of the people ; a 
lover of the people; he is for—and after 
—the people every time. He especially 
holds dear to his heart the 1 etired trades- 
man, the person who has just come into a 
legacy, the woman with a hoard of sav- 
ings, and the small and unsophisticated 
capitalist generally. These are all of the 
people, with every right to do as well with 
their money as the bloated Midas does 
with his; he wants to help them, and 
therefore—so he implies, if he refrains 
from saying—he seeks them out. The 
prospectus sets forth the long-felt want 
which the enterprise in hand alone can fill ; 
proves incontrovertibly how quick and 
great success is perfectly inevitable ; 
shows how resembling enterprises have 
walked up until their stocks hang well 
out of reach; narrates how—allowing 
that if this, that and the other (which 
can’t go wrong), nevertheless, for the 
sake of supposition, should do so, there 
would still certainly be profits sufficient 
for two per cent. monthly on the ninth 
preferential shares. Et cetera. 

Yet this might often be unsuccessful but 
for the personality of the promoter him- 
self, And the conquering personality of 
the promoter is his smile. It is a smile 
which is gentle, slight, unconsciously 
breaking out despite itself—it is a pitying 
smile. It means like this: ‘‘ You poor 
little baby, unused to business and so dull 
that you can’t see a sovereign when it 
dangles against your nose, I’ve shown you 
this thing and you actually have a doubt 
about it—youalmost evendoubt Mz. I’m 
sorry for you, but I won’t give you up, 
V’llenrich you inspite of yourself,” Zt 
cetera. : 

Yes, the promoter would not be any- 
thing without his Pitying Smile. 

And the London and Universal Bureau 
offers to send its promoter catalog for $25, 
payable by postal-order, addressed to 20 
Cheapside, and will give subscribers 
*‘ either personal or letters of introduction 
to any of these successful promoters.” It 
is to be noted that the offer is to sell, to 
American promoters (of the sort we have 
here), the epistolary latchkey to the real 
British article. But we have not the real 
sort here—we have plenty of fakirs, with 
big voices, but neither the Prospectus nor 
the Smile ; and so it might seem better to 





INSURANCE. 





83d Semi-Annual Financial Statement 
OF THE 


Phoenix Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
JANUARY 1st, 1896. 


CASH CAPITAL, ° 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS AVAILABLE FOR FIRE LOSSES, 


$35,246,519.68, 


State Stocks 





Cc 


Total Losses Paid since Organization of C 





AS FOLLOWS: 


$612,216 99 
28,875 00 
597,600 00 
405,203 00 
2,471,685 00 
359,920 (0 
476,917 68 
31,700 00 

0) 29 

38,061 72 





$5,246,519 68 


$2,000,000 00 
441 43 


2,479,134 84 
424,943 41 


$5,246,519 68 





$38,047,470.01 





D. W. C. SKILTON, PREsIpDENT. 
GEO. H. BURDICK, SecrETARY. 


J.H. MITCHELL, VIcE PRESIDENT. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, 2D VICE PRESIDENT. 


JOHN B. KNOX, Ass’r SECRETARY. 





H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cinciunati, Ohio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department. San Francisco, Cal. 

SMITH & TATLEY, Managers Canadian Department, Montreal, Canada 





send the piumoier himself right over. 
Yet perbaps our laws relative to importa- 
tions may hinder, and then the proposi- 
tion is to get English capital over. It 
has not been taken in enough, then ; nor 
has it, at home here. Still there is noth- 
ing so active as the fishing for fools ; and 
nothing so eager and sure as the effort of 
fools to bite and be caught. 

What has all this to do with insurance, 
do you ask? That depends—upon you. 
It depends upon how bent you are to take 
a short cut to riches, in violation of the 
law of the universe; upon whether you 
listen most to the many who would fool 
you or to the few who would warn you ; 
whether you prefer a big pleasant-sound- 
ing lie to the moderate and unseductive 
truth. You can have safe investments 
and sound insurance, if you choose it; 
but the other sort aseail your eyes and 
beckon to your greed and credulity at 
every hand. 


2 


LLOYDS BEFORE MICHIGAN LAW. 


THE insurance law of Michigan for- 
bids the transaction of fire or inland or 
marine insurance, except upon a regular- 
ly issued certificate of authority from 
the Insurance Department, ‘“‘for any 
non-resident person, persons, firm or co- 
partnership, or for any company or asso- 
ciation without this State, whether in- 
corporated or not.” This relates to non- 
resident would-be insurers, and the lan- 
guage certainly appears to be broad 
enough, as it undoubtedly was intended 
to be, to cover Lloyds. Those formless 
no-things, like the assessment life asso- 
ciations, have a way of representing 
themselves as substantial when they invite 
business, and as unsubstantial and hence 
without the reach of law when they want 
to evade statutory responsibility ; yet they 
must be persons, partnerships, associa- 
tions, or combinations for insurance 
purposes, 2nd so this language takes 
them in. An insurance agent in 
Kalamazoo, named Gay, has acted as 
a Lloyds agent, and was _ prose- 
cuted. The Supreme Court of Mich- 
igan, on appeal, has affirmed his 
conviction. The only question, says that 
court, relates to the constitutionality of 
the law, as to which the defendant seems 
to have contended that it sets up an un- 
warranted discrimination against citizens 
of other States. The court says that this 
is not so; that the Legislature has pre- 
scribed the condi’ions, applicable to all 
alike, upon which outside concerns may 
operate in Michigan. We quote: 





“It has been repeatedly held that it is 
within the power of the State to exclude 
corporations of other States from doing 
business in this State except on such terms 
as the Legislature may see fit to prescribe 
for the protection of its citizens. This 
naturally carries with it the right to pro- 
hibit individuals within this State from act- 
ing for such inhibited corporatiops. But 
it appears to have been insisted below that 
while it may be competent to prohibit cor- 
porations from doing business within this 
State, the Legislature cannot deny the 
right to individuals. But an answer to this 
is that there is no discrimination against 
individuals of other States under the insur- 
ance laws of this State. 

“Conviction affirmed, and the court is 
instructed to proceed to sentence.”’ 


2 
> 





THERE seems to be a strong feeling of 
hopefulness that the mission of Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow to Germany, where he 
has gone as the accredited representative 
of the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York, will be successful in secur- 
ing the rights of American insurance 
companies in that country. It will be 
remembered that only a short time ago 
the Equitable Life, the Mutual Life and 
the New York Life Insurance Companies 
were obliged to withdraw from Germany 
on account of the onerous restrictions 


which were laid upon them. Unless the: 


Prussian Minister of the Interior relents 
from the position heretofore taken by 
him, it is not at all improbable that the 
Insurance Department of New York will 
rule out all Prussian companies doing 
business in this State, and that other 


States will follow the example of New 


York, 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


THE political bistory of the State of New 
York for the past fifteen years shows con- 
clusively that the great and significant de- 
feats which have happened to either party 
have resulted from the fact that politicians 
—the political leaders of the parties—have 
not been willing to trust the people. The 
people at large are honest and above board, 
and they admire these qualities in their 
leaders and officials of every grade. As it 
is in politics so it is in the case of the 
officers of our great corporations. When 
they take the people into their confidence 
and show them an honest, honorable, up- 


right, straightforward state of business 
+ rama their position is impregna- 

e. 

We haveseen this fact exemplified many 
times in business, but the most notable in- 
stance is in the case of the New York Life 
Insurance Company since the accession, four 
years ago, of John A. McCall as President. 
Almost his first official act was to set in 
motion the wheels for placing the com- 
pany and its affairs honestly before the 
public, and the result has been four 
years of remarkable’ success, The 
too common mistake of corporations 
in publishing their yearly statements, 
in which they make their appeal 
to the public for its confidence and 
support, has been to pad them, so that in a 
large majority of cases it has been simply 
impossible for the public to determine ab- 
solutely the standing of the company. Life 
insurance companies have not been free 
from this error, which was, possibly, a nat- 
ural one in their infancy, but in the case of 
nearly all of our life insurance companies 
at the present day thereis no excuse for it. 
In this preseut report, the fifty-first annual 
one, the New York Life Insurance Company 
have endeavored to lay before their policy 
holders and the public at large an abso- 
lutely honest statement of the condition of 
the company’s affairs on the first day of 
January, 1896. To this end no unreported 
premiums are included in assets and sur- 
plus, no new policies are included upon 
which the first premium has not been re- 
ceived by the company in cash, no policies 
written and returned are included, and a 
very large part of the November and Decem- 
ber issues which had not been reported on 
the first of January by agents has been 
excluded. True, this policy does not 
enable the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany to make so large a showing in figures 
as 1t would had it continued the padding 
system of making up its reports, but the re- 
port published to-day shows the actual 
standing and condition of thecompanyon . 
the thirty-first day of December. The 
present sacrifice of a few figures in the 
statement of the company will add to its 
business the coming year, we have no 
doubt, several times the amount oi the 
omitted figures. 

The company has issued during the year 
53.943 new policies, insuriuy $127,492,555. It 
paid policy holders during the year $1,128,- 
528.88 more than in the previous year. Its 
net income was increased $1,408,952.03, its 
assets were increased $12,780,219.61, its sur- 
plus $3,789.370.16 and its paid policies in 
force $27,189,559 ; its total assets January 
1st, 1896, amounted to $174,791,990.54, and its 
surplus to $24,038,677.89. ; 

Surelv he who reads the detailed report 
of the New York Life Insurance Company 
for December 31st, 1895, must be amazed at 
the magnitude of the figures embraced 
therein, and the suggestion must force it- 
self upon him that the successful managers 
of an institution of this sort are entitled to 
the greatest credit and praise from every 
one who has at heart the best interests of 
thecountry. It is pretty difficult to realize 
that the New York Life Insurance Company 
alone has paid to its members since its or- 
ganization in 1845 upward of $20U,000,000. 
These payments have been made to widows 
and orphans as beneficiaries of the policy 
holders, and in average sums of probably 
about $2,000. A little thought, therefore, 
will give the average reader some idea of 
the wonderful good which the New York 
Life Insurance Company has done to the 
country at large during the iast fifty-one 

ears. The fifty-first annual report of the 
New York Life Insurance Company is a 
wonderful statement of a wonderful com- 
pany. 


THE ZTNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


It is scarcely necessary for us to call the 
attention of the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT tothe statement of the tna Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford, Conn., which 
we print this week. The A‘tna is as famil- 
iarly known to the people of the United 
States as any corporation could well be, as 
it hay during the seventy seven years of ita 
existence paid in fire lcsses no less than 
$77,313,000. When such a sum as this finds 
its way to the pockets of the people in so 
short a time as seventy-seven years—an av- 
erage of a million dollars a year—it isa 
truism that the company making the pay- 
ments wili become well known. The mot- 
to of the Aitna might be appropriately 
changed from its present one ‘‘ The Lead- 
ing Fire Insurance Company of America” 
to that of the State of New York, *‘ Excel- 
sior,” as its progress is continually upward. 
During the last year it has largely increased 
its net surplus which now stands at $3,4i2,- 
862.10, while its total assets are $11,055,513, - 
88. ‘The desirab!e feature of insuring prop- 
erty in the Aitna Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., is that it does not cost 
any more than to insure in a less reliable 


omer. 
illiam B. Clark is President, James F. 
Dudley, Vice President, and W. H. King, 
Secretary 
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THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


It is a source of very great satisfaction to 
us to call the attention of our readers to the 
eighty-fifth semiannual statement of one of 
the most excellently well managed and 
thoroughly responsible fire insurance com- 
panies of the United States, the Home, of 
New York. The company during the year 
has sbown most wonderful gains, has in- 
creased its assets about $700,000, and its net 
surplus vo less a sum than $635,000. The 
Home has a cash capital of $3,000,000. Its 
assets, as will be seen by the detailed state- 
ment published elsewhere, are well invested. 
The policyholders, stockholders and officers 
of tne Home are pone dg be most heuart- 
ily congratulated upon the splendid show- 
ing made in its statement. 

Daniel A. Heald is President: Jobn H. 
Washburn and Elbridge G. Snow, Vice- 
Presidents: and William L. Bigelow and 
Thomas B. Greene, Secretaries, 


THE PHCENIX INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE Phoenix Insurauce Company is no 
exception to the general rule regarding fire 
insurance companies located at Hartford, 
Conn., it being a strong company having 
agents at all business places throughout 
the United States. Its eighty third semi- 
annual financial statement is published 
this week, and it shows that on the first of 
January the company had cash assets 
amounting to $5 246.519.68, with a net sur- 
plus of $424.94341. The company has paid 
in its forty two years of active business 
over $38,000,000 in fire losses, The com- 
pany paid dividends during 1895 of 14 per 
cent. The last sale of its stock was 196 ex- 
dividend. A policy of insurance in the 
Pbhcenix will do something to prevent its 
holder from uneasiness in regard to fire. 
D. W. C. Skilton is President, and George 
H. Burdick is Secretary. 








1851. 1895. 


THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS. Secretary 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


: Philadelphia 
EIGHTY- FIFTH yer AL STATEMENT. 
oo com.. SAM mrrcasranesess $500,000 00 

nee ab all other 

Raion scatman 1,000,466 64 
Surplus over all Liabilities................. 8,117 89 

TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 18%. 2 409,581 153 

THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“‘It is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept, N. Y. 

















Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 





THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, President, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, of the Boara. 
Has one exceptionally good field 
to offer to 


with 
whom will be made a most liberal contract, 


an exceptionally good man, 





The Company writes the best forms of Renewable 
Term, Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment 
Policies. 


Address the Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


WY Ork Lile Insaranee Compal 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





DECEMBER 3ist, 1895. 





ASSETS. 

* Bonds ($102,802,293.27) and Stocks ($4,397,531.25) owned . ° . $107,199 824 52 
Bonds and uate first liens ‘ > ° ° . ° 32,712,480 03 
Real Estate . ° ° . ° . 16,008,650 00 
+Net Premiums in course of collection ° \ ‘ : ‘ 4,854,587 95 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest ; . 6,144,943 88 
Loans on Policies and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

bilities, 9,300,000) . 6 > ; > . . . 4,780,867 66 
Interest and Rents accrued = y 1,302,836 50 
Loans and Collaterals (Market value of Securities, #2, 191, 748, 00) . 1,787,800 00 





Total Assets ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department 


$174,791,990 54 





Additional Policy Reserve voluatarily set aside by the Company 1,200,000 00 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Eadowments not pre- ; 
sented . > ° . . » . ‘ 1,356,412 95 
Premiums Paid in Advance . > . : y : ° 137,881 61 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed. ‘ - > ° 130,336 74 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments P r ‘ 188.025 35 
Total Liabilities. e ° $150,753,312 65 


Total Surplus to Policy Holders igor Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department) : 
Total. ° ° ° ° 


INCOME—1895. 


24,038 677 89 
$174,791,990 54 





























New premiums (iucluding Annuities, $1,069,934 51) . . r $6,201,658 49 
Renewal Premiums ‘ * 24,117,092 96 
Interest, Rents, etc. (including ‘Trust Fand, ‘$31, 000. 00) ; % 7,573,514 11 
Total Income. ° ° ° e ° R37, $92,265 56 
DISBURSEMENTS—1895. 
Death Claims . ; ; . . , . ‘ . . $8,677,033 24 
Endowments . . . " 2,072,445 07 
Dividends and other payments to policy holders ‘ ‘ 6.044,053 63 
All other payments—Commissions, Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and ° 
Advertising : . ° ° ° ° ° 7,869,523 94 
Total Disbursements e e e . $2 24,663,055 838 
Excess of Income . ° . . ° . 13,229,209 68 
Total . ° ° ° ° ° 8 $7, 832,265 56 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
Number Amount, 
Paid-for Policies in Force, December 31st, 1894 : ; 2,246 $771,837,770 
t New Paid-for Policies, 1895 re ; ea 53,943 127,492,555 
Old Policies Revived, Increased, etc. . 691 8.507.762 
Total . : . " " 316,880 907,838,087 
Total Terminated in 1895 ‘ ‘ é : 39,187 108,810,758 
t Paid-for Policies in Force December 3ist, 1895 t , 277 693 $799 027.329 
Gain in 1895 ° . . . 15,447 $27,159,009 
Policies Declined in 1895 . > ° 8,254 21,643,883 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF KEW YORE, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 


: ALBANY, January Lith, 1996. 

I. JAMES F. PIERCE. Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby ce 

NEW VORK LIFE INSUR Ne XE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New York is auig 
aut horieed to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHE R CEKTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four e == Insurance 
Law of the State of a Yors, i have caused the policy obligations of the said Co mpany. tstanding on 
the Slst day of December, 1895, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortallty. at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, ana I find the net value thereof, on the said 3lst day of Decemper, i: to be, 


$147,740,656.00. 


JRTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 3ist, 1895, 
waaee ET SURPLUS to policy holuers is shown to be st, 1895, filed in this Depart- 


$24,038,677.89, 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


$174,791,990,54, 


ater “Table. therefrom the NET RESERVE ($147,740,656.00) as calculated by this Department, and ail 
other Liab 
IN WITNESS THEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed ae hame, and caused my official seal to b 

at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written y e afixed 


|L. s.] JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 
OFFICERS: 
JOHN A.McCALL, . . . President. EDWARD N.GIRBS,~ . . Treasurer. 


HENRY TUCK, . . . Vice President. | 
A H.WELCH,. . zd Vice President. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice President. 


HUGH 8. THOMPSON, . - Comptrelier. 
A- HUNTINGTON, . Medical Director. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


. . 





R.W. WEEKS, . - « Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY,. . . . Auditor. 
CHAS. Cc. WHITNEY, | - « Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY, . Supt. of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM H. APPLETON.....D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | GEO. AUSTIN MORRISON....Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co. 
C. C. BaLDWIN........66 -0s seeeececcecceceseoees Banker. | DAVID NEVINs...... Ceecece coceee cocceee Nevins & Co. 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY..........00.0008 ee eee Capitalist. |] AUGUSTUS G. PALNE...Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
JoHN CLAFLIN....The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. | (#EORGE W. PERKINS............... 3d Vice President. 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD...Late Sec'y U. 8. Treasury. 


EDMUND D. RANDOLPH. .Pres. Continental Nat’t B’k. 
EDWAED N. GIBBS............ Treasurer of Company. 


HIRAM R. STEELE 


WILLIAM R.GRACE..Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | OSCAR S. STRAUS...........cc.ccccceencces China Ware 
Wa. B. HORNBLOWER....Attor’y and Coun, at Law. | WILLIAM L. STRONG........ Mayor of New York City. 
WALTER H. Lewis ...Lewis}Bros, & Co., Dry Goods. | HENRY TUCK...............ccceccecceeee Vice President. 
Woopsury LANGnON..Joy, Langdon&Co.,“ “* JOHN J. VALENTINE...Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex. 
FOUN A. MOOCALE. 0..0000000-ccccccccovcccsces President. | A. H. WELCH... .......ccccsccccccece! 2d Vice President. 









HENRY C. MORTIMER..Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. | DAVID A. WELLS 





* The values of Bonds and Stocks are reported as they appeared in the wy Excha: 
December 3ist. “ Average values "as allowed by law—would be much higher. = 27°™#tions of 
+ Does not include ony unreported first premiums on new issues. Policies are not reported 
the first premium has been paid in cash. tn Sunes unless 
+ No policy or sum of insurance is included in these amounts except where the first premium theref 
5 rovided in the contract, has been paid to the Company in in oneh, aa! ended 


$147,740,656 00 ° 
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HINTS TO INSURERS. 


Tae final outcome of a Life Insur- 
ance policy is a great deal more im- 
portant to the beneficiary than a few 
dollars apparently saved in an annual 
premium. Thousands of dollars lost 
by the bad management of a company 
cannot be compensated for by the re- 
flection that the so-called insurance 
was cheap. Nothing is cheap that is 
valueless. A premium paid to an 
insecure company is the purchase 
money of disappointment and bitter 
regret. It is even more, it turns 
blessings into curses and competence 
to poverty. 

When you apply for insurance seek 
to know if the company is likely to 
survive you. Settle the question in 
your own mind, whether the company 
is to insure you or you the company. 

To pay for a thing you cannot get 
after you have paid for it over a series 
of years is to live in a-fool’s paradise 
of fancied security only to end in 
blasted hopes and disappointed ex- 
p: ctations. 

Many men console themselves when 
paying for a policy in an assessment 
or co-operative concern, by saying: 
“Well, it may last my time or if it 
does go up, it will not have cost me 


much.” Never was a greater delu- 
sion. No one knows how long his 
“time” is to be or when the concern 


will “go up.” 

Neither can any one be certain that 
he will be insurable in a good com- 
pany when the inevitable final catas- 
trophe comes to the “concern.” 

Be not deluded by the specious 
talk about millions saved by assess- 
ment companies. Millions lost and 
hearts broken by poverty, anxiety and 
disappointment is the true record. 

Inquire into the reputation of the 
men who mapage the company in 
which you are asked to insure. Read 
the list of their directors or trustees. 
Guardians of trust funds should be 
men whose past guarantees their 
future. Too much care cannot be 
exercised in making your choice of 
the company which is to be the cus- 
todian of the money which you desire 
to provide for your family, and having 
once made it do not be persuaded to 
change for something apparently 
cheaper, and if cheaper then insecure. 

The wonderful past, the magnificent 
present and the assured future of The 
Great Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York enables it to suc- 
cessfully fill every possible require- 
ment of the intending insurer and 
offer to him advantages that can be 
obtained in no other company in the 
world. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


‘* The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AL TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
On the 31st day of December, 1895. 


Cash Capital - - 
Reserve, Re-Insurance, (Fire,) 

Reserve, Re-Insurance, (Inlaid, ) 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses, (Fire.) 


Reserve, Unpaid Losses, (Inland,) 


Other Claims, , ; ; 
Net Surplus - 
Total Assets - - 


- $4,000,000 00 
3,036,124 24 
41,772 54 
354,402 96 
44,172 23 
166,179 51 
3,412,862 10 


$11,055,513 88 


. . . 








Losses Paid in Seventy-Seven Years, 


Seventy-Seven Million Three Hundred and 
Thirteen Thousand Dollars. 





WILLIAM B. CLARK, President. 


W. H. KING, See’y 


JAS. F. DUDLEY, Vice Pres’t. 


E. 0. WEEKS, F. W. JENNESS, Ass’t Secretaries. 


Agencies in all the principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the 
United States and Canada. 





OFFICE OF THK 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1894, to 3ist December, 1694......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 





Se sbasisiedaseetscastaasserens 1,106,515 77 
Total marine premiums...... ......... $3,867,436 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, ne 
1844, to 3lst December, 1894...........+0.++ $2,840,284 98 


Losses paid during the same 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and City of New York 


Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... 7,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GI Bkene eictenennccnctnecscesccess 1,009,845 33 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Te Gl iiacpcctassdascntesantanscscsecese 184,238 44 

Amonnt...... Peccecccce cocccccecccccccocs $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
Standing certificates of the issue of 1810 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their lega- 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3ist December, 18%, for which 
certificates will be issued om and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


























TRUSTEES: 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVE CHA D. LEVERICH 
JOSEPH iB. GHaPMAN, EDWAK D D FLOYD-JONES, 
- MAC 

JAMES G. De FOREST, LAWRENCE TURNOURE, 
WILLIAM DEG LDRON P. BR 
Roca EE ANS ae A 

AK ESP BURDETT JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY £ HAWLEY, uf EKNON H. BROW 
GRSRUMREOUOE CERES OREN 
JOHN L. RIKER, EVERETT PRAZAR 
C. A. HAND, ILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
Oust ay EWEN) PAUL oy THERAUD, ‘ 
N. DENTON SMITH. OHN B. Wi DWARD, 

GEORGE COPPELL. 


W.H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 24d Vice Pres, 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 


Cash Capital.................0005 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
FORCE. CLC......cccccccceceee oe - 3,943,639 46 


Net Sarplas.... .......ccccceccees 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross Assets................00005 


1,811,269 26 
2,511,269 26 
6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Mair Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, .” { Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’] Manager, GEO. E. KLINE. 
Ase’t to General Manager, Western Department. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.8. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to Genera! Manager, Pacific Coast Depart 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACCENTS WANTED. 





1895. 


“THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This old and — Company now has the e 
ence of forty-five years of 
which has taugue ony i 
is the ad 


xperi- 
tical Life Insurance, 
e sine qua 
+ of insurance, and the 
a libera policy onaren — its In: 
These possesses in an 


ts Agents. 
eminent degree, but judiciousl iat eered b thas 
conservatism which is the best yan sible sat equard 
the a ita ‘contracts 








Active and successful Agents. wishing to represen 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE : No. 119 BROADWAY. 
EIGHTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY, 1896. 


CAPITAL STOCK - $3,000,000.00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


ei aad oe a ed ekeddeeadd eal, seaeeeseesedsweeieedniaee *>enes 


Jash in hands. of Agents and in course of collection 
Real Esta 









p « 
Loans en Pisei and Mortgages 463. 008 is 
Mterest ducand accrued. ...........cccce.ccceeceseeneeres 32,185 92 
BONDS. Par Value. Market Value. 
United States Currency x“ 6 per cent $275,000 00 $293,425 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 . 3-65"* 1,000,000 00 1,125,000 00 
State of Georgia (Registered) _— |S 25.000 00 25.000 00 
New York City in 505,000 00 507,525 00 
Topeka City, Kan., Internal Improvement a 87,540 98 90,167 20 
City of Ric mond, Va. 3 has 50,000 00 50,000 00 
City of Greeley, Col., Water . ers 25,000 00 25,000 00 
West Cnicago Park Commissioners’ Spl. Assess- 
ment Warrants 4 oo 7 124,535 73 124,535 73 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District . eer 7S 15,000 00 15,000 00 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement. co7- * 9,700 00 9,700 00 
Kansas City, Kan., Improvement ‘ \ Sas 5,000 00 5,000 00 
WN, of Atchison, Kan., Interna: Improvement. : li 4,000 00 4,000 00 
— & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mort- 
s ° - 112,000 00 114,800 00 
antnarie & Chesapeake Canal Co. ist Mort- 
gage (1909) so -* 110,000 00 121,000 00 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis R. R. 
Co. First Mortgage (S. F.) (1908) > = 97,000 OU 112,520 00 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. First 
Mortgage Registered (1903). zo © 100,000 00 122,500 00 
. Y. & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage Regis- 
tered (1900) 2 - 100,900 00 114,000 00 
Valley Railway ‘Co. ‘of Ohio Trust Co. Certifi- : 
cates s= Ss 100,000 00 60,000 00 
Ohio & West’ Virginia Railway Co. First Mort- 
gage (1914) . a= * 100,000 00 121,500 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. First 
Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1930). ee” ™ 100,000 00 103,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indian- 
apolis ’R. R. First Consolidated M’tge (1914). 7“ 100,000 00 132,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago ilway 
Co. First Mortgage (1910) . oc .* 100,000 00 115,000 00 
West Shore — 1st Mortgage Guaranteed 
(Registe ys 100,000 00 104,750 06 
The Avo yen R. R. Co. 1st Mortgage ‘ ac & 215,0u0 00 150,500 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & wee ey Railway Co. ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900 ; A late 80,000 00 91,200 00 
Chicago, St. Paul ae & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) - © 50,000 00 62,000 00 
Alabama Central R. R. ist Mortgage . aie 50,000 00 55,500 00 
Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. Mortgage Guar- 
anteed Stamped (1936 eo ” 50,000 00 49,250 00 
Louisville, _ Louis & Texas R’y Co. Ist Mort- 
gage (1917) ew °° 50,000 00 28,500 00 
tandard Gas Light Co., First. Mortgage (1930) . ra | 50, 00 00 54,500 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. of Iowa, 1st Con- 
solidated Mortgage (1909) . a Dales 50,000 00 50,000 00 
Denver Union Water Company 1st Mortgage or = 48,000 00 36,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. Ist Mortgage . er °* 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. , 
4000 Shares Morris & Essex Railroad Co. $50 each 200.000 00 334,000 00 
2000 Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 50 100,000 00 104,500 00 
1414 “ United New Jersey R. R. & Canal Co. 100 “ 141,400 00 335,825 00 
1100“ N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R. 100 * 110,000 00 106,700 60 
1000“ Ft. Ww. & Jackson R. R. Co. Pf. _—o 100,000 00 120,000 00 
1000 “* Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha Ry 
o. Pf. 100 “ 100,000 00 120,000 00 
1000 —** Rensselaer & Saratoga RR. 100“ 1€0,000 00 180,000 00 
1000“ Lake Sh. & Mich. S’th R’y Co. 100“ 100,000 00 141,000 00 
1000 _“* Pitsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago R’y 
Co., Guaranteed. 100 “ 100,000 00 165,000 00 
500“ The Aun Arbor Railroad Co., Pref. 1e0 ** 50.000 00 12,500 00 
ee New York and Harlem Railroad . > oe 20,550 00 57,540 00 
500“ Standard Gas Light Co. Pf. ‘i : ee 50,000 00 52.500 00 
— - Standard Gas Lizht Co. Com. ‘ = 5,600 00 3,808 00 
— « Amer. Ex. Nat. Bank of N. Y. a « oo 20,000 00 33,000 00 
+e « Mercantile Nat. Bank of N. Y. " oe 20,000 00 34,000 00 
200 =“ National Bank of Commerce 
in New York ‘ « ee. * 20,000 00 41,400 00 
200 “ Fourth National Bank “4 N. ¥. 100“ 20,000 00 34,000 00 
200 ~“ Manhattan Company +-~« a 10,000 00 19,500 00 
200 “ Merch’ts’ Ex. Nat. Bank of of , ol BO 10,000 00 11,000 00 
-_ “ Nassau Bank. " ; a 10,000 00 14,500 00 
400“ Nat. Broadway Bank of N. Y. . eo 10,000 00 27.000 00 
100“ Bank of America, N. Y. ‘ 100“ 10,000 00 33,000 00 
—_ * Hanover Nav. Bank of N.Y. . om * 10,000 00 30,000 00 
an National Bank of the Republic. ‘ : ee 10,000 00 14,500 00 
—_ * Chatham Nat. Bank of N. Y. ‘ ~ = = 5,000 00 16,250 00 
20 =«* Nat. But. & Drov’s B’k of N. Y. ‘ > 5,000 00 7,1 00 
200 =“ Holland Trust Co. . - 100“ 20,000 00 16,000 00 
 * Franklin Trust Co., Brookl n. 100“ 20,000 00 46,000 00 
6 “ Long Island Loan & Trust 100‘ 6,000 00 12,600 00 
> * Metropolitan Trust Co. 100“ 5,000 00 14,750 00 
$9,853,628 54 
ee re 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital , ‘ e ; $3.000.000 90 
Reserve Premium Fund" “ 4,395,659 00 
Unpaid 571,731 41 


da Losses 
Unpaid Re-insurance, Commission on Uncollected Premiums, and 


other Claims 180,782 72 





Net Surplus . ‘ ° . ‘ i 1,705,455 41 
$9,853, 628 54 
DIRECTORS. 

. Morton, David Ly ? in. Walter H. Lewis. Lucien C. Warner. 
ien® ‘‘ Huribut, Andre - . Francis H. Leggett, Warner My Norden, 
John Ln Ford, areas Bliss, Benjamin Perkins, Alfred F. Cross, 
Oliver 8. C Edmund Holbrook, Elbriage G. Snow. Dumont aooees 
Henry M. Taber, John H. Washburn, George H. Hartford, James B. Van Woert. 
Daniel A. Heald, John H. Inman, Henry F. Noyes, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, .. JOHN H. pena 
THOMAS B. GREENE, { Seoretaries ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, { \"esidents. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, 
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Old and Young. 


MAHMOUD’S FLIGHT. 
BY W, J. LINTON. 








ONLY his water-gourd and dates for food,— 
Mahmoud is in the desert, to evade 
The enemy who may not be withstood, 
Fleeing dismayed. 


Night after night the warning voice had 
cried : 
‘The Sultan’s Vanquisher is on bis way !”” 
The unknown danger, not to be defied 
Bred his dismay. 


But whither flee? To some far distant 
land 
Where none have heard of his 
reaching fame, 
Where none his proclamations understand, 
Or know his name. 


world- 


Far, far in the desert! Let the camel take 
His way unguided, with the rein on neck ; 
With wide footprints—the swift sand hides 
the wake— 
The merest speck. 


Not man and care), but a point scarce seen, 
Lost soon as seen, is all the horizon shows. 
Safe is he even asif he ne’er had been 
Afraid of foes. 


And now the rein may tighten; past the 
might 
Of ill however closely it pursue. 
There is no track upon the starless night, 
No fear in view. 


Rest for the night ! 
fear 
Wakens and bids him further from the 
foe. 
What if through accident he draweth near ? 
How can one know ? 


But in the night his 


Soon! Yeton! rest not for night or day, 
While the last strain of sinew bears him 
through! 
On, on, pursue the solitary way, 
Tho none pursue! 


So hastening toward the safely distant land 
Beyond o’ertaking, he one evening meets 
A poor, lorn wretch, who, crouching in the 
sand, 
Him humbly greets. 


A poor, weak, failing wretch, so weak, so 
poor, 
’T were worse than shame to pass such 
wretched one, 
Tho the gourd empty is, and all the store 
Of dates is gone. 


Mahmoud alighteth: ‘‘I have nought for 


thee.”’ 
He looketh up and answereth: “It is 
said. 
What hast thou for thyself? Why comest 
to me ?”’ 


Then bows his head. 


Bowed down, he wraps him in his mantle- 
folds, 
Maketh no sign, nor other word he saith. 
Mahmoud sinks down beside him—and be- 
holds 
The face of Death. 


Far, far into the desert he had fled 
To avoid the Unavoidable; and there 
They sit in the dust together, dead with 
dead, 
Death and Despair. 
New Haven, Conn. 
MARGARET MULLIGAN’S RE- 
FORM SALOON. 


BY 4G, 








M. CLAPHAM, 


WHEN the butcher and the baker of 
Ellisville announced to their morning cus- 
tomers that Tim Mulligan was dead, a 
sigh of relief came from every listener ; 
and many a poor woman did not hesitate 
to say: ‘*The Lord be praised, now we 
shall have some peace !” 

Tim Mulligan’s saloon was the black 
spot of plague in a quiet little hamlet 
where sheltering houses were scattered at 
intervals of pleasant breathing spaces, and 
on whose outskirts were two big factories, 
only outdone in ugliness and suggestions 
of misery by three trails of tenement 
houses. From one to the other there was, 
three times a day, a pitiful procession ; for 
as the operators were in bondage to either 
Tim’s saloon or the Company’s store, they 
were a spiritless and sorry-looking crowd. 
Night hands relieved those of the day, and 
from Monday morning until Saturday 
night the noise of machinery was inces- 
sant, 


THE 


The store had been established in the 
vain hope that the wages could be con- 
trolled, and the men compelled to provide 
for their families instead of leaving the 
bulk of their earnings with Tim ; the re- 
sult, however, was that every woman 
who could, either worked inthe mills or 
went out to day’s work, or ‘‘took in 
washing”; and with drunken men and 
overworked women, the Christian En- 
deavorers, and King’s Daughters, and 
Law and Order societies found plenty to 
do; but the evil was a hydra, and Tim’s 
bad whisky was the greatest power. For 
ten years he had ruled ; and tho all sorts 
of devices had been used to get possession 
of the small house he proudly called a 
* Hotel,” not one had been successful, 
and it was well known that the two man- 
ufacturers had outdone the most sanguine 
expectations by offering a ‘‘ ruinous 


price” for the half acre and insignificant ; 


house. 

Dearly as Tim loved money, he loved 
best the sense of power and influence it 
gave him to think he could defy them 
all. When one indiscreet man suggested 
that his best policy was to sell out while 
he had a good chance, and ‘‘ the price was 
big,” Tim winked, and said, with evident 
enjoyment of the situation: ‘‘Ay; but 
the business is big.” 

And big, alas, it was! 
ter to him that his days were idle; it 
was the nights he counted on to fill his 
money box,and he knew that Saturday 
and Sunday meant a harvest. 

Those who did not prepare the night be- 
fore for a Sunday spree at home, knew 
where to find company and plenty to 
drink on this one day of leisure. Tim 
was as bad as the business, and a most 
forbidding-looking creature ; few saw him 
without his cloth cap, in which he was 
hideous, and without it, worse still. His 
wizened face, with its ferret eyes, was 
framed in straggling, carroty locks, and 
his wide mouth, with thin lips, had acruel, 
uncanny look. His one redeeming trait 
was an immaculate neatness. Whoever 
saw him with his wife wondered what 
mischance had tied them together, for no 
greater contrast could be found. She was 
everything that he was not. Margaret 
was a strong, motherly-looking woman 
with a grave, sad face under brown, wavy 
hair; and tho her lips had a stern, set 
look, the clear, soft gray eyes won all 
hearts. She was as exemplary as Tim 
was vicious, and faithful to the teachings 
of her Chur¢h; a devout Catholic, she 
recognized that her duties as a wife were 
not to be laid aside. To the most stupid 
observer it was evident she despised the 
miserable creature whose name she bore; 
but no one had ever heard either protest 
orreproach. Their home was not only irre- 
proachable in its neatness, but it was at- 
tractive and inviting inits comfort. Be- 
hind the clear windows were blooming 
plantswhich showed a loving care, her cana- 
ries did their best to drown the oaths in the: 
saloon, and those who had seen or tested 
Margaret's cooking had not been slow in 


spreading her fame, while Tim’s shirts’ 


were always an advertisement of her 
qualities as a laundress ; and last, and by 
no means least, as a constable she was 
simply perfect. When the saloon became 
dangerously noisy, Margaret would ap- 
pear, with white face and blazing eyes, 
and no man was too big to be collared 
and lifted over the doorstep ; and no man 
ever ventured, when thus put out, to 
question the force or desire to return—for 
that night, at least. If by chance she 
was not immediately near, and Tim, who 
was an arrant coward, feared an abusive, 
drunken bully, his call for help always 
reached her ; and by the time she had re- 
sponded the saloon was empty and Tim, 
with a grim smile, “locking up.” The 
little man gloried in her strength, and 
cringed to her in the most abject fashion 
on every other question save that of the 
saloon. With an obstinacy that would 
not yield to entreaty or force he defied all 
protests, and with equal doggedness 
Margaret had accepted the situation. 
While an affectionate interest was taken 
in her by many persons, no one could in- 
duce her to talk, and a repellant reserve 
kept would-be friends at a distance. 


Tim had been a hostler in a stable near 


It did not mat- , 


INDEPENDENT 


to the big boarding house where Margaret 
had gone on the first day of her landing 
in New York, and from the back windows 
each often saw the other, or met when 
Margaret passed the stable on her way 
marketing. Tim was never attractive, 
but he had not hardened then, and his 
friendly nod to the lonely girl was the 
sole interest shown in her, and her simple 
nature was grateful. Uncouth as he was, 
it was something to have even so ques- 
tionable a friendliness, 

One evening in the early spring, on 
the anniversary of her first day in Amer- 
ica, homesick with memories of her old 
home and country life, she had left the 
hot kitchen for a walk in the sweet, cool 
air. As she passed the stable, Tim, who 
had never done more than nod and smile, 
stepped quickly to her side, and, walking 
along, said : 

‘*[?’'m a man of few words, my girl, but 
I know my mind, and I’m tired of the 
city and I want to be my own boss. From 
what I’ve seen, you are as resudy for a 
change, and need it bad enough ; for you've 
lost all your fine color, and step like an 
old woman. l’ve a good bit of money 
saved, and, if you say so, I’ll take it from 
the bank, buy me a nice place in the 
country, and you shall be the mistress. 
Will ye marry me?” 

Poor Margaret! She was only seven- 
teen, a simple, clean-souled girl, and 
wholly inexperienced. Tim was many 
years older and a poor-looking suitor ; 
but he was offering Margaret a home of 
her own and in the blessed country, for 
which she was longing with all her heart. 

She stopped an instant, looked straight 
at the little man and saw at once all his 
miserable plainness, and just a hint of 
something worse; but the directness of 
his offer, his unmistakable admiration 
and the vision of relief from the virago 
mistress she served and the conviction 
that this man was her first and only friend 
in the strange, new country, decided her ; 
the hard life she had led had made her 
stolid, and she answered Tim in the same 
spirit. He left her when they reached 
the stable after that short walk together, 
saying, softly : 

‘‘Give your mistress warning this 
night. I shall buy the place I’ve had my 
eye on as soon as possible ; and when you 
are ready we will be married and go 
there.” 

Tim was not slow in following up his 
proposal, and before the month ended he 
and Margaret were free from one service 
and bound to another. Whatever repug- 
nance the girl grew to feel for the new 
relation was known only to her Maker, or 
perhaps the priest to whom she confessed. 
And now she was free. 

The two men at the head of the factory 
firms consulted together on the very day 
of Tim’s death ; it was so important an 
event that they decided to make the same 
offer to Margaret they had done to Tim, 
for this small domicil was on the only 
land favorable for the big, bad business 
which they did not own or control. Im- 
mediately after the funeral it was 
arranged that Dr. Grant’s widow should 
see Margaret and learn what she intended 
to do about the saloon. No one thought 
or believed for a moment that she would 
continue the business, and no one 
else should, if it could be prevented. 
Mrs. Grant was the only person in El- 
lisville, besides Father Farrell, who 
could claim any sort of acquaintance 
with Margaret, and between the two 
women there was more than acquaint- 
ance, a bond of friendship cemented 
by sorrow. Mrs. Grant’s home was not 
far from Margaret’s, and her only child, 
Willy, had become a night habitué of the 
saloon. Willy was but eighteen, and had 
inherited not only a weak nature from his 
father, but a love of drink. Otherwise he 
was a most lovable boy, suany-haired, 
blue-eyed and sunny-faced ; it seemed im- 
possible that he could ever have fallen to 
such degradation as to be a companion for 
the rough crowd which frequented Tim 
Mulligan’s saloon. He never did go there, 
however, unless besotted with previous 
drinking, when he was easy prey for the 
bad class Tim called ‘‘reg’lars.” It was 


generally known that Willy had money, 
and when drunk did not know its value: 
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and as gambling was one of the saloon’s 
worst features, there was more than one 
who laid in wait for the foolish lad. Tim 
had done a thriving business for eight 
years before Margaret knew of this phase, 
Usually the sharpers had their victim well 
in hand when they took him to Mulligan’s, 
and Tim never interfered with the brutes ; 
not only because of the self-interest pol- 
icy, but because he believed in the un- 
written code of such dens, to let the 
‘*reg’lars ” alone, 

One night Willy was not as drunk as 
usual, and stupidly dogged, and would 
neither treat nor play, nor show them how 
much money he had ; he was simply wild 
for sleep and childishly anxious to go 
home. Itwas in vain that he was told 
they would give him a nice bed at Tim’s, 
that it would worry his mother if he went 
home drunk. With silly persistency he 
declared himself sober. At last, how- 
ever, he was persuaded to take just one 
more drink with them at Tim’s, when the 
crowd would see him home; for he was 
very unsteady, poor lad, and between his 
crazy desire to sleep and his consciousness 
of wabbling, he had just enough sense to 
know that he could get home better with 
support. So they finally got him in at 
Tim’s just before midnight. To all in- 
tents and purposes the place was closed; 
but a back door, hidden from street view 
by shrubbery, opened into a dark hall, 
when they gave their signal knocks. 
Willy was a sore trial to their patience 
that night, for the first time he opposed 
them ; and at last Ben Hardy, the bully 
of the gang, with a loud, fierce oath hit 
the boy and he fell heavily, jarring the 
glasses and causing a terror, intensified 
when Margaret appeared. 

Without considering anything else she 
picked up Willy as if he had been a baby, 
and carried him to her own room, where 
she faithfully cared for him until she saw 
that there was no need of adoctor or any- 
thing further than her own efficient serv- 
ice. Tim, frightened and anxious, fear- 
ing serious consequences, had hastily 
locked up ; for on Margaret’s appearance 
every one of the cowardly ruffians had 
fled. 

Willy never forgot the tender, mother- 
ly care of Margaret. When he awoke to 
intelligent consciousness the next morn- 
ing in a strange little room in an immense 
bed softer than down, and feeling every 
inch of his bandaged head, he had stared 
at the big crucifix and pictures of the in- 
fant Jesus and the Madonna Mother, and 
wondered and wondered until his head 
ached with a new ache. It wasn’t a 
church certainly; but the crucifix and 
pictures puzzled him, and Margaret’s 
sad face, so sweet with its pitying look, 
seemed to belong to pictures, and at last, 
with asigh, he fell asleep, still wondering. 
Late in the afternoon he had wakened 
fully conscious, and with a dim sense of 
the humiliating experience of the saloon. 

When Margaret came in with his shoes 
and clothes, which she had repaired and 
put in order, Willy knew where he was. 
Of the confidential talk which followed he 
could never speak without tears, and a 
complete reformation in the lad dated 
from that time. 

Margaret had helped him to dress, and 
had afterward given him such acup of 
coffee and bowl of broth and wee bit of 
‘*heavenly chicken,” he had told his 
mother, as he had never before tasted. 
When it was too dark for curious eyes she 
had taken the weak and trembling boy to 
his mother, who, used to night watching, 
only prayed for a safe return. 

That night was laid the foundation for 
an abiding friendship, tender and holy, 
influencing not only the future of their 
lives but of many others. When the 
Grants heard that Tim was dead they had 
no doubt but that the saloon was also 
dead, and the feeling of relief and thank- 
fulness at this was followed by the 
thought that now Margaret could make 
her home with them, 

As the whole village had done they had 
settled it in their minds that there was no 
need for anxiety, and after the funeral 
Margaret should have a few quiet days to 
herself before her future was discussed. 
At-the end of the week, however, when 
Mrs. Grant found her way to the small 
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house it was closed, and the man in charge 
said that he believed Mrs. Margaret had 
gone to the city to sell the fixtures. 

After her return the ‘‘ business men” at 
once made a proposition to buy the house 
and lot; but to their surprise Margaret 
refused to talk of the future, or her plans, 
further than to promise that at the end 
of the month she would be ready both 
to listen and talk. They were not to 
worry as Tim’s business would never be 
revived, they might trust her in that. 

Mrs. Grant and Willy had grieved at 
Margaret’s lack of confidence, but decided 
toieave the matter quiet until Margaret 
chose to discuss it with them. 

The sign had been taken down on the 
day of Tim’s death, and the shutters were 
kept closed until two weeks after, when, 
one morning, all were thrown open, and 
carpenters were busy at what promised to 
be a great change. : 

Again was Margaret questioned. This 
time she smiled and urged a little more 
patience, and then the whole village would 
learn her intentions; and, knowing her pe- 
culiar reserve, the people waited, watched 
and wondered. The last of May they were 
answered. A big, blue, gilt-lettered sign 
announced Margaret Mulligan’s ‘‘ Re- 
form Saloon.” The changes both in 
exterior and interior told the rest. 

A wide piazza ran the width of the 
house. The bar counter was still assertive, 
but with a far different paraphernalia ; 
closed shelves held dishes, cups and 
saucers and big tumblers; small tables 
and chairs were in readiness for some 
kind of serving; the doors were wide 
open, and on the piazza were several 
easy chairs, a file of newspapers hung 
against the wall, the birds were merrily 
singing and a cordial invitation beamed 
from everything animate and inanimate. 
During the process of renovation more 
than one old ‘‘bummer” had leaned 
against the fence lookirg regretfully at 
the changes, and longingly at the 
well-remembered bar. When the open 
door greeted the curious passers, all 
paused to take a good look at the trans- 
formed place. Fiowering sbrubs and beds 
of flowers in the green grass made an 
attractive entrance; but tho the old 
‘* reg’lars” haunted the spot, stared at the 
sign and looked wonderingly at the open 
door, no advances were made until the 
first Saturday night ; then a dozen of the 
boldest, worst characters determined to 
solve the mystery and learn what was 
meant by Saloon and why R-form had 
been added to what, in their opinion, was 
better without it. Something had to be 
done, for there was no saloon nearer than 
one at the ‘ Limit,” two miles distant, 
and they were crazy for drink. But the 
worst man felt less pugnacious when 
he stepped within the charmed circle of 
the springtime glory of the little patch of 
green, and hesitated at sight of the clean 
and homelike room where Margaret stood 
waiting to receive them. Seeing them 
pause, she came forward, saying : 

“Come in, men, and resta bit. There’s 
something waiting for you.” 

With a grin and nod to the others, Ben 
Hardy swung open the gate and walked 
boldly up and entered. 

‘What we want, Mistress, is a topping 
good drink. Such as we used to get.” 

Little Consumptive Mike, who was close 
behind him, had dropped into a chair and 
was in a spasm of coughing when the 
crowd had finally been gathered in. 

Margaret looked at him pityingly and 
said : 

“I keep no whisky, no rum, no gin. 
I’ve good ale, and you must pay well for 
it. But, if you'll sit around, you shall 


_have a taste of something that will make 


men of you, and milk better than you’ve 
had since you were babies.” 

At this they shouted and jeered ; but a 
sturdy, strapping girl came with a steam- 
ing pot of fragrant coffee, its delightful 
odor commanding respect. Puzzled and 
curious, the men waited, and Margaret 
filled generous cups and, before they real- 
ized it,each man had drained his and 
unconsciously looked for more. Slices of 
buttered bread were silently passed, and 
no one refused. Three men actually 
asked for milk and drank, unheeding the 
‘oar which followed. Pushing away his 
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twice-filled cup, and swallowing the last 
morsel of the delicious bread, Ben de- 
manded : : 

‘* And what are you going to charge for 
this dandy spread ?” 

‘Five cents for each man,” he was 
answered. 

‘** By the powers, ye’ll be dead broke; 
ye can’t keep it up.’ 

One of Margaret’s rare smiles flashed 
on him and made each man her friend. 

With one impulse they laid a dime on 
the table. 

For a moment Margaret hesitated. 
‘* Have ye had the worth of that? Are 
ye satisfied ?” 

Who would have thought these men 
were Tim’s “ reg’lars,” to hear them re- 
spond: ‘‘ We’ve had the worth of our 
money,and we’ll stand by the new saloon,” 
and, to Margaret’s astonishment, they 
swung their hats and cheered for Mulli- 
gan’s widow. 

On Monday there were few who had 
not heard the news, and the day was one 
of reception. Callers began to arrive 
early inthe morning, and did not cease 
until nightfall, when men came from the 
factory, and the night hands had their 
dinner pails filled, each one civilly thank- 
ing her as he passed out. Father Farrell, 
the good priest, came first, and asked for 
acup of coffee, and vowed it would charm 
@ heathen, and ten cents was too little to 
pay for such nectar. The two factory 
magnates came next, and they held a busi- 
ness conference. Margaret agreed to sell 
the land and house, and to take a long 
lease at a nominal sum; if she needed 
help she was to let them know; the Re- 
form Saloon was to be made a success 
without any doubt. Every minister in the 
place called before the day wasover ; and 
all through the week the women came to 
ask for advice, to learn how the coffee 
was made, to taste the bread, and give 
thanks for the reform already at work. 
Such a nine days’ wonder had never been 
known in the history of the village. 

’ In two years’ time great changes had 
been brought about. Margaret’s rival 
was the new bank where the men proudly 
carried their savings. They came often 
to the cheerful room, read the papers, 
smoked their pipes, talked over the news, 
but rarely asked for a drink. The saloon 
gradually became a Club House, games 
were sometimes played, the stock of read- 


ing matter increased, and tho the sign | 


still announced its purpose there was not 
much tosuggest saloon. , 

Margaret had insisted on two things; 
that the sign and bar must be kept to act 
as a bait for any stranger inclined to seek 
for the prohibited pleasure. pare 

The ministers and leaders of Christian 
societies often discussed the strange ex- 
perience. 

The millennium had been wrought by a 
simple, untaught woman, who had ac- 
cowplished what well-organized bands 
had failed to do. She had made conces- 
sions instead of sweeping condemnations. 
The ale never proved objectionable, few 
asked for it, and it did its part in strength 
ening some weak body that really needed 
it. 

Rosin, N. Y. 
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THE FAIRY’S GIFTS. 


BY J, TORREY CONNOR, 





LAST night, when I was snug in bed, 
A fairy came to me and said : 


‘“* Dear child, three gifts to you I bring— 
A box, a mirror and a ring. 

‘Each morning use the mirror bright, 
To bring your little faults to light; 
**When you have found them, every one, 
Open this box, as [ have done, 

‘* And pack them quickly out of sight. 
Remember! shut the lid down tight! 
‘We call these, best of gifts to youth, 
One, Self-control, the other, Truth ; 
“This golden ring, Sincerity, 

Wins friends wherever you may be.” 

I never spoke, I did pot stir; 

I only lay and looked at her. 


And when she went I do not know— 

She melted like a flake of snow. 

The door was barred, the window, too; 

How do you s’pose that she got through ? 

I’m sure she came, so real it seemed ; 

But Mamma says I must have dreamed. 
Los ANGELES, Cal. 





THE TROUBLE WITH JOHNNY. 


BY ANNA FRANCES BURNHAM, 


“It’s kind of hard for Johnny!” ob- 
served Winny to the little black kitty 
that always sprang up and curled down 
into her lap whenever it was empty. 

The black kitty got up and arched her 
back, as much as to say that she had no 
sympathy to waste on that boy. 

“Yes, I know it’s hard on you, too,” 
said Winny, understanding ; “‘ but you see 
he hasn’t got anything to do really but tie 
pails to your tail and fit shells on your 
fet!” 

Even this charitable view of the case 
failed to reduce that indignant back ; and 
Winny only said to herself next time: 
‘* Tv’s hard on Johnny !” 

It would never have occurred to Clarry 
to say that, and she meant to be a good 
sister too, when she thought of it. Johnny 
bad his marbles and his jackstraws and 
his go-bang board, and he went to school, 
and he was nothing but a little torment of 
a snub-nosed boy anyway. Thescampish- 
ness that boy would display whenever he 
got mad with you! Boys from eight to 
eighteen ought to be suppressed by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Sisters. These were in the main Clarry’s 
sentimente. 

But the little city cousin had a chance 
to view him from a different standpoint, 
and asked herself (since there was no one 
else to appeal to, and even the cat scouted 
the idea of any benevolence toward him) 
what might, could, would or should one 
little girl do to help him. 

It would have been easier if she could 
put into words her feeling of what was 
the matter with him. She could see that 
he was restless, lonesome, out-of-joint 
with the rest of the family ; always in 
mischief, because he never had anything 
else to be into. The subject was too big 
for her, and she gave it up witha sigh 
and settled down to a story-book. 

“Tl wait till he gives me a chance!” 
she concluded, wisely. 

At that instant the door flew back with 
a bang against the satin paper, and John- 
ny exploded a boyish invitation at her. 

** Jew toboggan, ’f I sh’d ask yer?” 

“Try me!” said Winny, pleased and 
smiling. It was the first time since her 
visit that he had shown ber any attention. 

‘*L advise you to tie yourself tozether 
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tight, if you ever expect to find your re- 
mains wien you get to the bottom !” scoff- 
ed Clarry. ‘‘Catch me going on one of 
his old sleds !” 

*’Cause why? I wouldn’t ask you!” 
retorted Johnny, sticking his tongue out 
at her. 

‘Stop your bickering!” spoke up Fa- 
ther, behind his paper. ‘‘ Are your lessons 
learned, sir? I got your ‘average’ to- 
day !” 

‘* Bother the average !” muttered John 
ny. ‘‘ Pretty good, sir ; some is, and some 
ain’t.” 

‘* The usual state of your lessons !” 

‘*QOh, bother the usual state !” muttered 
Johnny, again impatiently, Then, aloud, 
‘* Cau I go—with Winny ?” 

‘*T don’t care where you go to!” said 
his father, with a whisk of his paper. 
‘‘T wash my hands of you! A boy that 
will bring me an ‘average’ of fifty-seven |” 

‘*Le’s get the lessons up first,” whis- 
pered Winny, drawing him by the coat- 
sleeve persuasively. ‘‘There’s lots of 
time, truly, Johnny! Il help you. Let’s 
get at the misery. Cubeandsquare? Oh, 
that’s an old friend of mine. Let’s see! 
Can you whittle?” 

**Can’t do anything else,” said Johnny, 
pulling out a big knife to prove it. 
‘* Much,” he added, conscientiously ; ‘‘ ex- 
cept it’s to file and hammer when I can 
get anything to hammer. But I can 
whittle the best of anything.” 

‘“*You want a square piece to begin 
with—equare all round, you know,” she 
explained, lucidly. ‘‘ A cube, they cali 
it. Dll hold a newspaper,” she said, sit- 
ting on the end of the sofa while he shaped 
abit of soft pine, purloined from Aunt 
Margery’s woodbox. 

‘*Now what you're after’s the addition. 
Now see; these won’t be cubes; only 
squares with the thickness different. 
Three of those. Now the long, thick 
side pieces. And here’s the little corner 
cube. Don’t you like that? Isn’t it fun? 
Now let’s ‘ whittle out’ a ‘sum’ the same 
way.” 

Thus beguiled, the two soon whittled 
their way through the discouraging page 
of ‘‘examples”; and Johnny banged the 
book by way of applause when they got 
to the last one. 

‘“*D-u-n !” he cried, heartily. 

** Not if that’s the way you know your 
spelling lesson,” Jaughed Winny. 
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That had to be learned by main 
strength, but she let him off on a promise 
to go over it once more when they got in, 

** Allright, bonor bright !’ said Johnny, 
beginning to pack up his books, which 
were in all stages of dilapidation and 
illustrated with cuts outside as well as ip. 
Steam engines in blueand red ink adorned 
the title pages. Pumps and pistons, 
screws, pulleys and water-wheels—every 
sort of machinery, simple and complex, 
covered the fair margins of the books, 
some drawn in a few simple lines, some 
beautifully ‘finished up,” but all done 
with a kind of loving exactnéss, with 
straight, true lines and neat, mechanical 
accuracy. 

‘* What makes you?” asked Winny, cu- 
riously, pinning on a little pink toboggan- 
cap, with real thistle-pompons. 

‘Oh, I d’ know !” he answered, bash- 
fully. ‘‘Glue that thing onif you’re going 
with me! Clarry didn’t scare you, did 
she? I'll take care of you!” 

** Course you will!” said Winny, brave- 
ly, tucking herself up on the sled when 
they reached the bleak hilltop. 

“Good for you!” said Johnny, admir- 
ing her pluck, and delighted with her con- 


fidence. ‘‘ Well, now we’re ready! Fix 
your feet up! Hold your breath—and 
go!” 


At the Jast word they spun off into 
space. Winny ‘held on,” and Johnny 
did too, nearly pulling her off and wreck- 
ing the toboggan at the outset, in his ef- 
forts to see that no harm came to her. 

**Ain’t she a beauty! Can’t she go? 
Just as good as a brand-new boughten 
one, and I made her myself !” 

‘Every bit?” asked Winny, doubtfully. 

**Every bit!” said Johnny, looking like 
George Washington for truth and sober- 
ness. 

**Oh, you never !” said Winny, waver- 
ing. ‘* Did you, truly ?” 

** Hope to die”— began Johnny. 

‘*Let’s have another!” cut in Winny. 
** That was splendid.” , 

‘**If she’s got any bones to break, they’ll 
be small dust before she goes many timcs 
more!” prophesied Clarry from the win- 
dow, watching the bobbing and the 
bouncing. Winny herself felt rather 
shaken up by this second descent; but 
Johnny begged hard for just ‘‘ another.” 
Down they went. 

“Don’t pull so, Johnny!” screamed 
Winny, feeling herself going. ‘ Don’t 
drag! I can hold onif you don’t pull me 
off !” 

This, however, was just what Johnny 
did. He felt himself going, and, as he 
said afterward, ‘‘ shut hiseyes and caught 
hold of something solid,” and as that 
something happened to be Winny, off 
they both rolled together. It is no joke 
to slide off a speeding toboggan. There 
were no bones broken. Only a few 
scratched knees and noses, one strained 
foot, a beauty-spot on Johnny’s forehead 
awhere he struck an outcropping stoue at 
first landing, and a dazed feeling which 
they shared in common whenever they 
thought of getting up and going after 
that sled. 

‘Take it back, Win! I never!” said 
Johnny, blinking at her dizzily, 

It was the first word he had spoken, 
and she thought she couldn’t be quite 
clear in her mind yet, or else he wasn’t. 

“Got it made. Everybit. Truth, now 
—honest Injun !” 

‘**What did you tell a lie for?” asked 
Winny, as the truth dawned upon her. 

‘Wanted you to think I was good fer 
somethin’ !” muttered Johnny, kicking a 
lump of ice and sending it skirling down 
the glassy slope, by way of letting off his 
desperate feelings. ‘* Mostly, “t our 
house, they think I don’t know nothin’ 
an’ can’t do nothin’, an’ I thought you 
kind 0’ begun to!” he added, plaintively. 

‘** A feller kind o’ wants somebody to think 
he’s somethin’!” 

‘**I don’t like your telling me a lie!” said 
Winny, feeling the pathos, but not quite 
sure that she ought to express sym- 
pathy. 

**Can’t do anything anybody likes !” 
said Johnny, looking injured, as if the 
Commandments had been made on purpose 
to spite him. ‘*Can’t do anything I like 
myself—that’s the worst of it !” 


** What would you like?” asked Winny, 
starting up after the toboggan, seeing 
that he looked as if he meant to stay there 
all night. He went, too, grinding a groan 
between his teeth at the smarting ankle 
which was part of his share of the 
damage. 

“A bit, most of anything,” said 
Johnny, with a rapt look, as he secured 
the runaway sled. ‘‘ You can do any- 
thiog with a bit. You can bore holes— 
I’ve had to burn mise, and watch my 
chance to heat the poker when Aunt 
Margery ain’t round, you know. She’d 
give it to me for touching the fire. Once 
or twice I put it out, and it aggravates 
her. And once I left the poker in and 
melted the end off. After that I couldn’t 
get itany more. But bits are what a fel- 
low needs to do things !” 

‘Bits of what?” asked Winny. 
don’t understand.” 

‘* Bits o’ nothin’ !” 
what a bit is?’ said 
her compassionately. 
to make holes with ! 
sixty !” 

‘**Why don’t you ask your papa for 
one?” asked Winny, suddenly, feeling as 
if she had got a clue to the matter with 
Johnny. 

** Know what he’d say ?” asked Johnny, 
in a tone of biting sarcasm. 

** What would he ?” 

‘*** Got your lessons, sir?’” 

‘* Well,” laughed Winny, at the closely 
mimicked tone and manner, *‘let him! 
Then suppose you just answer up as spry 
as you please: * Yes, sir! got ’em all this 
morning before anybody wasup. Going 
to get a hundred and fifty per cent. aver- 
age this month, see if I don’t!” 

**A lot I'd make by that!” scoffed 
Johnoy, laughing a little, tho, and look- 
ing more hopeful in spite of himself. 

** You don’t try to make him like you,” 
said Winny, as they went in at the door. 
‘* Do what he wants you to, a little, and 
see if he doesn’t do what you want.” 

Winny bore being laughed at for her 
upset good-naturedly, and applied cold 
cream to her nose and knuckles, She 
was very happy, or would have been if 
Johnny had not been so evidently in dis- 
grace. That ‘ average” still troubled his 
father ; he walked up and down the libra- 
ry after supper, fretting about it, sending 
him fiercely upstairs to his lessons, and 
letting off little sarcastic remarks, now 
and then, about ‘‘ tormenting dunces” 
and ‘‘ children that weren’t worth rais- 
ing.” Trying to soothe him only made 
matters worse. The truth was, Mr. Kent 
held in his hand a very irritating note 
from the principal of the school where he 
paid Johnny’s tuition, to the effect that 
the boy was idle as well as stupid, and ill- 
behaved as well asidle. ‘‘ He is up to all 
sorts of tricks in schooltime,” wrote the 
teacher ; ‘‘there’s no bearing with him 
any longer.” 

Thanks to her mother’s wise instruc- 
tions, Winny knew that ‘‘ menfolks” bave 
their times and seasons when it is best 
not to prefer any little request or make 
any confidences. She left him fretting 
and tuming and wearing out the library 
carpet, and went over to Clarry’s corner 
in the alcove, where the soft light of a 
pink piano lamp made a rosy pleasantness 
to rest in. 

‘*What doing?” she asked, as Clarry 
sat on a low stool before one of the 
shelves, nearsightedly conning the backs 
of the books, and looking more and more 
discontented with each name she deci- 
phered. 

‘‘Trying to find a composition,” said 
Clarry. 

‘* You don’t get it ready-made, do you?” 
laughed Winny, taking half the stool. 

‘“No, but—you can get a kind of a 
‘starter’; at least I can’t; but I wish I 
could! Oh, dear, I hate ‘comps’ any- 
way !” 

** Make an abstract of the last book ycu 
read,” said a voice behind them. Papa 
Kent had kept his eye on Clarry’s reading 
lately, ‘‘unbeknownst” to her, and had 
his reasons for the suggestion. Clarry 
started and blushed in the dim light. She 
was not grateful for this kind of a ‘‘ start- 
er,” 

** Yes, let’s!” said Winny. 


“T 


Don’t you know 
Johnny, looking at 
** Why, it’s a thing 
And they cost like 


Tig fun, 
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and Miss Hartshorn likes it. I did ‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe’ last week.” 

**Goosey !” said Clarry, giving her a 
warning pinch. Winny was sorry then ; 
but it was too late; for Mr. Kent had 
turned up the gas, and was clearing the 
library table. 

**Can’t Johnny do it too?” she begged, 
catching a glimpse of a shaggy head and 
one inquisitive eye at the edge of the por- 
tiére. 

‘I do’ want to write,” eaid Johnny, 
gruffly, as his father nodded permission. 
Yet he edged a little nearer. It looked 
pleasant in there. 

**Oh do, please do,” coaxed Winny, 
squeezing up to Clarry to make room. 
‘*Ivs lots of fun! I know it will be !” 

**Don’t know anything! Never read 
anything!’ growled Johnny, encourag- 
ingly. 

**Don’t talk!” frowned his father. 
** Last thing you read, sir, if ’twas the 
Police News.” 

‘*I do’ want to !” said Johnny, sulkily. 
He could not remember that he had ever 
read anything. 

‘“*No matter. I want youto. There!’ 
handing him a sharpened pencil. 

** Steam engines!” whispered Winny, 
with a sudden inspiration. She had been 
up in his room that morning, to geta long 
pencil he had carried off, and happened 
to look over his shoulder and see what he 
was reading. There’he was, his hands in 
his hair, his cheeks pushed up in great 
wrinkles under the supporting pals, his 
eyes glued to the American Machinist, a 
stray copy of which had somehow fallen 
into his hands. On the front page wasa 
lifelike picture of a locomotive engine. 

** That ain’t readin’!” spluttered Johnny, 
beaming up at her like the sun out of a 
fogbank. 

Winny nodded at him violently and en- 
couragingly, and they all fell to scratch- 
ing. 

The first to lay down the pen was Clarry. 
She had written the title, and was 
ashamed of it. Her father made no com- 
ment, but Miss Clarry’s studies in English 
Literature received a new direction there- 
after. To-night she merely sat with a 
red face and watched the others. 

Winny, when it came her turn, pre- 
ambled that she was afraid she had “‘ got 
mixed up some,” but her ‘‘Schonberg- 
Cotta Family,” with sidelights drawn 
from D’Aubigné and other sources, with 
quaint little comments of her own, made 
rather a charming little story, without 
any ‘‘ mixing” to be ashamed of, 

But Johnny was yet to be heard from. 
He was scratching away like a lawyer’s 
clerk, and hadn’t heard a word anybody 
was saying. 

‘Come, we can’t wait any longer for 
‘The Pirate’s Bride,’ sir!’ his father re- 
marked, impatiently. 

“°*Tain't !” said Johnny, looking up and 
blushing red to the tips of his ears. ‘I 
do’ know anything about stories! You 
said ’twan’t no matter !” he said, turning 
on Winny reproachfully. 

** Read what you’ve got,” said his father. 

Johnny still looked doubtful, but his 
father did not, so he began to read. For- 
tunately he could read his own writing 
and spelling! He began, desperately : 


‘*Steme-enjins is a vary usefull creeation. 

‘* They allso do a gradeel of dammig in 
this werld. 

“‘the man what first invended it was a 
wunderfull contrivunce of nachur.”’ 

Here a fit of despair seemed to have 
taken possession of his soul, and he had 
signed his name, adding, angrily, 


‘**i dont no too shucks to say about steem 
ingens.”’ 


“But (he continued, snatching the 
paper again and breaking away from all 
conventionalities of composition), ‘‘ if you 
want to know how she’s made and how 
they put her together, and how many 
pounds o’ steam it takes to run her, and 
all about her, 1’ve just been reading her up 
in the ’Merican Machinist, and 1’d just as 
lives tell the whole thing and make the 
figures.” 

Which he did, while they all stood up 
and bent over the table as the boy drew 
and talked, and his father got excited 
over it and disputed a point with his hand 
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on his shoulder, and, finally, went and 
got the “* Appleton’s ” out, and found the 
picture of the horizontal engine there 
with the long arm working just as Johnny 
said—right in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia”! The 
boy’s cheeks were blazing with success, 
and his father kept rumpling up his own 
still curly bair as he looked at him, and 
muttering, ‘‘ Bless my soul !” 

Clarry looked pleased and astonished at 
her father’s pleasure in the little scape- 
grace ; but Winny was wild with delight, 
She clapped her hands, and kept giving 
little, appreciative pats and pokes to his 
old coatsleeve, and, finally, danced up to 
Uncle Kent, with her two little hands 
clasped, and cried out : 

‘*Oh, won’t you please give Johnny a 
‘bit’ now ? He wants one awfully, and 
he’s afraid to ask you because he hasnt 
always done well; and it costs like 
sixty !” 

‘‘A bit? What do you mean? Give 
him a bit!” he cried, laughing at the 
eager little witch. 

‘‘Oh, just acommon augur bit, Father 
—anything !” cried Johnny, bold enough 
when he saw any prospect of getting it, 
‘*T haven’t got anything but a little gim- 
let, and—a poker! And Aunt Margery 
has hid that. If I only had a good hand- 
drill !” 

‘Why didn’t you ask me for one?” 
said his father, looking ready to give him 
the half of his kingdom. ‘Ill get you 
bits or anything else you want, if you'll 
work and be somebody.” r 

‘“* Well, I will!” said Johnny, with a 
spark in his eye that made him look hand- 
some. ‘I thought you didn’t ”— 

He stopped, ashamed, as any boy ought 
to have been. 

‘* Well, I did!” said his father, under- 
standing. ‘‘ Any boy that will please his 
father will find his father trying to please 
him. I didn’t know you cared about 
machines and so on, tho, in the way you 
seem to. If you had come right to me, 
and had confidence in me”— 

Johnny stood looking at him with a pe- 
culiar expression for a minute, and a 
rather foggy look in his eyes that might 
have come to rainif his name had been 
Jenny instead of Johnny. He did not 
display any sentiment, however, but 
marched off to bed, stopping to shout over 
the balusters : 

“T'll get you some bang-up lessons, 
Father! And—I won’t make—any more 
electric bells in school time !” 

‘*What’s that? Come back here, you 
scamp !” called his father, catching enough 
to make him curious, 

‘*T said I wouldn’t, Father!” the boy 
answered, coming back slowly, as if he 
expected to be blamed ‘‘ on a new count.” 

** Wouldn’t what ?” 

‘‘Make any more. Norring’em. I had 
@ rouser under my desk yesterday in one 
of Aunt Margery’s old glass pickle jars, 
and I didn’t know ’twas attached, and it 
got to ringing. And oh, wa’n’t old Nicky 
raving !” 

‘* What got toringing? What on earth 
are you talking about?’ demanded his 
father, lost in the confusion of glass pickle 
jars and attachments and raving old 
Nicks. 

‘*That’s where the glass jars all went 
to !” said Clarry, looking interested. 

‘Why, ivs a ’speriment!” explained 
Johnny, eagerly. ‘It’s an electric bell. 
I read about one in the ’Merican Machin- 
ist, and [knew I could make one. Billy 
Waters takes it, and him and me are good 
friends. His father gives it to him to 
‘ing. couridge’ him, he says. Besides, 
the ‘ Encyclopzedia’ has got a lot about it, 
and all the diagrams. But I didn’t mean 
to let it ring so everlastingly.” 

‘*Go to bed, my son,” cried Mr. Kent, 
laughing. ‘‘Age has not thinned your 
locks, nor quenched any of your original 
vigor! I hada note from Mr, Nickerson 
to-night—the gentleman to whom you so 
respectfully alluded just now. Probably 
the bell was ore of the tricks he referred 
to. Keep away from bells and batteries 
in schooltime ; do you hear?” 

‘*I can work ’em firstrate now. Put 
you in one for a dollar!” said Johnny, 
with an eye to business. ‘ That’s two— 
three dollars cheaper than the regular 
price.” 
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* You can experiment at home to your 
heart’s content,” laughed his father. 
«“[P}l give you that much ‘encourage- 
ment.’ Don’t ruin my bell; that’s all. 
And, speaking of encouragement, you 
can subscribe for the Machinist yourself, 
if you want to. Here’s a five; you can 
keep the change to buy gimlets with.” 

Johnny said ‘‘Thank ye! thank ye! 
thank ye, Father,” and turned a back 
somersault just outside the door by way 
of salaam. His feet came down against 
the hat-tree, which fell over on the dog, 
who howled and ran after the hats and 
caps, making a dent in Mr. Kent’s new 
beaver, and chewing the thistle-pompons 
all off of Wiany’s pink ‘‘ toboggan.” 

Johnny came within an inch of getting 
a boxed ear; but his father missed him, 
and he went off to bed in real remorse, 
tempered with heartfelt jubilation. 

And Winny was glad; she mixed it up 
in her prayers with all the rest of her 
gladness. 

“I’m so glad they’ve found out what 
was the trouble with Johnny,” she 
thought, sleepily, as she ‘‘ cuddled down.” 
“First place he didn’t have any mother. 
That wasn’t his fault. But he ought to 
’a’ known that the way to get what you 
want is to please your father and then ask 
him.” 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


PEBBLES. 
In one day recently Emperor William 
of Germany wrote a song, painted a picture, 


designed a fort, and lost his temper. It was 
adull day with him, too.—Omaha Bee, 


....“ There is nothing like our House of 
Lords,” boasted the Englishman. “Still 
you can’t say that it is without a peer,” re- 
plied the American.—Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph. 

....Altho this maiden wrings her hands, 
°Tis not in wild despair ; 
She’s simply trying on the ones 
Admiring swains put there. 
—New York Herald. 





...°* Mine,’”’ mused the farmer—‘ mine is 
a bard lot.” ‘ And,’ he continued, “ ef we 
don’t get no rain, I allowit will be baked 
too hard for  plowin’.”—Indianapolis 
Journal. 


.... Little crystal snowflakes 
Kissin’ of the feet ; 
Mighty, roarin’ fat man, 
Settin’ on the street. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....Miss Gush: “Isn’t it just lovely to 
listen to the chimes ringing the old year 
out and thenew yearin?” Gayboy: ‘‘ You 
bet! I wouldn’t miss it for the world. I 
always go down there with a couple of fish- 
horns.’’—Judge. 


....A Kansas Populist is at work on a 
new scheme to increase the sum of human 
happiness. Heis trying to cross the milk- 
weed and the strawberry, so that people 
may raise strawberries and cream together. 
—New York Tribune. 


....He (sentimentally): “What is your 
favorite flower ?”’ She (practically): ‘‘ Well, 
Ma says she likes‘ Pilsbury’s Best,’ for 
most purposes, but for my part for bread- 
making I would rather have * Bridal Veil.’ ”’ 
—Somerville Journal. 


...-The Very Latest.—‘‘How did Miss 
Jones become a literary success so sudden- 
ly?” “Oh, she hit on such a charming 
idea ; she wrote one chapter of a novel and 
let the public guess the other forty-nine.” 
—Chicago Record. 


-..-Cawker: “I have discovered what 
started the New Woman craze.”’ Cumso: 
*‘ Let’s have it.” Cawker: “ Listen to this 
testimonial in a patent medicine advertise - 
ment: ‘Since taking four bottles of your 


Health Restorer, I am a new woman.’’’— 
Life. 


-+-““If we have any trouble with Eng- 
land,” said the sad-eyed reporter, whose 
copy alwaye needs revision before it goes to 
the printers, “I have a request to make.” 
“ Well ?” said the city editor. “I'd like to 
go as the war correspondent. I can speak the 


English language, if I can’t write it.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


--»eHe said, in impassioned tones: “I 
love you! Will you”— She rose, agi- 
tated. “—be mine?” he added. “I 
will”— The joy of her words seemed too 
gteatfor him. Hetrembled. Sweet ecstacy 
filled every crevice of his ardent soul. 
‘—not,” she added, with a wild, new- 
womanish laugh.—Onondaga Gazette, 
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...-A cold wind blows snow good. A 
rolling-pin gathers no dough. A busted 
bellows blows no good. A wise cork know- 
eth its own pop. A wise cow knoweth its 
own fodder. Flour by any other name 
would smell as wheat. A boil in the kettle 
is worth twoon the neck. Sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the Michigander.—Judge. 


.... The village wag thought he would have 
some fun with the mild mannered young 
man who had recently taken charge of the 
county paper. ‘‘ I say,’’ he said, coming into 
the office excitedly, ‘‘there’s amanin the 
street looking for you with aclub.’’ The 
young editor looked up pleasantly. “Is that 
so ?” he inquired. “We make special reduc- 
tions toclubs. How many subscribers has 
he got ?”—New York Truth. 


-». ‘I’ve got to have something to fill 
out this column witb,” said the foreman of 
the Spiketown Blizzard, poking his head 
into the editorial sanctum. ‘ That’s all 
there is about it. I’ve run in all the dead 
ads and all the catch lines and slugged 
everything out till there isn’t even a piece 
of wood reglet left in the office, and I’m 
short yet half a dozen lines or more.” 
Whereupon Editor Clugston sat down and 
wrote as follows: 

“ Owing to the crowded state of our columns 
this week, we are compelled tv omit several in- 
teresting communications now standing in type. 
Friends will please bear with us. Advertisers 
must be accommodated. Until the pressure of 
our columns has eased up correspondents will 
please write briefly and confine themselves to 
simple statements of fact.” 

—Chicago Tribune. 

....There was aman riding on the rear 
platform of a car with a package between 
his feet, that attracted the attention of a 
little man. Presently he queried: ‘‘ Ever 
read Sherlock Holmes?’ ‘Yes, sir.” 
**Great band to deduceand conclude, wasn’t 
he?” ‘ Yes.” ‘ Butno greater than lam. 
For instance, you have a teakettle in that 
paper. It follows that you are a married 
map. Being a married man it follows that 
your wife has been asking you about four 
times a week for the last year to buy that 
kettle. Having been a year in buying it, 
the inference is that you are absent-minded 
in a geveral way, and have little concern 
for things around the house. The chances 
are that you will leave the teakettle in the 
car wken you get off, and forget that you 
ever bought it. Am I correct?” ‘ You 
are an ass!” was the blunt reply. “My 
dear sir, I have every reason to believe 
that’”— ‘You have lots of gall to talk to 
me as you have,” interrupted the teakettle 
man. “Iwas simply trying to prove to you 
that Sherlock Holmes only’”— ‘ What 
do I care about Sherlock Holmes! Who 
are you, sir, that you presume to be so fa- 
miliar?” ‘‘My name is Horntackle, and I 
like to deduce and conclude. Being an 
irascible man, it naturally follows that 
your poor wife has’’— “If I had you on 
the sidewalk I’d punch your head, sir. You 
have said quite enough. I’ll remember 
your mug, and if I ever catch you on the 
ground I’ll teach you manners!” With 
that he got off. He not only got off, but 
left his teakettle. The little man held it 
up to hina, and waved it on high and yelled 
to him, and the conductor stopped the car, 
but the man would not return forit. After 
having been told that he would leave that 
teakettle behind, and after having left it, 
he would not have claimed it for a million 
dollars.— Exchange. 


_— 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.] 








456.—TRANSPOSITION. 
Sweet is the strain the poet sings 
Of gems that hidden lie 
In Neptune’s caves, and blossoms that, 
Unnoticed, live and die. 


The realist of modern times, 


Prone to epitomize, 
Perhaps would sing the strain like this : 
Much primal final lies. CEPHAS. 


457.—A CHANGE OF HEADS. 
{Sometimes Doubled.] 

As a prime I was always to be found in 
my corner, until a rude washerwoman 
threatened to ‘‘ put a head on”’ me; which 
she did in more ways than one, so that as a 
two I soon began to three on her arm. Tho 
angry enough to four her,I would not five 
over the matter, but being ornamented 
with many a six I began to seven them nn- 
til they were all snarled up in an eight. 


‘Well, the hand that turns the nine does not 


rule the world ! DOROTHEA. 





458.—A LPHAGRAM,. 
The soldier’s face by sun and sea 
Is tanned to tawny one; 
Ready to box or two is he, 
And, as a dainty, holds that three 
Can be excelled by none. 


Tho sometimes in a four or pet, 
His temper’s never last; 

He cheerily can five, or set 

A sail, and needs no six, tho wet 
And bitter cold the blast, 


At sevens of wind he smiles elate ; 
He scorns apparel fine 
(Tho Hudson worea mighty eight) ; 
But dreads a rocklike deadly fate, 
In granite, trap or nine. 
M 
459.—ENIGMA. 


In merry dance or social bout 

You'll hear my tuneful voice ring out ; 
Tis possible to sell or loan me, 

But even the poorest man must own me. 


I warm my lady’s boudoir blue, 
I’m in my master’s study, too ; 
And in the kitchen tho I stay, 

I run around the house all day. 


T’m often tight, so you’ll divine 

My great capacity for wine ; 

Yet I’ve a good place in the bank, 
Where none has hinted that I drank. 


1’m praised and courted and admired, 

I cheer the sad and rest the tired ; 

But, like yourself, of humble clay, 

Alas, I’ll wear out quite some day ! 

MABEL P. 
460.—DIAMOND. 

1, A letter; 2, a step; 3, village twelve 
miles soutbwest of Padua, where Petrarch 
died ; 4, is very prevalent ; 5, direct; 6, req- 
uisition ; 7, alloys of nine parts copper to 
one of tin; 8, province of Central Africa; 
9, asmall column or pillar; 10, entity; 11, 
a letter. R. G. 


461.—CHARADE. 
Within the closet see him stand, 
With surreptitious prize ; 
A glass of jam is in his hand, 
And triumph in his eyes. 


His mother from the door, unseen, 
Calls to her wayward son : 

“* George Washington, what do you mean ? 
Now put that glass two one!”’ 


Two one, indeed! A start, a slam, 
And on the floor, alas! 

That all-too tempting glass of jam 
Is now a jam of glass. 


Such “total badness ”’ brings him pain ; 
He learns, with much ado, 

To put a glass two one is vain 
Unless ’tis put one two. 


462.—TERMINAL ELISION. 

Some one his lines to me, and he, 

The author, hearing half the story, 
Sent four long pages, scoring me 

For threeing thus his hard earned glory. 
My answer, breathing scorn condign, 

Informed the two who wrote that letter, 
That if the verses had been mine, 

They might have been a trifle better. 


And here’s the cause of all the blame, 
As ascertained by grave officials ; 
Altho we’re quite unlike in name, 
We chance to have the same initials. 
Those dear initials, four; stern fate 
With malediction still pursues them ; 
I shared them with my native State, 
And now this other man must use them! 
M. C. S. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, JAn. 97TH. 
453.—Rubber. 
454.—Readjustment. 


455.— ANAGRAM 
NATRONA 
ATTAGAS 
GRANADO 
ROGASEN 
ANADEER 
MASONRY 








a 
Of rheumatism increase with winter weather. 


Rheumatism is caused by lactic acid in the blood. 
Cure rheumatism by purifying the blood with 


Flood’s 


- 
Sarsaparilla 
The One True Blood Purifier. All Druggists, $1. 
> ; 
Hood’s Pills foot Siraipariiia. They 
are gentle, mild, easy to take and easy to operate. 
Cureall liverilis. 25 cents. 








QUINA- LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 
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AMAAAAAAAAAAAAADAAAAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA DAME 
A Good is one of the best books : 
A to have in the house 


for reference. 
The 


Sunlight Almanac 


: 
for 1896 

contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette : 


stamped in gold (worth 50c. ) 


to users of Sunlight Soap 


How to obtain Commencing Nov., 
them. 


Given Free 


Contents. 


1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 
from their grocer. 
A Complete Almanac,Tables, 
Directions for Home Man- 
agement, Language of 
Flowers, Gardening, Games 
and Amusements, Dress- 
making and Fashions, Re- 
cipcs, Dreams and their 
significance (page 330). 
Sunlicht 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 











STIMULATING and 
REFRESHING 
After Exercise 


Liebig 
Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The genuiné has signa- 
ture of Baron Liebig, in 
blue, on every jar, thus: 
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Hundreds of ladies write us that 
they ‘can’t find good bindings in 
our town.” 

It’s easy enough if you 
insist on 
having 






BIAS 

VELVETEEN 

SKIRT BINDING. 

Look for ‘‘S. H. & M.” on the 
label and take no other. 


If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 
Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 


rials, tothe S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New 
York City. 








[Leaders of 
Fashion 








© 


Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
the best support for puffed 
Sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. 
CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 
is plaialy stamped ...... 


Fibre Ghamois 


All dry goods stores. Three weights. ; 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 





: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,.US.A. 





~ Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, Jan. 9th, 1396.] 








TEAS.—The market is quiet and unchanged 
fortea. Japan teas are quoted at 14@30c.; India, 
1h@60c.; Amoy, 9@l3c.; Fuhchau, 10@25c., and 
Formosa, 14@30c. 

COFFEE.—The market for Brazil grades is 
quiet and lower, and the demand for mild grades 
is moderate. Java is quoted at 21@38lc.; Mocha, 
2@2hc.; Maracaibo, 16@20c.; Laguayra, 16@2Ic., 
and Brazil, 14216c. 

SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is 
quiet, with prices a fraction higher than last 
week. The outlook is for a steady demand. 
Granulated is 4%c,; powdered, 5%c.; cut loaf 
and crushed, 5c., and cubes, 5c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are steady at 5@7c. per }., and country 
dressed veals firm at 8@12c.,and city dressed, 
$144@13\4c. Dressed mutton closes firm at 5@7c., 
and dressed lambs stronger at 74@1(c. 

PROVISIONS.—There has been more specu- 
lative interest in provisions this week, and the 
market closes firmer and higher in consequence. 
Mess pork closes bigher at $9.75@10.25 per bbl.; 
family, $10.50@12.25, and short clear, $10@10.50. 

f is steady, with extra mess at 8.50; fam- 
ily, $10@12. and packet, $8.50@10. Beef hams are 
firm at $15.500@16. Lard is $5.65@5.75 per 100D. 
Pickled bellies are firm at 454@5'%c.; shoulders, 
44c., and hams, 84@8%c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Offerings of winter 
wheat flour are small, and demand light. Prices 
show a slight upward tendency on most grades. 
Winter patents are $3.70.43.75 per bbl ; straights, 

4083.50; city patents, $4@4.25; city clears, 

9004; spring patents, $3.50@3.60; straights, 
$3.25@3.40, and clears, $2.50@2.60. Rye flour is 
quiet at $2.50@2.60 ; buckwheat flour dull at $1.25 
per bag, and cornmeal quiet at $2.25 for Bran- 
dywine and Sagamore. 

WOOL.—The market for wool remains un- 
changed. Dealers appear to hold confidence in 
the outlook, and on the surface there is some 
firmness apparent. Domestic fleeces Nos. 1, 2 
and XXX are quoted at 20@22c.; XX and _ above, 


18@19c.; X, 16@lic.: combing, 17@2I1c.; delaine, 
8@wc.; coarse, 16@22c.; pulled wool, 22@36c ; 
territory, 11@l4c.; California, 10@lic.: Texas, 
10@13c. English wools, 4@38c. 


COTTON.— The market has been a little irreg- 
ular this week owing to petition disturbances 
abroad, and there is a slight falling-off tenden- 
cy. The report of preparationsto plant a large 
acreage next season causes some weakness. 
Spot cotton is quoted at 8 5-16 for middling up- 
lands, and 8 9-l6c. for middling Gulf. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Trade has been more 
active and sharper this week in wheat, and the 
market has advanced. Receipts in the West are 
falling off, and the clearances from the Atlan- 
tic ports have been liberal. May wheat is 

uoted at 673¢c.; No. 2 red cash, 69}g@7l1c., and 

o. 1 hard, 71@71%c._ The market for corn has 
also improved, and closes firm and active. May 
corn is quoted at 3554c.; No.2 cash, 3534@86c., 
and steamer yellow, 364c. Oats are fairly ac- 
tive and higher for cash property, but futures 
are declining again after two days of activity. 
May oats are 24%c.: No. 2 cash, 2444c., and No. 
2 white, 25%4c. yeis quiet at 42@44c. in car 
lots. Barley is weak at 33c. for poor feeding to 
45c. for choice. Buckwheat is quiet at 38c. for 
prime State. Hay is exceptionally high and ex- 
cited, owing to delay of receipts and small sup- 


lies. ry ue is held at $1@1.25 per 100 
: No. 3 to No. 1, 73c.@$1, and _ clover mixed, 75 


@80c. Straw is decidedly firm for long rye at 75 
@%c.; short rye and fancy oat, 50@55c., and 
other, 45@47e. 

BUTTERK AND CHEESE.—Butter has ad- 
vanced under small receipts and cooler weather. 
The demand is moderately good, and the sup- 
plies just enough to keep the market in good 
condition. State creamery is 18@24c.; Western, 
eutza, Mo.: firsts, 3@24c.: thirds to seconds, 18@ 
22c.; June creamery, 16@22c.; State dairy, 15@ 
Pt a imitation creamery, 13@1%c.; factory, 9V. 

lic., and fresh rolls, 9@16c. Cheese is in good 

emand. Exporters and local jobbers are grad- 
ually increasing their demand, and supplies are 
only moderate. Fancy full cream cheese, large 
size, is quoted at 934.a10c.; choice, 9@9'4c.; com- 
mon to prime, 744@8%c.; fancy small, 104@ 
10%c.; choice, 9@l0c.; common to prime, 734@ 


8%c.; fancy part skims, 64@7c.: common to 
choice, 34@6c., and full skime, 2@3c. 
POULTRY AND EGGS.—Trade in live poul- 


try is fair,and tone easy. Fowls are 11@11%c. 
r }; chickens, 9@llc.; roosters, 7c.; turkeys, 
Palic: ducks, 65@85c. per pair, and geese, $1.25 
@1.50 per pair. Dressed poultry are slow for 
most grades, but extra fine fresh stock is steady. 
Near-by turkeys are 13@l5ic.; Western, 9@13c.; 
Philadelphia capons, 13@20c.; Western, 2@lsc.; 
Philadelphia chickens, 12@l6c.; others, ll@ 
12\c.; fowls, 11@114c.; old cocks, 7@7}c.; ducks, 
U4@lic., and geese. 8@12c. ~ ore quiet at 
advanced prices. Near-by are c. per doz.; 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, 25@26c.; State, 22 
@25c.; Western, 25c.; limed, 18c.; refrigerator, 
19@28c., and defective, $4@4.50 per case. 
FRESH FRUITS.—Apples of fancy quality 
are firm, but poor grades are dull. Grapes are 
selling very little. Cranberries are steady, but 
demand is lighter, with ay of frozen stock 
offe cheap. Oranges are all slow of sale, but 
very high. Fancy Northern winter apples are 
uoted at $2.50@3 per bbl.; State King, $2.0@ 
25; Baldwin and Greening, $1.75@2.25; Vir- 
inia red and Winesap. $2@3.25, and Western 
Ben Davis, $2@2.50, and inferior, 50c.@$1.25; 
State grapes, 7@12c. per smali basket; Cape Cod 
cranberries, $5 to $10 per bbl.; Jersey, $7@7.50 
r bbl.. and $2@2.40 per crate ; Florida oranges, 
.50@5.50; grapefruit. $8@10; mandarines, 
$2 tangarines, $10@14, and California oranges, 
G4 . 











Have You Seen 
the new Pozzon1 Purr Box? It is given 
free with each box of Powder. Ask for it. 

















For Sou ps 


Gravies, Sauces, etc., can always be 

depended upon to be the best when 

ce use pure, rich Extract of Beef 
e 


Cudahy’s 
Rex Brand 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 
South Omaha, Neb., send free copy 
of “Ranch Book,” and for 4 cents 4 
aon sample of CUDAHY’S REX 
BRAND, 


CUDAHYS 


REX BRAND 4 














































NEW SCARLET PANSIES, 106. 


e bright and beautiful scarlet and red shades 


and Vegetable Seeds, 
es el 
plates. 


JOHN LEWIS GHILDS, Floral Park, I. Y. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recene 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thie department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
«nterested.) Fie aed 


FARM LIFE AND THE YOUNG. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 





For active, energetic and ambitious 
Young America the hard work which is 
inseparable from farming, even under its 
improved conditions, is not an objection ; 
but if this hard work compels, at the same 
time, a constant association with persons 
of narrow minds, uncultivated manners 
and coarse natures, our youth will not and 
should not submit to the contact. It may 
well be that the young man who leaves the 
farm to take a city clerkship is thrust into 
associations far worse than those from 
which he has fled ; but, being less uncouth 
in outward seeming, he does not discern the 
flaws beneath the varnish until too late. 

In former days, when farm hands and 
house workers, both men and women, were 
all Americans or foreigners of the better 
class of peasants, it was the not unpleasant 
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custom for the farmer’s family and the 
“hands” to take all their meals together, 
and otherwise to live on terms of equality. 
The time has passed when this can be done 
without subjecting the children of the fam- 
ily to associations which will either alien- 
ate them from farm life, or will drag them 
down to a lower intellectual level than 
that on which the American farmer’s fami- 
ly is entitled to live. 

Tho the plan of having tables laid in 
separate rooms and at different hours for 
the family and for “the hands” entails an 
increase of labor, it is more than repaid by 
the home privacy and freedom of converse 
for all, as well as safety for the children 
from undesirable association. How great 
are the dangers of such association on all 
points may be judged by une. The child 
who has been reared among uneducated 
people learns to speak as they speak, un- 
grammatically, with faulty pronuncia- 
tions, and often with a rudeness of manner 
that is not the less uncouth because it is 
unconscious. No matter how hard the man 
or woman may strive to correct the defects 
of speech or address acquired in childhood, 
the effort is rarely successful. A trick of 
intonation, an ungrammatical phrase, so 
habitual that the speaker is unaware that 
he uses it, or an awkwardness of gesture or 
of attitude, will surely betray the nature 
of youthful associations. 

The same is true in regard to more impor- 
tant things: We welcome strangers from 
all the world to this land of plenty which 
their labor has done so much to develop: 
but they bring with them not only their 
strong hands but their ideas, which are the 
growth of generations under ignorance- 
compelling oppression, and sometimes of 
personal wrongdoing. Nearly always 
these ideas are as foreign from those upon 
which our country’s institutions are 
founded as is the speech of those who bring 
them. If American children are not to be- 
come atheists, or anarchists, or to receive 
religious or political superstitions which 
our ancestors forsook home, friends and 
country to shake off, they must not be 
allowed to associate in the freedom and 
intimacy of the home circle with those who 
are bringing these ideas to our shores. In 
public schools their children and ours must 
be thrown together, and this is manifestly 
for the good of the foreigners, while proba- 
bly not harmful to the native; but school 
associations are never as influential in 
forming character as are those of home or 
social life. The conversation around the 
family dinner table is more influential for 
good or ill, and in all ways, than are all the 
teachings of text-book or class. 

After the influence of conversation that 
which is next in importance is that of the 
books which are read by the young. This 
subject deserves to be treated of at length ; 
but we can only say here that those fami- 
lies which have formed the habit of always 
having a book on hand to be read aloud by 
one, while the rest pursue some handiwork, 
are invariably possessed of a great amount 
of general intelligence. This habit will not 
take the place of private reading, but will 
rather tend to cultivate the taste so that 
each individual of a family will have his 
own books to read by himself as time and 
opportunity serve. A great deal of good 
literature can be purchased by a judicious 
yearly expenditure of twenty-five dollars. 
Between book clubs, Chatauquan classes, 
a few of the best magagines and one daily 
paper, the fund of general information may 
be largely augmented at the same time that 
the young are pleased and interested. 
Youth loves growth. To aid in its physical 
growth we give it food and exercise. For 
its mental growth it needs the food of good 
reading and the exercise of thought. 

The idea of work should, as far as possible, 
be separated from that of drudgery. To 
work isa pleasure. To drudge is a hardship. 
The difference lies in the seeing or not see- 
ing, and the desiring or not desiring the 
object of our toil. The boy who “ helps his 
father’’ to pay for the farm, to build a 
new barn, to pay for his own tuition, or for 
a servant for his mother, or lessons for 
his sisters, has before him an object which 
he can appreciate, and his work is pleas- 
ant because its aimis elevated. The one 
who is compelled to work without seeing 
that any immediate good is to be the 
result, who looks upon his father as a task- 
master whom he is obliged to serve for a cer- 
tain number of years, but from whom he 
means to escape as soon as he can,is a 
drudge. His work isa hardship. 

To attach the young to farm life there is 
no one thing so powerful as the cultivation 
of human sentiments between the lower 
animals and man. To recognize that the 
love exhibited by the cow to her calf is but 
a less complex form of the love of a woman 
for her baby, is to give to the cow and the 
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calf a human interest. The boy who ha 
recognized this can never be other than 
gentle and considerate in his treatment of 
animals, and one who has intelligently and 
sympathetically observed the working of 
maternal love in animals will always show 
a faller appreciation of the tenderness and 
self-sacrifice of the human mother. The 
boy who has cultivated the friendship of 
bis horse till he bas sounded the depths of 
that animal’s power of devoted affection, 
has learned a secret of horse training better 
than any taught by Rarey or his success- 
ors. There is no form of animated life, 
from the dog with his generous, warm 
heart, to the beetle or butterfly, that is not 
worthy of closest study. To this study all 
children are naturally inclined and, if it be 
intelligently followed, the active young 
mind will soon become too busy to care for 
lounging around the village store or grog- 
shop, for reading tales of crime, or for 
forming projects for any future which is to 
take him away from the dumb companion- 
ship which opens before him an ever-widen- 
ing vista of knowledge. 

The affection for animals does not hinder 
the making them useful. Rather bas it the 
opposite effect ; we learn to regard them as 
fellow-workers, whose duty it is to make a 
proper return for the care bestowed upon 
them, to earn their own living, as it is our 
duty toearp ourown. The most productive 
flocks and herds are always those which are 
the best loved and tended. Both animals 
and human beings thrive best in the warm 
but stimulating atmosphere of love and 
expectation, nerving toexertion{and reward- 
ing for it. 

Such is ever the moral atmosphere of the 
farm of which we have spoken. We find it 
as well on the coldest, grayest day of De- 
cember as on the warm June morning when 
we first looked upon it. When snow-paths 
have to be dug to barn and fold that ani- 
mals may be seen, fed, cleansed, talked to 
and sympathized with—for they know and 
feel the glow of human sympathy when 
it comes to them in kindly voice and 
caress, and a bit of sugar or an apple forthe 
colt, or a nubbin of corn for the cow, ora 
handful of oats for the sheep—then, when 
all the cold world seems to have frozen to 
its heart, we feel the delightful thrill of 
those who fight for others, and fight to win. 
These dependent creatures are ours to serve 
and save. We have an object in our lives. 
Of all men none may live so near to nature 
as the farmer, if he so wills it, in a compan- 
ionship the freest, the most intimate and 
the most progressive. 

NEw YORK CIry. 
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DIVISION OF LANDS. 
BY GEORGE HUSMANN. 











WE hear and see so much in the papers 
and in daily life about the crowding to 
cities and the miserable life led by thou- 
sands of men, women and children, huddled 
together in small rooms, where their bodily 
and moral health must suffer, that the 
question must present itself to every phil- 
anthropic mind, How can this be changed ? 
How can all this misery be avoided, and a 
better and healthier state of society be 
brought about ? A few thoughts on this 
subject may not be unacceptable to the 
readers of a truly Christian paper, without 
regard to sect or nationality. The great 
Founder of our faith was meek and lowly, 
and his warmest sympathies were with the 
poor and oppressed. Can we not do some- 
thing to follow in his footsteps, and make 
life more pleasaut to them? I think I seea 
way to bring this about, relieve our cities 
from these crowds, and help them to lead a 
life of usefulness and health, which will 
bring roses to the cheeks of their suffering 
women and children, and transplant the 
men to a sphere removed from the taints 
and seductions of a city life. 

We all know that immense tracts of land, 
suitable for cultivation, are held in their 
owners’ hands simply for speculation, and 
lie either entirely idle, or are only culti- 
vated in large tracts and devoted to one 
branch of farming; and the owners them- 
selves confess that they are not increasing 
in value, but rather losing it undersuch a 
system. Especially is this the case in Cali- 
fornia, the State of all others calculated to 
make homes for millions of people, on 
account of the diversity of products which 
can be grown there. I need only refer here 
to the immense bodies of land comprised in 
the estate of the late Senator Stanford, the 


* Miller-Lux tracts in several counties, the 


Bidwell ranch at Chico, and many others, 
which now lie comparatively idle when 
they could make happy homes for hun- 
dreds, nay, thousands of small, happy fami- 
lies. Now they hardly enable their owners 
to pay the taxes on them, making them 
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‘and poor, as the phraseis. Why cannot 
they, or at least a part of them, be divided 
into forty, or even twenty acre tracts, colo- 
nized by selling them on easy terms to in- 
dustrious families, who would make cosy 
homesteds on them and cover the 
barren waste with plenty, diversifying 
their farming and thus have something 
to sell all the year round? A few acres 
well. tilled would support a family 
and give them a healthy and comfortable 
home. These tracts could be leased at first, 
with the privilege of buying at the expira- 
tion of a certain term, and a fixed price by 
the tenant, if he had not the ready means 
to pay for the land, and even some assist- 
ance given by the owner to make the neces- 
sary improvements, which would recur to 
him, if the lessee did not fulfil his obliga- 
tions. The owner would have his property 
improved, so he would be safe; and the 
tenant would have every inducement to 
make a comfortable home for himself, aud 
the prospect of owning it after a certain 
time. Those who are able to pay for their 
tract, could thus also find safe investment 
for their labor, and have the assurance that 
their property would gain in value every 
year, according to their exertions. This is 
co-operation in its broadest and most prac- 
tical sense. That not all will be successful, 
any one with a knowledge of humanity 
willconcede. It willbe a case of *‘ survival 
of the fittest,” and it may be safe to say 
that it will act as the best stimulant to 
those who deserve to be helped, and will 
give more lasting satisfaction to the owners 
than endowments to charitable and educa- 
tional institutions, which, praiseworthy as 
the spirit is in which they are given, afford 
no direct help to the poor. 

Another phase of this subject is, that 
colonies of the kind indicated, say twenty- 
five or fifty families, by clubbing together, 
and sending their product to market at 
certain periods, extending over the whole 
season, could obtain cheaper freights by 
thus sending in bulk, making up a carload 
atatime. Assoon as enough is produced 
by all to make it worth while, one of the 
number, whom all could trust, and who 
had the best business capacity, could act as 
salesman for all and also make all the pur- 
chases for the colony, thereby securing the 
lowest prices. That a large saving could 
thus be made, every one will know from his 
own experience. 

The problem of the age seems to me, after 
the introduction of so many labor-saving 
machines in all branches of industry, and 
the immense amount of land yet lying 
idle inthe handsof capitalists, only waiting 
for the touch of industrious hands to yield 
their treasures, to make them accessible 
and attainable to the greatest number. It 
is not a natural order of things that the 
greatest number should cr owd to the cities 
and towns, nor the most conducive to phys- 
ical or moral health. While agriculture 
must always be the mainstay of any nation, 
a certain prejudice has taken possession of 
the minds of our young men and women, 
that any one not smart enough for any 
other business, is good and bright enough 
to bea clodhopper, as they call them super- 
ciliously. Let me tell them that it takes 
more brains and judgment to be a practical 
and successful farmer than to run a dry- 
goods business, or any other branch of 
trade. 

It is an old but true saying that the farm- 
er “‘ works for all and pays for all.” He is 
strong and willing to bear the burdens, 
and be content with a small share, so it 
yields him a living, knowing as he does 
that he is following the noblest profession 
on the face of the earth—healthy, and in- 
spiring the noblest thoughts, which lead 
him “from nature up to nature’s God.” It 
is only when the farmers are prosperous 
that the nation can prosper; and no com- 
munity can flourish which shows a larger 
number of inhabitants in town and vil- 
lages than on the surrounding farms, 
provided always that it is an agricultural 
country. Being a “‘ farmer’s boy” myself 
I feel for them, and resent the idea that we 
are below an educational and moral level 
with any of the other professions, and I see 
in our occupation the salvation of the coun- 
try. Ours is the most laborious, perhaps, 
but also the most elevating profession. To 
be @ prosperous farmer of to-day means 
that we are up to all the improvements; 
but with all of these there are numerous 
fine points to study which cannot be solved 
only by dull plodding along. We want in- 
telleetual farmers, and they are generally 
found on small places, which absorb the 
best thoughts of the individual. 

And where will you find a more pure 
moral standard than among the farming 
community? When the youth brought up 
on the farm is led to the city by a promise 
of higher salary and faster advancement 
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what does he find? Allurements of every 
kind, which soon absorb the highest salary, 
and, worse than all, taints his character 
with things he did not fathom, hardly ac- 
knowledged on his father’s farm. If he bas 
the moral stamina to resent all these, well 
for him ; but in most cases he falls a ready 
victim to the snares laid for him, and thus 
we see but few as successful in business as 
they would be had they stayed on their 
father’s farm. 

In these few thoughts, loosely thrown to- 
wether, I have only tried to embody the 
feelings of an old man, yet not too old 
to sympathize with the elevation of our 
agriculturists. The few samples drawn 
from California and its peculiar conditions, 
will apply with equal force to other States. 
I am aware that the same conditions exist 
of large holdings which had better be 
divided into small tracts; and altho they 
may not furnish the same products, yet will 
admit of diversified farming, extending 
over the greater part of the year, which 
could best be carried on in colonies such as 
I have indicated. I can wish only the 
great est prosperity to all, and each should 
try to work out the problem according to 
local conditions. If I have given them only 
one idea which will help them to achieve 
success I shall be richly repaid. Progress is 
the watchword of the age. I can only hope 
tha tit will be in the right direction; the 
greatest happiness to the greatest numbers. 
So may it be. 

Napa, CAL. 
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HOW TO ADD TO MY INCOME. 
BY FRANK H. SWEET. 











THIS is a question of paramount impor- 
tance to every farmer throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Altho the 
aggregate of the present season’s crop of 
wheat, oats and corn will exceed last year’s 
by something like a million and a quarter 
of bushels, there are yet thousands of small 
farmers whose year’s work may be said to 
be a comparative failure. In Virginia and 
other Southern States the wheat acreage 
has been steadily decreasing for some years, 
and next season it will be smaller than ever. 
Farmers complain that the prevailing 
prices will not pay their fertilizer bills, 
and that the immense output of the West 
will eventually destroy all possibility of 
profit for the small farmers of the South, 

But as they decrease acreage in wheat, 
many of them fail to increase it in other 
crops. Wheat has always been their staple 
produce, and it is hard for them to realize a 
prosperous future without its aid. And 
as it is here, so itis in other localities. Cer- 
tain farmers and sections and States are 
accustomed to certain crops, and when 
these crops fail they are more or less im- 
poverished, and are at a loss which way to 
turn. They plant just enough for their 
actual necessities, and then wait supinely 
for better times. The average farmer is not 
fond of experimenting ; he knows the meth- 
ods of his father and grandfather, and he 
does not feel able or willing to disregard 
them and acquire more expensive methods 
of his own. And the further away he is 
from railroads and other enlightening in- 
fluences the more set he is in his ways. 

But perhaps an even more potential rea- 
son why farmers are unwilling to change 
is the existence of that curious caste pride 
which is found in many sections. A cotton 
planter is as proud of his avocation asa 
Castilian is of his birth. He wouldno more 
think of changing crop than he would of 
forging his broker’s name ; and, indeed, to 
do so would be to insure disgrace in his 
own neighborhood. A “truck patch,” ora 
cow that gives milk, or a man who can 
**chore about the house,’”’ is as rare among 
the cattle raisers of the South and West as 
isa good horseman among New England 
farmers. A Virginia farmer thinks it al- 
most a disgrace to milk, and a Rhode Island 
farmer is equally disdainful of fox hunting 
and squirrel shooting. One section raises 
wheat almost exclusively ; another devotes 
itself to corn, or potatoes, or perhaps hay ; 
and yet all of thesecan be grown equally 
well in almost any part of the country. 
When one crop fails’ the entire section pro- 
ducing it is overwhelmed by the calamity, 
and perhaps only half the usual acreage is 
planted the next year,or until high prices 
or something else restore the farmer’s con- 
fidence. 

But, fortunately, this exclusiveness is 
gradually giving way to broader ideas. 
Farmers living in the vicinity of large 
towns, or near the centers of trade, are be- 
ginning to realize that a variety of cropa 
insure them against the loss of any partic- 
ular one. They study their soils, and the 
market reports; and they understand that 
a drouth in Russia or Manitoba may sen- 


sibly affect the value of their own produce. 
If one part of the world devotes itself to 
the raising of immense crops of wheat, then 
another finds it more profitable to confine 
itself to corn, or rye, or potatoes, or some- 
thing else. And even so, on a smallerscale, 
a farmer can fortify himself against possi- 
ble loss by planting one field to one crop, 
and another to another ; always taking care 
that each crop is intrusted to a soil adapted 
to its growth. 

The great fundamental law of supply and 
demand often compensates the farmer for a 
partial loss of his produce. When an arti 
cle is scarce it is high, and not infrequently 
he realizes as much for a small crop as he 
does for a large one. As a rule, the farmeris 
more apt to be shortsighted in disposing of 
his produce than he isin raising it. He hur- 


ries it away to a glutted market, or perhaps |, 


holds it toolong. I have known growers to 
ship fruit and vegetables by the carload to 
an absolutely strange market, and not real- 
ize enough to pay freight; and I have 
known others carefully to stow their prod- 
uce in cellars or packing houses, and then 
neglect it until it was unfit for sale. 

The farmer who would be successful must 
be as careful in his oversight of the outgo as 
of the income. A judicious expenditure 
and an intelligent stopping of waste here 
and there, often means the difference be- 
tween failure and success. It is nearly 
always the careless farmer who is discon- 
tented and behindhand ; and even in the 
most poverty-stricken, abandoned farm dis- 
trict can be found prosperous farmers who 
annually add something to their bank ac- 
count. If the smali farmer is willing to 
tarn his hand to every source of income 
within his reach, there can be little doubt 
of his success. Let him be careful of his apple 
orchard, and let him have generous beds of 
strawberriesand raspberrfes and currants, 
and let there be a good variety of grapes and 
pears and quinces on his place. No matter in 
what section he lives, there will always be 
a more or less active demand for fruit. Nor 
should he forget to devote a few square 
rods to the propagation of trees and shrubs 
and flowers. It mayseem trifling work to 
a busy farmer; but I know manya man 
who makes more ready money from his lit- 
tle nursery patch than from his entire 
farm; and, moreover, it evables him to set 
new orchards and vineyards at any time 
without appreciable expense. 

PEACEDALE, R. I. 


THE BROOM-CORN CROP. 


Broom corn stands drouth better than 
apy variety of Indian corn. It has somere- 
semblance to the sorghum plant in this 
respect, yet, without doubt, the crop of 
broom corn will be smaller than usual. 
Last spring was a very unfavorable one for 
plantingit. Many pieces that had been in- 
tended for planting with broom corn were 
covered with water at the time this crop 
should have been put in, and were diverted 








‘to something else.— American Cultivator. 











' Vigor belongs 

to healih. Health to well-fed 
| bodies. It’s easy to feed some 
veople, but proper nourishment 
} for the invalid, the convalescent 
| and the dyspeptic is | 
| hard to obtain. 


Omalose 


| a perfect food; strengthens and nour- 
| ishesthe system; restores the appetite 

Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A 
valuable addition to the diet. 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose -Cocoa 
(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
| and convalescents. A pleasant beverage for 

table use. 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- 
late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 
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DO YOU WANT A HOME? 


The LAND DEPARTMENT of the NORTH- 
ERN PACIFIC RAILROAD isselling choice 
farming, fruit, and gdrden lands in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregen at from $2.50 to 810 
per acre, ten years time, one-tenth cash, 
aud the balance in equal annual payments at 
6 per cent. interest. 

Write for maps and other information to 


Cc. W.MOTT, 
General Emigration Agent, N.P.R.R. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
W. H. PHIPPS, 
Land Commissioner, N.P.R.R. 


All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agts. 
— «3 
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Saved My Life. 


“T caught a severe cold, attended 
by a terrible —<—. Doctors pro- 
nounced my case hopeless. Ayer’s 





Che Pectoral relieved the cough, 
and finally cured me.”—W. H. WARD 
8 Quimby ave., Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Highest Awards at World’s Fair. 








THE DOCTOR’S ADVICE. 


N. O. N,—Please state a good remedy for constipa- 
tionichronic). I have used various forms of pills 
for some time and they do not agree with me. 

Natrolitbic Salts wilt! fill the bill. 

C. R.—Lhave been a sufferer from gout for many 
years. Please suggest treatment. 

Take Natrolitbic Saits and Musculine, 
extract of the muscles of the ox. 

F. E. C.—For nervousness and insomnia, 
take Cerebrire, extract of the brain of the 
ox. It will cure you, 


- R.—I am suffering from nervous debility, want 
of confidence, and get easily out of breath. 


Asabove. Plenty of out-door exercise. 

Wm. R.—What is the best tonic for muscular weak- 
ness and general debility ? 

Alternate Cerebrine, extract of the brain, 
and Musculine, extract of the muscles. 

THE DOcTOR. 
Columbia Chemical Co., Washington, D.C. 
OWNERS OF THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS. 
Letters answered free and in confidence. 


(281) Preparations at all druggists. 


HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALL’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the patient when cure is hopeless, 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hal?s Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 














New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 


1 Number (1 week)..... adnekadwads $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)........-..+0++: 20 
4 - CE iciiccaceccnssss 25 
13 “ (S MOREA. cccccscveces 15 
17 = (4 et  Diddindéesacsue’ 1.00 
26 ” GM “Seskenccscscccss 1.50 
52 " CE FORD cdccsiccctcsccs 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each, 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a wesk or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Cc. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with TBE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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Long 
Table 


Cloths 
Registered Trademark. 


at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

Housekeepers who look for- 
ward to our Linen Sale each sea- 
son for replenishing their store 
of housekeeping linens should 
not fail to see these goods if 
they want something especially 
nice at a great saving in price. 

Almost any size required may 
be had, as the cloths measure 
from 2 1-2 to 6 yards in length. 
To-day we quote reductions on 





size ¥ 1-2 x 3 1-2 yards. 
Regular Price. Sale Price. 
$6.50 -—— $4.00 
800 ——- 6.00 
1350 —- 7.00 
al 8.50 
1400 -—— 10.00 


All other housekeeping linens—napkins, 
hemstitched and fringed luncheon cloths, 
damasks by the yard, hematitched bed linen, 
fine towels, ready-hemmed roller towels, 
glass towels, dusters, etc., may be purchased 
during the sale at very low prices. Write 
for printed list of particulars. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
* THE LINEN STORE,” 
14 West 23d Street, N_Y. 


___ (Opposite Sth Avenye Hotel). 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“*Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms : Steinway Hall, N. Y, 
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The above cut shows ou,y473? full, platform spring 
Coupe Rockaway; 4733 is our extension front Covpe 
Rockaway; +731 is same as +732, except that it has half 
platform gear. For full particularsand prices of tle 
above three carriages send for catalogue to 


Studebaker Bro's MTe Co, 


265 and 267 Canal St.,N. Y., 


200 feet East of Broadway. 

Our large repusitory is always filled with a most 
com plete assortme:t of Broughams, Landaus, Coupe 
and Curtain Rockaways, Wagonettes, Depot Wagons, 
Surreys, Buggies, Phaetons, Kunabouts, Faucy Traps, 
etc., etc, 

_Harness Robes, Horse € lothing, Whips.etc. etc. 


: Going to 
be Build a 
’ Home? 









Ifyou are, begin right. 
Get our beautiful book 
of Designs and — 


“punetic weeks he 2 


richly illustrated—entirely new. The most unique 
book published en Cents insilver pays for it. 


GEO. F. BARBER &CO., Arehitects,Box 39 Knoxville, Tenn, 
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Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission. 


$1,088,291 95 
1,062,719 09 
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Rents and Accrued Interest... ......ccccccccccccccccccce 24997 45 
Real Estate Unincumbered..........00ccccceccceccceccees 385,775 60 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st lien).... ............. ‘ 1,316,000 00 
Loans on Collateral Security.......c0.ccccesecececeverecs 9,800 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value............. 342,650 09 

“4 New York, i OE Pe 322,330 00 

“e Boston, Pea: ah eee nes ais wuts 77,928 00 

ses Albany @ Montreal,*® © vncccscccccsccss 79,710 00 
cy Sel hgathtey SO Gl SUE ea ee eee See 755,150 00 
State, City and Railroad Bonds................ccceeeeee . 3,763,861 00 

TOTAL ASSETS..........--.--ceeeeeceeee $9,229,213 09 

LIABILITIES. 

COUN: Banco coetienboouhune tees cesses esr anus oe $1,250,000 00 
Hcaerve FOr TIOIRGUIGROE, oo os.snccc ccs nedessescccvesevces 4,404,238 50 
Reserve for all Oneettied Clatins... 4.....s-cccessssecces 674,081 08 
er EOIN 685555 6 55 8% 05 96 0 0b 2s cease ones 2,900,893 51 
Surplus to Policy Holders... ............-0ccceeeeee 4,150,893 51 
pede raid se EE ES TIN EES LO OO RTE a 583,477 47 
Re insurance Reserve—increase..........66 -seceeeeeeees 164,349 75 
BGP ea R = RIOIINERE «is 66 5:0 5010s 0's a's vase cee oseein se se 400,546 64 
Income—gross...... Lepebeeenee sabe abaseersee beesne eek eile 7,060,163 08 





GEO. L. CHASE, President. 


P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 


Western Department, 
COFRAN, Aseistant General Agent. 

Pacific Department, San Francisco, 
PALACHE, Assistant Manager. 


Chicago, I11.—P. P. HEYWOOD, 


{ THOS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Secretary. 
CHAS. E. CHASE, Ass’t Secretary. 


General Agent; J.W. G. 


Cal.—H. K. BELDEN, Manager; WHITNEY 


Metropolitan Department, 50 Wall St., New York —YOUNG & HODGES, Managers, 
Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
VOUNG & HODGES, Agents, 50 Wall St., New York. 





144 Kinds of Pens in one bo 


ESTERBROOK’S - 


Ask your Stationer fer them. 
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Be Ses 
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Toute 
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Possesse* tu ut usps vb ea ree Lue eulife ecuve vroperties of keruvian Bark. 
aculty as the best remedy for FEVER AND AGUE, MALARIA, POOKNESS OF THE 1] LO >D, 
TY aud WASTING DISEASES; INCREASES THE APPETITE, STRENGTHENS THE NERVES, and builds u 


__ ESTER PR OOK Pen co 


ESTER@ROOKECO. | 


Assortment rt. 
. - BR. Hohr mei. N. 





] n‘orsea by the medica- 
GENERAL DEBIL. 
theen 


iresystem. Paris: ‘22 Rue Drouot. NewYork: E. FOUGKERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St 





OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


78 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Enough 





VIM 







TIRES 


it’s 
the 


DON’T 


SLIP 
BOSTON WOVEN BOSE & ROBBER 60, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. San Francisco. 


tread 











Patent 
Paneled Metal 


Ceilings 
Send diagram of room, show- 


© ing size and shape of same for 
»~stimates. 


A. NORTHROP & CO,, 
Pittsburg. Pa. 


Oa line 
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H 
; 








LADIES !! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


Send this “ad” and lic. in stamps 


CQieleiatene 22d we — mail = a 4-b 


Pontus — IN- 
co ss by by seizing anders for 
our king Pow- 
der, and ph aged 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co. 


P.O. rox°s9 (Ob.) 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 









™ Columbia 


Pad Calendar 





YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 
convenient kind of storehouse for mem- 
oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 
of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and ace. 
Occasionally reminds you of the — 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 
your need of one. You won't object ad 
that, of course. The Calendar will be 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 


Address Calendar Department, 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
















HARTFORD, CONN. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 





WILSON EAR DRUM CO.,” 
Once { TiSs BrosdwarcBew York” 


DEAFNESS. &.HEA Nolsts cure 


en all remedies fail. Sola only y 
by F. Hiscox, 958 Beep. yNew York. Write for book ot oomotof REE 
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January 16, 1896 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





BETS, Dec, $1, 1004......00.ccccsscccccess 252,828 7 
PrABILitiEs DoRaE dotondipesibeodeceae otis be ) 217300 Hy 
$2,035,428 17 


— tagued - 
all poli- 


All forms of Life and Endowment 
Pa UAL CASG distributions are paid u 
cies 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured isentitled by the Massacbu-etts Statute. 
Pamphlets. rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. « 
ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 








J. M. ALLER, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President 
F. B. ALLEN, 234 Vice President. 
5. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treaeu ev 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


Rcmnannd ist, 1895. 


ASSETS............ cor ccecceecseeees $9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES po coscoccccccecccece 8.742.753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 








1876. ane 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY ¢o,, 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 
PERSONAL a, —. 


A 
oa ek OILEW ELEVA 
Engine Nigniity and saley Boticies. 


£8 PAID SINCE ORGANIzaT 
Loss $5,907,780.87. 'On, 
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A Sanatorium for those 
—— Health and Rest. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
pen all the year. Send for 


™= GLEN: 
° Siesttates Pamphlet. 

SPRIN Wu. E. LEFFINGWELL, Mer., 
° Watkins, N. Y¥. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON; 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS ETC. 
FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


48 hours by fag Steamships weekly. Frost un- 
possible. 














known. Malaria im 
FOR WINTER TOURS GOTO 


WEST INDIES. 


30 days’ zie. fifteen days in the $a i ms a or 
nsportation, meals an Sta: teroo , 


ver further atte eaieke “" 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, or to 





-THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 











Tue [NoerPeNoent Press 41 awn 43 GOLD STREBT, NEAR FULTON STREET. 














